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If an apology for the appearance of this 
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offered on behalf of imperfect human nature ; 
for, whatever other drawbacks this record 
may contain, the fact that it is true will 
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Mr. Richard lb Gallibnnr, in the Idler, says:— **<A 

Man Adrift ' has held me as few recent books have power to do. 
The book is 'real' because it has first been reedly lived, and 
then been really written. Mr. Kennedy's book has held me, 
not only by its reality, but by its courage, its pity, its humour, 
its all-embracing humanity, its quiet fierceness. *A Man 
Adrift ' is a brave book." 

Mr. A B. Walkley in the Morning Leader. "To any 
jaded person in search of a sharp tonic I confidently recommend 
'AMan-Adjift.'" 

County Gentleman.— "This is the book of a strong man. 
It has vigour, originality, and power, and comes as a refresh- 
ing change after the maudlin sentimentality of most modem 
stories.. .... Mr. Kennedy has a diaracteristic style. 

He writes in short, crisp sentences that are at once direct and 
fearless. It is mainly his own story that he tells in this strangely 
£eiscinating volume." 

Daily Telegraph.—" It is vivid and strong, touched with 
that picturesque, vigorous £uicy with which intellect illuminates 
and mterprets the ufe of action. . . . Mr. Bart Kennedy 
has talent of a strong order. He shows it clearly in this latest 
book, in the strength with which he puts these scenes before us, 
in his power of conveying his impressions, and his picturesque 
point of view. No one can read this tramp's reminisences 
without adding to his knowledge of human nature, and to his 
comprehension of a somewhat unknown walk of life. 
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BEING THE CONFESSIONS OFEVEL YN GRE Y, 
HOSPITAL NURSE. 



CHAPTEE I 

WHY I BECAME A NURSE 

JHERE has always been a certain amount of 
romantic mystery supposed to be attached to 
any girl adopting our profession. This may 
, be because lately it has been a favourite device of the 
novelist to invest his more or less interesting .heroine 
— or his designing heroine with equal facility — with 
the garb of an Hospital Sister. Or perhaps the in- 
terest so often shown in us is due to the knowledge 
that we are constantly day by day, brought face to 
face with the great problems of Life and Death, and 
are accustomed to weigh them one against the other, 
watching with the cold, passionless eye of science to 
see which way the balance will turn. But in my 
own case, the choide of this profession was not 
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Outrageous Fortune 

entirely actuated by this motive, and I think I may 
truthfully assert that I insensibly drifted into the 
work which has since become so powerful a factor 
in my life. 

My school-days — a more or less chaotic period of 
my existence — had come to a sudden and an inglorious 
conclusion. The authorities of the High School I 
was attending had been paralysed by the discovery, 
among some French exercises, of a manuscript, which 
was described on its cover as a farcical comedy in 
two acts, and proved on perusal to be a labori- 
ous lampoon upon the College and its teachers. An 
incapable "round-hand" betrayed its authorship, 
and I was forthwith summoned before a tribunal of 
the School authorities. Dramatic literature had not 
then reached its present inartistic eminence, and the 
convenient days of "adaptation" were to some ex- 
tent unknown; so that unsupported by this latter- 
day plea, which so artlessly and comfortably shifts 
the responsibility, and so gracefully takes the praise, 
I was forced to admit the authorship, and, after being , 
made the subject of an appropriate " object-lesson " — 
term so dear to the modern Eadical Agitator — before 
the assembled scholars, I was then and there 
ignominiously expelled. 

The disgrace of expulsion from a public school was 
felt most keenly in my family circle, especially as a 
brilliant scholastic career, for which I had been 
designed (without having shown the slightest 
aptitude for any one branch of study), was thus 
eflfectually closed to me for ever. I was left severely 
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Why I Became A Nurse 

alone; the one or two little household duties I had 
hitherto performed were assigned to someone else, 
and I was made to feel in every possible way that I 
was an incubus. The result that such treatment 
had upon a high-spirited girl may be imagined. I 
gradually grew morbid and hysterical, longing to be 
of use to someone, and to do something that would 
take me out of my own small round of trivial pur- 
suits, and away from the home atmosphere of unex- 
pressed displeasure that threatened to exhaust all 
the vitality I ever possessed, and to leave me, when 
the last struggle for a breath of moral oxygen was 
over, a pulseless, inert human machine. 

When a girl, naturally impressionable, has reached 
this dangerous stage of hysteria, she usually adopts 
one of two courses. She either becomes a prey to a 
pernicious religious enthusiasm which perverts her 
better impulses and warps her moral nature, and she 
forthwith hopelessly involves herself in a maze of 
Missions and Guilds ; or else she becomes the subject 
of a startling headline in an evening newspaper, a 
brief inquiry and examination, and then of the words 
that have been the requiem of more tragedies than 
half the world has imagined — " The jury returned a 
verdict of ' Suicide whilst temporarily insane.' " 

In my case, the first course seemed but the natural 
sequel to all that had gone before. Eeligious 
emotion has been diagnosed as a cold substitute for 
love, although, in my experience, I am bound to 
confess that the frigid element was conspicuous by 
its absence. However this may be, the singing of 
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the trained choir ; the prayers of the Church Service, 
that seemed to fit every need the human soul has 
ever felt; the impassioned discourse of a preacher, 
fast becoming popular for his wonderful perfervid 
addresses— all these worked upon and appealed to a 
nature that was already wrought to an intensely 
nervous pitch, until at last, after a more glowing 
service than usual, I decided to devote my life to 
the different works carried on under the direction of 
the Church. 

With this end in view I called upon the Vicar. 
He was quite a young man, distinctly ascetic in 
appearance, and apparently a great enthusiast in his 
profession. 

He listened to my story with benignant patience. 
The description of my treatment at home I 
particularly dwelt upon with gloomy pleasure, 
luxuriating in the untold comfort of being miserable 
with someone to sympathise and understand. When 
I had finished, and was wallowing in the misery I 
had conjured up, he said nothing for a few moments, 
but stroked my hair in sympathetic silence. Then 
he explained, in gentle, soothing tones, and still 
caressing my hair, with what particular work he 
thought I was most suited to deal in his parish, and 
after a few preliminary arrangements, I rose to go. 

He patted me kindly on my shoulder, and bade me 

think no more of my home troubles, but to devote 

myself, heart and soul, to the cause of the Church, 

and in reply to my murmured thanks, he said, 

*/* Come and see me again, dear child. Whenever you 
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Why I Became A Nurse 

feel depressed or unhappy, come to me. Treat me as 
your father confessor. 'Open confession is' — ^you 
know the rest," he added with a gentle smile. I 
began a stammering apology for wasting his time. 

" My dear child," he said, taking my hand in bis 
own warm sinewy fingers, " my time is always at the 
disposal of my parishioners. I am always, always at 
home to my fellow- workers in the fold," he added, 
with the seraphic smile that had endeared him to all 
the female members of his congregation. "Good- 
bye, Miss Grey." And as I left his house and 
joyfully retraced my steps towards home, I felt that 
I had indeed found a friend in the person of the 
Eev. James Claverton. 

I soon became absorbed in my new work. It was 
in vain that the various members of my family 
stigmatised it as a piece of " uninspired tomfoolery," 
or referred to my reverend idol as a "canting, 
humbugging priest." These remarks seemed to me, 
in my new departure, to savour somewhat of worldly 
prejudice; and beyond feeling a profound pity for 
their benighted ignorance — the only sentiment, as 
the vicar had said, that any Christian religion 
whatever could wish me to exhibit towards my 
parents — I continued in the line of conduct I had 
laid down for my own guidance. I had, too, 
a great deal now to occupy my thoughts. A busy 
round of district work, visiting the poor, reading to 
the sick, and attending the various meetings and 
early services, left little time for anything else. Of 
course, in this way I was brought into constant 
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contact with the vicar, although I noticed, with some 
surprise at the time, that he visited very little 
amongst the sick and poor himself. Subsequent 
events have shown me, however, that this was by no 
means inconsistent with his character. 

One afternoon in the middle of the week, when I 
was engaged with two more workers in arranging the 
schoolroom for a Temperance meeting, the Yicar came 
in, and, after a few general directions, said to me in a 
low tone, " Be sure you are at church next Sunday 
evening." I suppose my face expressed a little of the 
surprise I felt, for he added, " My sermon will be 
for you. Eemember that whatever I say will be 
intended for y(m, as particularly as if I were talking 
with you alone in my study." Then, with a few 
more words about the decorations, he left the hall. 

In feverish excitement I waited for Sunday, for 
my curiosity was further piqued when I read upon the 
church notice-board that the subject selected for the 
evening sermon was "Woman's Mission." At length, 
trembling with expectant agitation, I found myself 
on Sunday evening, sitting in my customary narrow 
pew, and waiting for the short prayer that preceded 
the sermon. By this time I had worked myself into 
that state of supreme nervousness when the slightest 
incident, the most trivial circumstance, acts as a 
powerful factor upon the emotions. Therefore, when 
the Eev. James Claverton at last mounted the pulpit 
steps, and stood, a gaunt ascetic figure, strongly 
defined under a solitary ring of light, whilst the rest 
of the church was plunged in semi-darkness, I felt 
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Why I Became A Nurse 

that whatever it might be I should follow his behest, 
for the counsel of such a devoted minister of the 
gospel was the only true and disinterested advice I 
could ever know. 

The discourse could hardly be termed a sermon. I 
know now that it was merely the excited, ardent out- 
pouring of a fanatic, the impetuous torrent of oratory 
which is the only outward expression for a subject 
burnt on the soul of a man who seems to live for one 
purpose, and one alone. In this case, the sad condi- 
tion of the lepers had apparently excited his most 
intense compassion, and the avowed object of his 
lecture was to induce women to volunteer as nurses to 
these stricken wretches. 

The life, he told us, meant a living death. No one 
who has once resided in a leper settlement is per- 
mitted to leave it. There is nothing whatever to 
anticipate except 10 or 15 years to be devoted to 
ministering to the lepers, and, after that, an inevit- 
able but lingering death by the terri,ble disease. The 
account he gave of the sufferings and privations of 
the lepers was heartrending in its bare simplicity; 
the details of the loathsome affliction were offensive 
in their repulsive truthfulness. It was not long 
before a stifled sob testified to the vigour of his 
description, and when he had concluded the address 
more than one girl was led fainting from the church. 

The service was over, the congregation had de- 
parted, the last notes of the voluntary had died away, 
but I still remained in my seat, my head resting on 
my arms, whilst I strove to make the resolve that I 
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Imew the vicar expected. A hand was softly laid up- 
on my bowed head, and although I knew that Mr. 
Claverton stood beside me waiting for my answer, I 
was silent. At last he asked, softly, " Which is it to 
be?" 

For a moment I did not answer, and then I cried 
impetuously, " It isn't fair to ask me. I can't go ; 
oh, I can't give up everything and go away to die by 
myself. It is all so horrible, and there is such a lot 
I want to live for. Oh, Mr. Claverton, don't, don't 
make me go away and die like a poisoned rat in a 
hole." 

" Your own health and life prevent you doing work 
for the Master ? " the Vicar said, in tones of gentle 
reproach. "You are of no use here. No one wants 
you. Your friends are anxious to be rid of you, you 
told me, and yet you hesitate." He sat beside me in 
the pew, and gently passed his arm round my waist. 

"Tell me what prevents you," he whispered. "You 
will not consent for the sake of the Cause. Will you 
consent for mine ? " 

I hesitated. It was so hard to sacrifice everything, 
and at eighteen life seems so precious, and yet — 
** When do ycni go? " I asked him, by way of gaining 
time. 

"The work is not for me," he answered sadly. 
" My health would not permit it." 

I looked up in surprise. " But if we are going to 

die there anyway," I began, and then stopped, abashed 

at my own temerity. The Vicar shook his head in a 

pained and an enigmatical silence, and the unfairness 
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Why I Became A Nurse 

of the whole proceeding striking me again, I burst 
into uncontrollable sobs. 

He soothed me as though I had been a fractious child, 
And then he said, "You must have a year's. training 
first. When will you begin ? " It was of no avail. 
I was completely exhausted, and he had me at his 
mercy. I said faintly, " When you like," angl as I 
spoke the words that consigned me to a living death, 
iie sealed the compact with a most unclerical kiss. 
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CHAPTEE II 

SISTER KEZIAH 

In the shadowy aisles of the incense-haunted 
church I had faltered the first solemn promise of my 
life, hardly comprehending the full import of it, and 
perhaps impelled by the sacred associations of 
my surroundings, and the hysterical abandon of t he 
religious service in which I had just shared. 

But during my lonely walk towards home through 
the clear frosty air — a vigorous contrast to the viti- 
ated, sensuous atmosphere of the heated church — I 
had ample time to review the situation, and I must 
confess that I looked upon the leper project without 
enthusiasm. Mr. Claverton had said that as the 
saints of old had laid down their lives for the sake of 
the Gospel, so was it even now imperative that 
we should sacrifice ourselves for our suflfering 
brethren in distant lands. It was a noble and 
self -abnegating sentiment; but I still rebelled. I 
knew I should be a martyr, but I also knew that I 
should be a martyr under severe protest. 

I said nothing at home that evening about my 

proposed vocation, but launched the intelligence upon 
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Sister Keziah 

the assembled family the next morning during break- 
fast. 

" I have made up my mind to go away and nurse 
some lepers," I said, projecting a conversational 
bombshell into their midst. 

A dead silence ensued. 

** And I'm going into some hospital to learn how to 
do it," I added placidly, when I thought the family 
was sufficiently prepared for a second shock. 

" My dear, what did I tell you ? " my father asked 
my mother, in tones of gloomy triumph, while entirely 
ignoring my own observations. To which she replied 
apologetically and with her customary and irritating 
vagueness — 

" But you know, dear, he only wanted to take the 
spoons." 

" And died in an asylum," retorted my father, with 
eminent satisfaction. 

From these inscrutable remarks I gathered that 
reference thus discreetly veiled was being made to- 
my mother's only brother, who had, to the imdis- 
guised relief of his relatives closed a brief and an 
amiably-insane career in the manner indicated. I 
further surmised that the mantle of this undesirable 
Elijah was supposed to have descended upon my 
shoulders, and that, if I continued in the course I 
had proposed to adopt, I should probably end by 
seeking refuge in a similar establishment. But 
beyond this disconcerting diologue, my statement 
was completely overlooked, their minds being most 
probably fully occupied with the memory of the- 
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many embarrassing incidents which had marked 
" poor dear Henry's " career. Thus, without a word 
of advice or sympathy, when both were so strongly 
needed, I was callously abandoned, although not quite 
nineteen, to the wayward impulses of a morbid and 
impressionable nature. 

I have since thought that this attitude of supreme 
indifference was, perhaps, adopted in the conviction 
that meeting with no encouragement I should relin- 
quish my scheme with the same facility with which I 
had, apparently, embraced it. But entirely dif- 
ferent treatment would, I think, have been far more 
effectual ; for my proposed career was, after all, only 
the outcome of a pernicious habit of introspection. 
If the severe parental discipline had been tempered 
with the appearance at least of interest in my con- 
<5ems, and with the expression of a little natural 
affection, my thoughts would probably have been 
turned into a far more healthy channel, and a long 
series of more or less unpleasant experiences have 
been avoided. 

As matters stood, however, such studied indiffer- 
-ence only strengthened my wavering resolutions. I 
went upstairs to my room, and cried a good deal over 
A chapter of horrors from " Foxe's Book of Martyrs," 
in the mournful conviction that henceforward such 
was the only appropriate literature for my perusal ; 
and then, as an initial step towards the great end, I 
started out to call upon the Vicar for directions. 

Mr. Claverton was in his study, and by his greet- 
ing, had apparently expected me. The remembrance 
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Sister Keziah 

of the episode of the previous night for the first time 
made me nervous and self-conscious before him. 
This was hardly to be wondered at, for my thoughts 
had dwelt, in spite of my attempts at self -repression, 
with a strange delight, upon the affectionate emotion 
displayed by the Vicar — a feeling which in my 
experience was as novel as it was delightful 

I sat down and was dumb. Not for long, however. 
Whatever else the Vicar might conscientiously claim 
to be, he was undoubtedly a most keen observer of 
female human nature. He seemed to understand at 
a glance the state of abject misery to which I was 
reduced ; without a word he took down a massive 
" Concordance " from his book-shelves, and from the 
space thus disclosed produced wine and biscuits 
and refused to advise or suggest until physical 
nature had been somewhat fortified. Then he said 
cheerily — 

" Now we must discuss your training. What have 
you thought about it yourself ? " 

"I came to ask you what I had better do," 
I answered. " In the first place how shall I get into 
a hospital ? " 

" 111 tell you what I think to be the best plan," 
said the Vicar, drawing me towards him with a gesture 
which was then sufficiently strange yet affectionate 
for me to vaguely regard it as " fatherly." 

"There is a religious House attached to St. 
Lawrence's Hospital, and I think you could not do 
better than apply there for admission. The Sisters 
have undertaken to nurse the Hospital, you know, 
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and as I happen to be acquainted with the Principal, 
Sister Keziah, I might be able to influence her in 
jour favour." 

" Is she nice ? " I asked, dubiously, for the name 
did not strike me as prepossesing. 

" Sister Keziah ? I've seen very little of her 
lately ; but she used to be an awfully jolly girl. In 
fact," the Vicar added, pulling up short, with a faint 
sigh, " for the peace of her inmiortal soul, rather too 
much so. She has, however, found the Truth, and is 
now a professed Sister. That means," he explained, 
"something very like what is called taking the 
veil." 

" 1 never knew Protestants did that," I answered 
vaguely, as the prospect seemed to grow less and less 
inviting. " Surely you don't expect me to be a Nun 
and takes vows of celib — well, take vows," I added, 
as Mr. Claverton laughed. 

" Don't trouble your little head about that now," 
he said. I hardly knew why, but I felt strangely 
embarrassed, and only wished to bring the interview 
to a close as soon as possible. So I said, rapidly, 
" Give me the address. I must go. It is getting 
so late. Oh, don't detain me, Mr. Claverton, donCt, 
please ! " 

But the Vicar merely smiled amusedly, and said, 
*' Why, you are quite a little Puritan ! Well, here is 
the address ; " and, writing a few lines on a slip of 
paper, he handed it to me and said, as he grasped my 
hand with the lukewarm fervour peculiar to the 
<3loth, " Grood-bye, dear child ; let me know how you 
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get on. Believe me, you will not be without your 
reward." 

Once again, away from the Vicar's strange per- 
suasive influence, I half regretted the step I had 
taken, and was almost resolved to abandon the 
project altogether ; and once again the contemptuous 
tone adopted by those at home decided me to hold to 
my promise, in spite of every obstacle and unwonted 
circumstance. So that afternoon my letter to Sister 
Keziah was written and posted, with the result that 
very soon afterwards I received a note making an 
appointment for me to see the Principal 

St Lawrence's house I found to be a building 
hopelessly gloomy in appearance, and standing half- 
way down a long and squalid street on the south side 
of the Thames. Some of the windows were barred ; 
all were curtainless. I timidly pulled the bell, which 
resounded with a clanging peal, and was presently 
answered by a woman dressed in brown and depres- 
sing garb, that suggested the inevitable uniform. 

" Sister Keziah ? " I faltered, and then my courage 
forsook me altogether as I stepped inside the 
•comfortless stone-flagged hall, and heard the 
massive door closed behind me. Without a word 
my guide conducted me to a bare and dingy little 
room, where I found myself in the awful presence 
of Sister Keziah, and wondering, after a terrified 
glance at her grim and stony visage, in what dim 
epoch could she have been the "awfully jolly girl" 
of Mr. Claverton's remembrance. Yet she did not 
fieem to be very old; it might have been the 
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inscrutable expression of her face, or perhaps it 
was the cold and passionless light of her grey eyes; 
but something there was in her appearance that 
seemed to suggest I was in the presence of a 
woman who for countless years had watched 
unmoved the seething tumult of the world around 
her, who had seen generations come and go, dynasties 
rise and fall, and had still remained a passive and 
spiritless spectator of the strange pageant of Life. 

" I have already heard from Mr. Claverton, and it 
happens that a vacancy occurs in the Hospital almost 
immediately. Your name will be entered at once 
and you will begin your work next week. Of 
course, you quite understand that rigid obedience to 
the rules both at the Hospital and here — where 
you will sleep during your probation — is insisted 
upon. For disobedience various punishments are 
enforced, but all this will be explained to you when 
you are formally admitted." Then, after a few more 
arrangements — matters of detail — I rose to go,, 
feeling that I had indeed turned a fresh page in my 
life's history. 

Three days had been assigned to me by Sister 
Keziah to be devoted to packing my clothes, and 
generally settling my home affairs. Of that time I 
need say nothing ; it is sacred to the memory of old 
associations, of cementing ties that had long been 
broken, of misunderstandings made plain, of regret,, 
and misery, and self-reproach. 

I pass on to the day that saw me once again in 
Sister Keziah's room, the massive door for ever 
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closed, as it seemed, between myself and the world 
outside, whilst I listened to the long list of the rules 
she read aloud — ^rules which were rigid enough at 
best, but that were made doubly hard for those 
intending to enter the sisterhood. 

"But I haven't quite decided yet to become a 
professed Sister," I said, in some alarm, as she ex- 
patiated on what was expected from a Novice. 

Sister Keziah looked severe. 

" It is not a matter to be decided upon hastily, nor 
a life to be adopted with indecent haste — ^without 
prayerful preparation," she said sternly. "I shall 
speak with you on that subject at some other time. 
Now go ! It is time for Vespers, and remember, no 
talking whatever is allowed after service until after 
Matins to-morrow morning." 

This I found a most annoying rule to recollect, 
and particularly at supper-time, for after the pre- 
siding Sister had said grace — disproportionately long 
and eulogistic, I thought, for the meal provided — we 
solemnly formed a line, walked slowly round 
the table, each receiving her plate of bread and 
cheese, or suet pudding as she passed the Sister, at 
the head, and returned to our seats by the other 
side. At first I inadvertently, but invariably said, 
" Thank you," for which breach of discipline I was 
regularly banished to finish my supper in the Poor 
Hall below. 

Many other rules were similarly trivial and irk- 
some, and my happiest time was spent in the hospital, 
where, beginning at the lowest rung of the ladder, I 
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learned to wash saucepans, helped to sweep and dust 
the ward three times daily, to blacklead the stoves in 
the ward-kitchen, clean the hearth, scrub tables and 
dressers ; and three weeks later, as a slight advance- 
ment, I was taught how to make beef-tea. The 
loathsome office of cleansing the expectoration-cups 
was, I may observe, one of the first imposed upon me, 
and even that, revolting as it was, was far from being 
the most disagreeable deputed to me to perform. 

At St. Lawrence's House, despite my feeble protest, 
I was gradually and almost imperceptibly trained as a 
Novice. I was sometimes instructed in the meanings 
attached to various mysteries appertaining to the 
Sisterhood, and eventually, startling as some of them 
seemed, I became such an apt pupil that one evening 
I was told that Mr. Claverton, having called to beg a 
bed in the hospital for some poor creature, had 
expressed himself well pleased with the progress I 
had made. Sister Keziah told me all this in the 
ward, impelled as it seemed by most unusual friendli- 
ness ; indeed, I was so astonished at hearing anything 
but blame from her lips that I looked up in surprise, 
and was amazed at the change I saw. Her face was 
softened and her eyes were actually diffused with 
something like a ray of human feeling. She said, 
almost in explanation as her glance met mine : 

"My cold is worse to-night. Bring me tea again 
to-morrow morning before I am up. Don't forget the 
rules," and then she moved away. 

I should explain that no outsider was allowed to 

see a professed sister before she was properly garbed, 
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but in my case as an intended (though unwilling) 
Novice, the rule had been somewhat relaxed, and 
since Sister Keziah's bronchial attack I had been 
deputed to make her a cup of tea every morning at 
six o'clock before she rose. As a compromise, how- 
ever, I had been obliged to solemnly promise I would 
look at nothing whatever in the room, and by way of 
facilitating this rather awkward arrangement I was 
instructed, in all seriousness, to enter the room back- 
wards, put the cup down and retreat at once. As I 
knew nothing at all of the disposal of the furniture, 
my first effort at compliance with this rule had 
resulted in a bold collision with the wardrobe, while 
the tea-cup flew out of my hand and fell in pieces 
under the bed. Practice, however, had made me 
passably perfect, and the following morning I steered 
myself cautiously into the room and set the cup down 
as usual on the table, placed in readiness. But, by a 
careless movement, my hand brushed something that 
fell with a clatter on the bare boards from the table. 
It was the one ornament Sister Keziah ever wore — a 
necklace of dull jet beads with a pendant cross. As 
I stooped to pick it up, I noticed that I had swept ofif 
another trinket as well, one I had never seen 
before. On the ground a small gold locket, threaded 
by a piece of tiny black ribbon, lay open, the well- 
worn fastening being shaken apart by the fall. Face 
to face, inside, were two exquisitely-painted minia- 
tures. One of these bore some strange resemblance 
to Sister Keziah ; the other was a striking likeness of 

— ^Mr. Claverton I 
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CHAPTEE III 

AT THE HOSPITAL 

As I slowly closed the locket, and replaced it on 
the table, I think that my first feeling, after the sur- 
prise had died away, was one of pity for Sister Keziah. 
I am sure I was sorry for the poor little dead romance, 
shut away with its mute suggestions of love and 
sorrow in the black-threaded heart-shaped locket; 
and I know I wondered how long ago it had all 
happened, and why it could not have found a happier 
ending. And I was glad, too, to think that even Sister 
Keziah had been sufficiently womanly to have known 
the thrill of human passion before she had formed a 
platonic and an unsatisfactory union with the Church. 
But for Mr. Claverton I felt a momentary, but 
supreme, revulsion. It was evident that I had not 
been the first recipient of hijs "fatherly" councils and 
caresses; perhaps at one time or another he had 
counselled, with more or less affection, the entire 
Nursing Staff of St. Lawrence's Hospital ; he had 
shown himself to be a man of undaunted pluck, so it 
might reasonably be supposed he had even kissed 

Sister Keziah. But this staggering possibility it 
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would have been madness to contemplate, so I strove 
to put aside all the conjectures that engaged me 
whilst I dressed, and ran downstairs to report myself 
at the office before starting for the Hospital 

My duties at St. Lawrence's were certainly becom- 
ing interesting. I had shown myself to be sufficiently 
apt at what is termed the " black work," so I was 
next put on to the Men's Ward and there, under the 
supervision of Nurse Harris, I took my first case. It 
was a sufficiently loathsome one, I remember, to make 
me turn sick and faint, although I was by this time 
getting tolerably well accustomed to the distressing 
sights daily [brought before us. My patient was a 
working lad of 16 ; the evil disease from which he 
was suffering was partly inherited and partly acquired, 
and cannot be here alluded to by name. It is 
sufficient to say that in its progress it had broken 
out on his right arm, which was swollen to an 
abnormal size, and discharged large quantities of 
purulent matter; and this revolting sore I was 
required, under the guidance of Nurse Harris, to 
keep continually poulticed. I also learnt, with 
considerable unwillingness, to wash the young man, 
and, of course, to attend to him generally. After a 
day or two I was deputed to prepare his food. Strict • 
regularity naturally was to be observed, and this I 
found to be no easy matter at first ; for my patient, 
whose normal condition when out of Hospital was 
akin to starvation, was so much enfeebled by the 
exhausting demands on his by no means robust 

constitution, that he had been ordered "No. 1 diet" 
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This regimen I should explain was beef tea, alternated 
with milk, every two hours, and more than once I 
have been in the "Ward kitchen wrestling with a 
saucepan or a black-lead brush, when the appalling 
conviction has burst upon me that the beef tea was 
almost due, and I have only just escaped being 
reported for reglect. 

" Is leprosy anything like this ? " I asked one of the 
Nurses one day, when I felt more than usually sick 
after the poulticing. 

" It's entirely diiBferent, and infinitely worse," was 
the encouraging reply. "Why? Do you want to 
nurse a case ? " 

" Oh, no ! But I'm going away somewhere at the 
end of my year's training to help to nurse them," I 
said. " But if they are nastier than this, I think 
they'll have to nurse me instead." 

"You ought to have come here as a Lady 
Probationer if that upsets you," said Nurse Oliver, a 
little scornfully, "Their training would just suit 
you." 

" I haven't the money," I meekly answered, " and 
I've come here against everyone's wishes at home, 
so, of course, I couldn't ask them. But I thought 
everyone would learn in just the same way." 

" That's what outsiders generally do think, but you 
see the difference for yourself. The Lady Proba- 
tioners dust the Ward a little, and arrange the 
flowers a little, and flirt with the doctors and the 
students a great deal And, when they don't feel too 

tired, they can see the Nurses make poultices, and 
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watch them arrange bandages. Of course they work 
harder when they are in the Men's Wards, because 
some of the patients are nice-looking and amusing to 
talk to. And they pay thirteen guineas a quarter for 
this 'training/ and when they go home they can 
always tell their friends of the wonderful ' cases ' they 
have known in the 'Hospital,' and they can talk 
about the time * when I was a Nurse, you know,' and 
they can be interviewed,and have their photographs in 
cap and apron reproduced in the illustrated papers. 
And the popularity is cheap at thirteen guineas ! " 

From these remarks, which were delivered in tones 
of quiet bitterness, I gathered that Nurse Oliver had 
suffered considerably, as, indeed, we all did more or 
less, from the airs of haughty superiority adopted 
towards us by the Lady Probationers. But I was 
rather surprised that she should have spoken at such 
length; for she seemed usually so impassive and 
self-contained that I had not wondered when I knew 
she too was a Novice, and, indeed, was expecting to 
be admitted very shortly to the Sisterhood. However, 
I only said gloomily : — 

" If leprosy is so dreadful, I'd better get as used as 
I can to all the vile diseases there are going." 

And she answered with a quiet smile : " You'll find 
a good many worse cases in the Hospital than a 
poisoned arm." 

« But the Men's Ward ! " I protested. " Some of 
them use such filthy language, and oh ! it's all so 
revolting ! I should have thought I could, at least, 
have begun somewhere decent." 
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" You'll get over that after you are a little more 
used to it," Nurse OUver replied. " I used to feel 
just the same myself at first. But we hear and see 
such things that the wonder is a Nurse ever has any 
sense of decency left in her at all after her training is 
over " ; and as she moved away she added, thought- 
fully : " Certainly, some of them haven't." 

This was, I think, almost the first prolonged con- 
versation I had held with any member of the Staff. 
As a rule, the girls belonged distinctly to the masses, 
and had adopted the profession as a change from 
** service." But Nurse Oliver and one or two others 
were of superior birth and education, and had either 
drifted carelessly into the work as I had done, or had 
planned for themselves a life of self-abnegation and 
denial to atone for some wrong-doing that seemed to 
an excited imagination almost irreparable. The latter 
had been the case with Nurse Oliver, as I afterwards 
gathered from the few facts she imparted to me of 
her previous life. It was the usual story of a friend- 
ship ripening into something warmer, and then — a 
quarrel. A hasty temper on one side, and unbending 
pride upon the other ; a passionate interview and a 
stormy parting; and then for one the infelicitous 
career of a ship's surgeon; for the other the dull 
routine of hospital life, to be presently exchanged for 
the loveless and yet drearier existence of a religieuse, 
" I wanted to be a Nurse, because it was something 
like him," she added, in rather a shamefaced way. 
" And it's so wicked of me to think of such things 
now that I'm a Novice, but when a curious or com- 
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plicated case is shown to us, I can't help wondering 
what he would have said, and thinking how much 
T^etter he would have explained it alL" 

But the chances for such conversations were the 
exception and not by any means the order of the day. 
IVe were far too strictly watched and disciplined to 
have many opportunities for private confidences, and, 
whilst we were on duty in the Hospital, every minute 
of our time was fully occupied. In addition to my 
first patient two others were soon allotted to me, and 
I found the severe strain beginning to tell upon my 
health. Each morning it grew more and more diffi- 
cult to rise at the accustomed time; the hours of 
-duty seemed unending as I dragged somehow through 
my work ; whilst I sufiered agonies as so many of the 
unpaying Probationers do, from violent pains in my 
ieet and ankles, as well as from that dreadful scourge 
<A varicose veins to which we, in common with those 
other poor drudges, barmaids and shop-assistants, are 
so often victims. 

One afternoon, when I was feeling more tired and 
listless than usual, one of the Nurses came to me as 
I was going off duty at four o'clock, to tell me that 
Sister Keziah wanted me immediately. 

"Where is she?" I asked, and Nurse Pottinger 
Answered with a laugh ; " Come along and I'll show 
you." 

The winter afternoon was fast drawing in, but as 
yet the gas was not lighted in all the corridors. I 
followed my guide along a remote passage on the 
ground floor until Nurse Pottinger pushed open a 
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swing door and said with a giggle : " Go straight ou 
through there, and you will find her," letting the door 
swing back as I stood alone in the nmrky twilight of 
a room I had never entered before. No ; not alone. 
For as I took a few steps to go "straight on," I 
stumbled and fell forward with outstretched hands 
upon Something cold and wet and clammy — Some- 
thing so appallingly still, so absolutely lifeless — but 
Something that only that morning had been Someone! 
By a flash of awful intelligence I knew I had been 
m£ide the subject of a cruel joke — I was alone with a 
partially dissected corpse in the Hospital Dissecting 
Eoom. Sick and shuddering, I turned to grope my 
way back ; but I had mistaken the arrangement of 
the room, and, in my terror, I dared not venture far. 
I choked back my fears and tried again. This time 
I fell against a table ; a set of instruments rattled ta 
the floor with a resoundihg clatter. That was the 
climax. I dropped helplessly down with one terrified 
cry, and then, after an interval, ghastly and infinite,, 
that cannot be measured as we measure time, came 
the blessed sense of perfect oblivion and peaca 
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CHAPTEE IV 

A BRIDE OF THE CHURCH 

Through the confusing darkness of an overwrought 
brain there struggled at last a faint intelligence that 
I was in a death-chamber. Someone was urging me 
to do something. "Was it Sister Keziah, bending over 
me in the white and ghastly headgear of our uniform 
— a coif, so suggestive of the cerements with which 
we were used to shroud our patients when medical 
science had bowed to the dictum of the oldest and 
most inexorable law of nature ? Or could it be 
Nurse Pottinger, dimly repentent in an obtuse and 
shallow way, who was asking me to try and rouse 
myself? I dared not open my eyes — the clinging 
remembrance of some great and strange horror was 
too strong for that — but I could picture her fat, 
foolish face more ridiculous still in her momentary 
concern. For, in one of those imaccountable flashes 
of memory, I recollected how a week or two ago I 
had seen her in a similar position bending over one of 
the Nurses who had fainted, and, whilst she had 
thrust a tightly-corked bottle of smelling salts under 
her nose, was all the time entreating her to " smell 
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that and she would be better." And at the re- 
membrance I laughed as I had done then, but this 
time a strange, hollow laugh, sounding so oddly in 
Buch a room, that I shuddered and held my breath, 
i'or I remembered that I was still alone with that 
:gruesome subject for the surgeon's knife; alone, 
because the strange, misty figure, now so indistinct 
and now assuming such monstrous proportions, was, 
I knew, only human enough to have returned to 
-earth in spite of knife and saw, to demand a decent 
burial, and shroud and grave clothes. Only that 
morning he had died ! That morning — it was weeks, 
months ago! It was an episode in someone else's 
life — the nervous hand clutching the coat sleeve 
of the impassive surgeon, the weak voice whispering 
with solemn intensity, "For God's sake don't let 
them make an exhibition of me when I'm gone ! I 
Imow it is a 'curious case ;' but when it's all over, oh! 
for God's sake promise, doctor, you won't make a 
«how of me to a class of gaping and giggling young 
fools." And the doctor had answered cheerily, " We 
Aren't going to think about dying yet," and had 
directed a Probationer whom they called "Nurse 
Grey" to assist in administering the anaesthetic. 
And the operation had failed. And now on the 
"dissecting-table — ^in spite of prayer and entreaty — 
the pulseless and misshapen body, created in one of 
Nature's extravagant whims, was serving as another 
fingerpost upon an untrodden bye-path of the high- 
way of medical knowledge. No, not on the table — it 
was here, nearer, bending over me — the icy breath 
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on my cheek, the cold, lifeless eyes looking into mine,, 
the grey lips saying, " Don't make a show of me/' A 
cold, cold hand touched my forehead. I gasped, and 
feebly tried to shake it off. It was still there, sa 
clammy, so icy cold. I panted, " Take it away, take 
it away ! " and with an effort opened my eyes and 

saw 

A small whitewashed room; a ribbon of wintry 
sunshine streaming through a crevice in the drawn 
blind and falling on the bare boards ; Nurse Oliver,, 
sad and thoughtful, standing over me. Then, by 
some strange means, I must be in my own cubicle in 
St. Lawrence's House. I closed my eyes for a 
moment to gain a little courage, and then I asked, in 
faint tones of apprehension, "Where is it?" But before 
I could hear the answer, Nurse Oliver and the 
furniture, having in the last few seconds assumed 
gigantic proportions, and approached towering over 
my bed, together faded suddenly away in a misty 
twilight, and once again I was submerged beneath a 
wave of merciful unconsciousness. 

♦ * * ♦ li- 

lt was, I believe, almost a fortnight after my 
terrible experience in the dissecting-room before I 
had any clear conception of what was passing around 
me. The attack of meningitis, a natural result of a 
severe shock to the nervous system already enfeebled 
by overwork, was fortunately only slight, and the 
excellent nursing I received, combined with my own 
naturally good constitution, served to quickly pull 
me round. I can well remember the morning when 
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I first actually realised that the world was very 
much as I had left it a couple of weeks ago, and that 
the pallid corpses in an advanced state of surgical 
analysis which haunted my room and hovered un- 
pleasantly near my bed had been but the creatures of 
a disordered brain — bogies that had at last been 
-exorcised by the magic of the healing science. 

The Nurse on duty I at once recognised as a 
Probationer from St. Lawrence's — a kind-hearted, 
ordinary girl, brimming over with disorderly energy 
and enthusiastic incapacity. As soon as I was 
fully awakened she thrust upon me a fragment of 
intelligence. 

"Nurse Oliver took her vows yesterday," she said 
abruptly, as she bustled from one end of the room to 
the other, and knocked my inkstand off the table in 
her impetuous progress. 

" Took the vows ! Do you mean she is actually 
a Nun already ? " I said in surprise, for I had no 
idea it was to be so soon. Nurse Yates nodded. 

"And they are putting the screw on, and no 
mistake ! " she said in a piercing rattle, which possibly 
was her conception of a cautious whisper. "She's 
under their thumb, and they don't mean to lose any 
time in making her feel it." And she wagged her 
head mysteriously as she mopped up the spilt ink 
with the foot^of one of my stockings. 

I thought it over for a little while, and then I said 
with some compassion — 

"I expect it does seem rather strange to you. 
But, of course, the life of a professed Sister is really 
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full of holy and solemn mysteries. Nurse Oliver is 
is now a bride of the Church." And I sighed, as I 
reflected a little gloomily that this unsatisfying 
alliance was in store for me as well, and that per- 
sonally I should have been quite content with a more 
ordinary and less mystic union. 

"It's a very solemn thing to be wedded to the 
Church," I added, as she only sniggered at my 
explanation. " But what are they doing to Nurse 
OUver?" 

Before answering Nurse Yates creaked heavily 
across the bare boards to the door, where she stood 
listening with apparently the utmost caution, and all 
the time breathing S9 stertorously in her efforts to be 
still that she must have attracted the attention of 
anyone within a dozen yards of me. Satisfied, how- 
ever, that all was quiet, she crept noisily back 
again, and with the conscious smile of a successful 
diplomat, she said, in a rattling undertone — 

" She's going to be packed off to India by the next 
boat." 

I started up in dismay. " To India ! Why, the 
Sisters solemnly promised she should never leave 
England ! It was the one condition she made ! " 

" They waited till she was completely under their 
thumb, and then told her that she had to be taught 
submission," she answered. " She might ^ weU have 
sold her soul, and have done with it. Poor girl, 
goodness knows, I pity her ! Bride of the Church, 
indeed! Give me George!" Which aspiration, I 
<ioncluded, was intended as a scornful commentary 
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upon the symbolical nature of the ceremony in which 
Nurse Oliver had just participated. 

Long after Nurse Yates had plunged downstairs 
to attend to my beef-tea, I lay awake, picturing the 
scene that must have transpired yesterday in the 
Chfi^l. Of course, no Novice is ever allowed to be 
present as spectator, but I knew, from what the 
Sisters had told me at different times, very much 
how the ceremony would be performed. The passage 
that had most impressed me, I remembered, was the 
description of how the bride-elect lay down full- 
length in front of the Altar, whilst all the Sisters 
who were present, beginning with the Principal and 
ending with the latest admitted Sister, solemnly 
walked in turn over the prostrate body. This was- 
understood to be symbolical of voluntary submission 
on the part of the Novice to all and every dictate of 
her rulers and governors. This finished, she was 
then conducted to an adjoining chamber, where her 
clothes were removed, and the dreary uniform and 
black veil of the Sisterhood was substituted. In this, 
attire, which could hardly be termed bridal, she was 
re-conducted to the Altar, and there the Marriage 
Service was concluded, and the third finger on the 
right hand of the bride invested with the plain gold 
circlet that marked her union with the Church. 

Poor Nurse Oliver ! And it might all have been 

so different ! If only, by one of those miracles of 

clairvoyance known so well to the reader of cheap 

romance, the haughty and irascible ship's surgeon 

could have had a "sudden intuition" that Nurse 
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Oliver was being so unfairly treated, and, determined 
to search for her in every London Hospital, had, by 
another timely miracle, happed upon St. Lawrence's 
just in time to carry her off and reduce Sister Keziah 
to a state of gibbering apology ! 

But as a certain well-known footstep crossed the 
landing, and paused a moment outside my door, I 
knew that the fleeting romance would never be 
realised ; the time had not yet come for any of us to 
be released from the iron rule of Sister Keziah. She 
entered the room and stood beside my bed. It was 
the first time I remembered seeing her since my 
illness, and I wondered what she would say. Her 
greeting was characteristic. She felt my pulse and 
took my temperature in silence, and then she said 
abruptly — 

" What were you doing in the Dissecting-room ? 
You know, of course, you have broken one of our 
most stringent rules." 

I said nothing, so she- continued, sternly : "Had 
you any reason for going there ? " 

" I went to look for you. Sister Keziah," I said, 
endeavouring to tell as much of the truth as I could, 
without involving Nurse Pottinger. But at this she 
looked still more severe. 

" I am sorry you should stoop to a paltry false- 
hood to conceal the fact that a morbid and prurient 
curiosity led you to transgress a rule intended to 
preserve the sense of conmion decency, in which you, 
with some others, seem strangely wanting." 
This accusation, as unjust as it was imexpected, 
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took me so completely by surprise that I could 
say nothing. Sister Keziah added in forbidding 
tones — 

"I shall consider what punishment will be 
awarded for such a flagrant breach of discipline " — 
and left the room in evident displeasure. 

It was, undoubtedly hard to be continually scolded, 
snubbed, and misunderstood, to have every innocent 
thought and action attributed to vile and deceitful 
motives — but after all it was not so hard for me as for 
Nurse Oliver. I had still some faint chance of liberty ; 
she, poor girl, had voluntarily bound herself over to 
the Sisterhood for the rest of her life, and would no 
longer now be recognised as a human being — only a 
powertess, an uncomplaining automaton, doing as she 
was bidden, and going whithersoever she might be 
sent — into whatever den of misery or vice the Sister- 
hood should decree. In a very few days, however, I 
was xmdeceived. > I was fast regaining my strength, 
and was well enough to move slowly about, when I 
heard with joy that I might be allowed to see Nurse 
Oliver and say good-bye. This was, undoubtedly, a 
great concession, for since taking her vows the poor 
girl had been shut in her room and forbidden to see 
any of us ; so it was with a beating heart I climbed 
up the stairs to her attic, impatient at the weakness 
that still retarded my steps, and fearful lest Sister 
Keziah should suddenly cancel her permission. 

Nurse Oliver was sitting listlessly by the window, 
her head resting on her hands. As she looked up, I 
noticed large rings under her sunken eyes, whilst her 
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face seemed to be entirely swollen with crying. We 
said very little — at such times the heart is often too 
full to find relief in words — but just before I left her 
she whispered, with intense earnestness, but so low 
that I could hardly catch the words — 

" Don't join the Sisterhood ! Be a wise girl and be 
dissuaded in time ! " 

Then she looked round as if in apprehension that 
she had been overheard, and hastily said " Good-bye " 
again, whilst her eyes expressed even more eloquently 
than the words how deeply she already regretted 
the irrevocable step she had taken. 

As I went downstairs I thought indignantly of the 
the coercion that had been used to train me as a 
Novice — ^f or what ? To be dragged away from all I 
cared for, to be housed for ever among strangers, and 
to be subjected to every capricious whim, every petty 
restriction of the Sister Superior. This was certainly 
not the holy life and calm meditation promised to the 
Church's Bride, and I resolved to make a violent 
effort to break the chains that seemed to be binding 
me closer each succeeding day. The opportunity 
fioon came, but not before I had worked myself up 
into a thorough transportof f u ry. A message was 
delivered to me that Sister Keziah wished to speak to 
me in the office. 

" You are now strong enough to resume your work 
at the Hospital," she said. ** I expect you to return 
on Monday." 

I acquiesced, and she added : " I have given your 
recent offensive conduct my careful consideration, 
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and I have decided that you have, by jour unbridled 
want of decency, punished yourself sufficiently. I 
shall, therefore, release you from any further punish- 
ment. But it must not occur again. In such a case, 
remember, I should not be lenient." 

I swallowed my anger as "well as I could, and Sister 
Keziah, apparently taking my silence as indicative 
of a mild and chastened spirit, pushed a paper to- 
wards me and said, in the tone of one making a 
concession — 

" Eead that through, and then sign it here." 

In some surprise I perused it, but the surprise 
quickly deepened into indignation, as I began to 
comprehend its full import. In rather involved 
phraseology the paper was simply an agreement that 
upon entering the Sisterhood I bound myself to 
forfeit to the Establishment not only whatever 
money I then possessed, but anything whatsoever 
that might be given or bequeathed to me in time to 
to come. I looked up. Sister Keziah pointed to the 
pen lying near. 

" I'm not going to sign it," I said, as calmly as I 
could. 

She regarded me with a stony stare. " You can 
never be wedded to the Church if you do not 
conform implicitly to her regulations," she said, im- 
passively. 

" It's like a settlement," I protested ; " but I'm sure 
in a proper marriage it's the other way about, and I 
don't see why I should give away everything and get 
nothing in return." 
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For a moment the Sister seemed too horrified to 
speak, and I hastened to follow up mj apparently 
advantageous attack. 

" When mj Uncle Eobert dies I believe I shall 
have a good deal of money." (Sister Keziah's face 
showed that strangely enough this was to her no 
fresh intelligence.) " And if Tm going to be a Bride 
of the Church," I added, in a sudden and tempestuous 
outburst, " I don't see why I can't stick to it all under 
the Married Woman's Property Act ! " 
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CHAPTER V 

NIGHT DUTY 

Directly I had given vent, to my distinct refusal to 
sign away all claims to any property I might here- 
after inherit, as was expected of one who was to be 
admitted as a Professed Sister, I was frightened at 
my own valour, and waited in some apprehension for 
what would come next. Sister Keziah adopted the 
only dignified course. She at once ordered me from 
the room, having first observed that, after the flippant 
maimer in which I had treated a most solemn subject, 
she could never, under any circumstances, consent to 
allow me to be trained for the Sisterhood. To my 
surprise, nothing more whatever was said upon the 
matter, and the only signs by which I knew that 
Sister Keziah had not forgiven my impetuous words 
were the increased austerity and dislike with which 
the Sisters regarded me, and the fact — a powerful 
one in my enfeebled state of health — that I was im- 
mediately put upon night duty at the hospital. 

The post of a Night Nurse, as I soon discovered, 
is neither an easy nor a pleasant one. Before I had 

been professionally invested with scissors and probe, I 
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had always admired the inevitable chapter in a 
hospital romance where the " Nurse walked quietly 
down the ward, smoothing a bed for one, and giving 
a cheery word to another, as she rearranged the hot 
pillow," whilst she was followed by the " admiring 
eyes " of her devoted patients, who " worshipped the 
ground she trod upon," and invariably remarked to 
each other when she had passed, " Poor Niirse So- 
and-so ! I wonder what her history is ; " and Nurse 
so-and-so always smiled " bitterly," or " cynically," or 
" curiously " — none of which would have a very happy 
effect, one would think upon the "careworn face, still 
beautiful in its unearthly pallor," and "gazing 
dreamily into the starlit night," she would inevitably 
propoimd to space the enigma " Heavens ! How will 
it all end ? " Which always made a very suitable 
climax to the chapter, and formed an excellent con- 
trast to the next, usually opening in " a brilliantly- 
lighted ball room," and taking one's breath utterly 
away with violent descriptions of an extraordinary 
existence that did duty for supremely high society. 

So much for the romance. My first experience of 
night duty at once showed me I must expect the 
reality to be a little dififerent. 

Imagine a long, dimly-lighted, and bam-like 
space, bare, save for the necessary furniture and 
appliances, and the double row of beds, arranged at 
such regular intervals as would ensure to each 
patient the prescribed number of cubic inches of 
air ; the white- washed walls, stonily reflecting the 
uncompromising whiteness of the boarded floor ; forty 
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to fifty women, in different stages of different diseases, 
herded together, irrespective of age and position, 
helplessly equalised in the great republic of human 
suffering. 

In one bed a girl lay raving in the delirium of 
fever; in another, a woman, denied the temporary 
relief of sleep, moaned continuously aloud in 
paroxysms of agony from abscesses in the ears. One 
poor patient, a young laundress, whose recent admis- 
sion to the hospital was owing to a brutal assault by 
a drunken husband, constantiy rehearsed the revolt- 
ing details of the sordid tragedy. Sitting up in bed, 
and rocking to and fro, her head bound in ghastly 
bandages, her short, coarse hair still matted with 
coagulated blood, and one arm stark and rigid in 
wooden splints and lint, she began in the dead-level, 
monotonous tones bred of long-continued experience, 
rising to hoarse cries of "Don't It me, Tom, don't 
'it me ! Help ! Murder ! Oh, you brute ! Oh, my 
arm — ^my arm, it's broken ! For Gawd's sake don't 
kick me ! " and so on, over and over again throughout 
the long night. Some of the patients were convulsed 
with frightful fits of coughing; whilst one or two 
others lay in a state of stupor so terribly intense 
that it seemed but the prelude to a greater stupor 
stilL One bed at the extreme end of the ward was 
a little out of the regular line. It was, I found, an 
extra, hastily made ' up to accommodate a surgical 
case brought in late that afternoon — a case that had 
been accompanied by officers of the Law, one of 
whom sat by the bedside now, to be presently re- 
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lieved by a brother ofi&cer, a system of surveillance 
which would be pursued until the patient was well 
enough to be taken before a magistrate. 

" She says she cut the child's throat with a razor, 
and then tried to cut her own," I heard the Sister in 
charge tell a Lady Probationer, as they sat chatting 
tc^ether at the head of one of the tables. "Dr. 
Holdemess declares, though, that the wound is 
certainly not self-inflicled." 

The Lady Probationer glanced towards the end of 
the ward, where a lowered gas-jet dimly outlined the 
motionless girlish figure, with its ghastly bandages, 
and glimmered on the metal buttons of the policeman's 
uniform. 

" But tell me, why do those people always cut their 
throats ? It's such a repulsive idea," she said, with 
some disgust. 

The Sister shrugged her shoulders indifferently. 

"I suppose because it costs nothing," she said. 
" But most likely the man she lived with did it in a fit 
of passion, and, in persisting it was attempted suicide, 
she has some idea of shielding him." 

" Quite romantic ! " laughed the Lady Probationer. 

"She's unconscious now and sinking fast," the 
Sister said, in matter-of-fact tones. "That bed can 
be moved away again to-morrow. Nurse Grey, is 22 
your patient ? " 

I said she was not, and was inwardly thankful that 
22 had not been assigned to my charge, since her one 
idea seemed to be to wait until the Nurses' backs 
were turned, and then stealthily to crawl across the 
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Ward on her hands and knees. I don't know with 
what intention she constantly made for the opposite 
beds, for she had never gone more than a yard or two 
before Nurse Yates, whose patient she was, had 
pounced down upon her with noisy objurgation, and 
boisterously herded her back to bed. This time, 
however, seizing a favourable opportunity, she was 
almost in the middle of the ward. Sister Caroline at 
once rose to the emergency. She summoned Nurse 
Yates, and, going up to 22, peremptorily ordered her 
to get up. 22, by way of a suitable reply, merely 
expressed a futile but overpowering desire to cut 
the Sister's heart out. Entirely unmoved at this 
proposed vivisection. Sister Caroline, standing 
over her, repeated her conmiand in very much 
the same contemptuous tones that she might 
have* adopted towards a refractory and ill-condition- 
ed dog. The Lady Probationer looked on with 
languid interest. 

Two or three of the convalescents craned their necks 
to see what would happen, in evident thankfulness to 
22 for providing some relief to the tedious monotony 
of the long and dreary night. 22, again avoiding the 
point at issue, gratuitously ^offered her unbiassed 
opinion of Sister Caroline's birth and parentage, 
evincing in her vivid description a ready flow of 
invective, and a talent for incisive, if unsavoury 
imagery. A faint echo of a smothered laugh was 
wafted from the end of the ward. Nurse Yates, 
obeying the order she read in Sister Caroline's angry 

eyes, picked up the struggling bundle, and carried it 
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back, and, assisted by another nurse and the Sister 
herself, strapped 22 hand and foot to the bed, thus 
depriving her of any further excursions for some 
time to come. At this unpleasing conclusion to the 
timely excitement a portentous silence reigned 
throughout the ward, as if no one were quite certain 
whose turn it might not be next. Sister Caroline 
returned placidly to her seat. 

" Puerperal fever is always so obstinate," she said, 
as if in partial explanation. " Physically she is much 
better, but her reason seems to have entirely left her. 
It looks to me like a case for the County Asylum 
presently. Every time her husband has been to see 
her she has flown at him like a wild beast ; in fact, on 
that account we have been obliged to refuse him 
admittance. Very sad, you know, because they are 
really fond of each other." 

" So nice in people of their station," cooed the Lady 
Probationer, patronising the mutual aflfections of the 
lower classes with a benignant smile. " Her style of 
conversation, though, is very objectionable. But I 
suppose, now, that's the way they always talk among 
themselves ? " 

" You can never account for anything patients say 
when they are off their heads," the Sister explained. 
" Nurses on the Private Staff have often told me that 
some of the most modest and lady-like girls have 
used filthy and revolting langus^e in delirium. The 
doctors accoimt for it by saying that the brain un- 
consciously retains phrases and expressions that have 
been casually overheard in the street, or read perhaps 
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in some extra-realistic novel. There's Dr. Tomson at 
last ! As soon as he's gone his rounds I'm off duty 
for to-night." 

" Sister Keziah says I'm to stay until the midnight 
round," yawned the Lady Probationer, with dissatis- 
faction; "and I've been here ever since eight this 
evening." 

Dr. Tomson, who greeted them both with cordiality, 
seemed in no hurry to discharge his duties. He 
chatted pleasantly and told one or two little jokes, 
just risky enough to be palatable, whilst Nurse Yates 
and I stood modestly in the background. Nurse Yates 
going off at intervals in a short, explosive giggle, 
which she endeavoured to cover with a terrifying 
cough, whilst I tried, a little vainly, to look as if I 
didn't understand. At last, however, he sauntered 
round to interview his patients, and, finding every- 
thing satisfactory, he left a few directions concerning 
one or two of the bad cases, and then went off to 
another ward, followed by Sister Caroline, whose 
place was presently taken by Nurse Harris ; for it 
was not considered necessary that a Sister should be 
on duty after the ten o'clock visit. Nurse Yates and 
I then administered to our patients what doses were 
due, rearranged the beds, and performed other and 
varied irksome little duties, and at length returned to 
our seats, to find that Nurse Harris and the Lady 
Probationer at the table were passing the time in a 
comfortable little gossip ; for Nurse Harris, although 
not a Sister, was still better than no one to talk to, 
and was presumably now being dazzled with gorgeous 
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glimpses of that higher social life to which, poor thing, 
she could never hope to aspire. 

" It was the loveliest blue," the Lady Probationer 
was saying, ''and I got it at one of the sales. Only, of 
course, it wasn't quite long enough, so I sent for my 
dressmaker, and I said to her, *Now what can you 
suggest ? ' — oh, there's that woman again ! " 

The woman referred to was (facetiously known 
among the nurses as " Trachy," in consequence, as 
may be guessed, of having had tracheotomy success- 
fully performed ; she was therefore wearing a tube in 
her throat, and was sufficiently convalescent to be 
querulous. 

Nurse Harris looked up, and said, impatiently — 

" Oh, she's always making a fuss over something. 
I'll soon settle her 1 " and going across to the bed, she 
effectually prevented, despite the entreaties of the 
patient, any further "worrying" by removing the 
stopper of the tube, and so reducing the patient 
to a state of whistling protest as grotesque as it was 
horrible. 

" Three times in the last half-hour has she wanted 
something," she observed, as she sat down again. 
" Now she'll have to want" 

"Those sort of people never appreciate anything 
that's done for them," said the Lady Probationer, 
soothingly, and, without further comment, they 
resumed their conversation. 

"i always thought it was one of the students," Nurse 
Yates whispered, in continuance of some choice 
hospital scandal which she had been trying to impart 
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to me all the evening, and- of which I had only heard 
jerky and unsatisfactory fragments. " But, anyway, 
she had to leave the hospital at once. Well, of 
course, she felt it dreadfully, though she wa^ a card ! 
So I said, ' What does it matter ? You can always 
make him pay.' * Of course I can,' says she ; * and 
you may bet I would — if I only knew which of them 
it was.' " And having at last reached the climax of 
the unpalatable story, she struggled wildly for 
a moment with suppressed glee, and then, feeling 
herself going, plunged tempestuously into the ward 
kitchen, where she rocked violently on a chair in a 
paroxysm of mirth, with her apron over her head. 

At this point the cultivated tones of the Lady Pro- 
bationer were raised in a vague inquiry — 

"Oughtn't someone to have a sleeping draught 
presently ? " she asked languidly. 

"7 don't know," said Nurse Harris, in some 
astonishment. " It's my first night on here, and I 
hadn't come when Dr. Tomson left. Whom did he 
leave his orders with ? Who wrote them down ? " 

There was a moment's silence, and then the Lady 
Probationer said, with the air of one who was entirely 
blameless of all responsibility — 

" He said something to me before he went, but I 
didn't know they were orders; and he told me to 
write something down, but I'm sure I don't know 
what. Wait a minute; I remember. He said 26 
was to have the sleeping draught No. 2 at eleven. 
It's five past now." 

26 was my patient, and had been apparently sleeping 
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peacefully for the last tiuee hours. She was, I knew, 
very much exhausted, and I hesitated. 

" You have your orders," said Nurse Harris sharply 
to me. "You are late now." 

"Are you sure?" I began dubiously, but was 
silenced by the expression in her eyes. 

"They do presume so, don't they?" I heard the 
Lady Probationer murmur apologetically, as I turned 
away. 

With some difficulty I roused my patient and ad- 
ministered the dose. 

"She seems very weak," I reported to Nurse Harris, 
as I passed the table, " I could hardly wake her as it 
was." 

Nurse Harris was severely silent but the Lady 
Probationer mildly interposed — 

" I almost think now he said 16, but I suppose it 
doesn't matter. You could give her one too, couldn't 
you ? — and then they'd both have a nice sleep." 

But Nurse Harris had not stopped to hear the 
conclusion of the sentence. She took the glass from 
my hand, smelt it, and then dipped the tip of her 
finger into the glass and put it on her tongue. Then, 
quickly crossing the room, she gave one terrified 
glance at the still face, and listened for a minute to 
the respiration, even now rapidly growing slower and 
fainter ; then she said in a hurried whisper to Nurse 
Yates — 

" Go and fetch Dr. Tomson. No, Dr. Holdemess, 
at once. Fly ! " And then, calling me to her assist- 
ance, we piled on blankets and tried in every way to 
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rouse the patient from the stapor which grew deeper 
every second. 

In two minutes the senior house-surgeon, alert 
and anxious, was in the ward, and in a hasty under- 
tone Nurse Harris explained to him the awful mis- 
take that had been made. 

" Damn that policeman ! " said Dr. Holdemess 
viciously. " Get the screens." 

These were hastily brought and placed in position 
round bed and attendants, thus effectually shutting in 
the hurried and unusual proceedings from the curious 
gaze of a few awakened patients. 

" Is there much the matter ? " drawled the Lady 
Probationer in surprise, as Nurse Harris paused for 
a second beside the table, as she reached for some- 
thing in her drawer. 

"Only an overdose of chloral! Sheer murder! 
That's all, you inspired fool!" said Nurse Harris, 
beside herself in an ecstasy of wrath. 

" Well, of all the language !" the Lady Probationer 
began indignantly. But no one listened or sympa- 
thised with her ; the attention of nurses and doctor 
alike were centred in the one bed, where such a 
desperate struggle was being made to wrench back 
what death seemed already to have claimed. 

"She's gone, doctor!" said the nurse at last, in 
hopeless tones, as the doctor indicated his failure to- 
discover any respiration. 

"Gone? By God, woman, she canH go!" the doctor 

almost shouted in a frenzy. " Think of the scandal 

to the Hospital ! " 
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But though the patient seemed virtually dead, Dr. 
Holdemess only redoubled his eflforts. Nurse Harris 
silently held a mirror over the woman's mouth; 
respiration seemed actually to have ceased. But 
without a word the doctor merely worked the harder, 
and, at last, the effect of his never-ceasing endeavours 
to rouse the patient by the injection of coffee, and 
other means, was recognisable. The faintest possible 
breath presently indicated that, after all, the scandal 
so much dreaded by the physician might possibly be 
averted. Still he persevered, and in our feverish 
anxiety it seemed as though coimtless hours must 
have passed before the screens were once again re- 
moved, and Dr. Holdemess said quietly to Nurse 
Harris — 

" She's all right now ; but, by Jove, it's been a close 
shave ! " 

Twelve o'clock had just struck; in the deathly 
silence which reigned in the ward I had heard the 
sonorous peal from Westminster, and before leaving 
the ward the Seuior House Surgeon proceeded on his 
midnight roimd. He paused at the bedside where 
the policeman was stationed, dazed by his novel sur- 
roundings, and evidently not comprehending how 
nearly he had been an unconscious witness of a 
tragedy. 

" Dull work for you," said the doctor, with one of 
those keen glances which always conveyed the impres- 
sion that he spoke with some entirely different end 
in view than the ostensible topic of his conversation. 

" Very dull, sir," and the ofi&cer turned upon the 
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doctor the supremely-wakeful glare of an eye glazed 
by the persistent arrest of a constant attempt at 
sleep. Dr. Holdemess seemed satisfied, but merely 
asked — 

" When are you relieved ? " 

" At two o'clock, sir." 

He glanced again at the bed, said, "Before that 
to-night, I expect," and then turned away. But 
before he left the ward I heard him say, quietly, to 
Nurse Harris — 

"It's all right. The fool's been more than half- 
asleep." 

During the remainder of the night we were all 
very much subdued. Nurse Harris only spoke to 
give necessary orders, and when the midnight round 
was over the Lady Probationer tearfully went off to 
bed. Nurse Yates was gloomily depressed, even to 
the verge of sympathetic misery, taking advantage of 
a convenient moment to tell me of a case she had 
known where a Probationer like myself had once 
administered the wrong dose, and by the interven- 
tion of wealthy and influential friends had been got 
off with only ten years. And so with ghoulish 
anecdotage, or in sorrowful silence, the rest of the 
night was drearily passed, and it was with indescrib- 
able relief I watched the faint moonlight, that slanted 
through one of the high windows, glimmering into 
ghostly twilight and twilight merging into still 
ghostlier dawn. At eight o'clock we should be 
relieved ; the policeman had been relieved long ago. 
Shortly after three o'clock there was an unusual 
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movement in that extra bed at the end of the ward. 
The d3dng prisoner had, by a supreme effort, raised 
herself to a sitting posture; the policeman, a fair, 
fresh-coloured youth, nervously summoned Nurse 
Harris. We hastened to the bed-side. The poor, 
disfigured face, despite the ghastly bandage swathing 
its throat, was suddenly transfigured by the radiance 
of mighty maternal love. Stretching out her arms 
with yearning tenderness, she found her voice as by 
a miracle, and called upon the name of the little 
dead child now lying in its coffin. And even as she 
called, great ugly patches of bright red arterial blood 
slowly spread over the snowy bandages round her 
throat. Nurse Harris tenderly lowered her to the 
pillow, and gently pulled the sheet over the still 
smiling and peaceful young face."^ In the chill grey 
dawn, breaking in a cheerless London Hospital, she 
had joined her baby. 
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The Weight of the Shackles 

The wintry sun was already brightly shining before 
Nurse Yates and I were on our way towards St. 
Lawrence's House ; and, despite the scenes we had so 
recently witnessed, we were quite ready for the sub- 
stantial meal of cold beef and pickles awaiting the 
night nurses at an hour when other people discuss 
the early cup of tea or chocolate in bed. 

" I don't see how / can be blamed," I expostulated, 
as we reviewed the situation for about the twentieth 
time. "I was sure the sleeping draught was not 
intended for 26, but Nurse Harris would not listen 
when I began to say so. It's really the fault of that 
fool of a Probationer. It's not a bit fair." 

"Of course not. But what is fair at St. Lawrence's? 
They must row somebody, and you know they'd al- 
ways sooner go for one of us than for a Lady Pro- 
bationer who pays. But I wouldn't be in your shoes 
when Sister Keziah sends for you, not for a fortune." 

" WeU, it wasn't my fault, and I shall tell her so,"/ 

I said, defiantly, although my spirits sank at the 

prospect before me. 
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And Niuise Yates answered pleasantly, " You'll see 
what a lot of good that'll do." 

This was true. I well knew that Sister Keziah 
would be deaf to any explanation, however reason- 
able, and it was with a sinking heart that I sought 
the office in obedience to the summons I received 
when the bell rang for the night nurses to get up. 

Sister Keziah said little, but that little was pain- 
fully to the point. Without allowing me to speak, 
she proceeded, as Nurse Yates had predicted, to 
convict me of gross carelessness that had very nearly 
resulted in manslaughter, and, as a punishment, and 
by way of teaching me to be careful, I was again to 
be put on day-duty, but to be deprived of part of my 
well-earned night's rest, and to spend the extra time 
in assisting to nurse a Probationer who lay ill with 
blood-poisoning at St. Lawrence's House. Owing to 
my recent illness, I was already completely jaded 
with my first night of Hospital duty, but, neverthe- 
less. Sister Keziah professed to think I should be 
made more careful by losing yet more hours of that 
precious sleep that was so distinctly necessary. By 
what obscure mental process she had arrived at this 
extraordinary decision I could not then and cannot 
now understand; but all argument was out of the 
question, so I accepted my sentence with the best 
grace that I could, and resolved to acquit myself as 
well as possible of the difficult task now set before 
me. 

For it was terribly hard work — how hard no one 

can ever know who has not been through the mill of 
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gratuitous Hospital training, and who has not known 
what it means, when in delicate health, to suflfer the 
terrible strain of double duty. When I left the 
Hospital at 8 p.nti., I knew there was no rest for me 
until one o'clock, for after Vespers and supper were 
over, and the others had gone to bed, I was told off 
to attend to the sick Probationer. That one awful 
night on duty at the Hospited had indeed been 
dreadful, but this was infinitely worse. There was, of 
course, absolutely no one to speak to ; reading was 
strictly forbidden, and when the poulticing, etc., had 
all been performed, there was simply nothing to do 
but sit still, trying to keep awake and listening for 
the chimes of a neighbouring church clock. 

But one night the oppressive silence of the house 
was startled by a clanging peal on the door-bell. I 
was the only Nurse sitting up and was therefore 
supposed to answer the summons, but I nervously 
hesitated till the bell rang again. Then I went 
cautiously downstairs, paused for a moment in the 
hall, and at last, with a dash of fast-fleeting courage, 
opened the door, and to my intense surprise con- 
fronted a beaming gentleman in evening dress. In 
case any of the Sisters should be listening, I said, 
with that severity of manner they alwayB adopted 
whenever a man was so much as mentioned — 

"What do you want?" 

The gentleman, who had been clinging to the area 

railings, now took one or two cautious steps forward, 

said, with smiling incoherence, that he wanted a bed 

for the night, and, murmuring that he had been 
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sitting up with a sick friend, collapsed on the door- 
mat. He made one or two feeble efforts to rise, but 
afterwards helplessly abandoned the project, and 
said he could manage like that very nicely for the 
present. 

I felt almost beside myself in a transport of terror 
lest any Sister should come down to see what was 
the matter, and should find me parleying with a 
drunken man on the door-step of our chaste retreat. 
So, in terms of quiet desperation, I said — 

"For goodness' sake get up and go away! You 
can't stop here, you know. Why, the place is a 
Nunnery ! " 

The words acted like magic, though certainly not 
in the way I had expected. He immediately, but 
precariously, struggled to his feet, produced, after 
much uncertain fumbling in his pockets, a card 
(which afterwards proved to be one bearing the 
name and address of an enterprising laundress), and 
said he was connected with the most influential and 
leading journal of th6 day, and would be glad if I 
Would supply him with a few details concerning the 
routine and management of our excellent establish- 
ment — if we were ever immured, and if so, when ? 

"In case I do not make myself quite clear," he 
observed, with drunken affability, "I may as well 
explain. I've been reporting a City dinner. The 
wine, I may add, was totally unreliabla Now, may 
I ask whether this Institution is self-supporting, or 
is there a collection ? " 

He spoke indistinctly, and evinced a curious pro- 
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penalty to run each sentence into one long word, and 
took down, in an impartial, though unsteeuly way, 
hasty and wandering shorthand notes, both on his 
cuff and the back of an envelope — whichever happened 
at the moment to seem the more steady. 

I said, indignantly, " I wish you would take your 
foot out of the door, and go away." But he merely 
murmured to himself, as though dictation would aid 
his wavering fingers — 

'''Nun very dnmk and abusive. Wanted me to 
kiss her.' Write it down," he added, helplessly, as 
he offered me a stumpy pencil and the other shirt- 
cuff. 

" It's simply scandalous," I said, with some anger ; 
" you know you're putting down a lot of lies." 

This accusation he seemed to ponder thoughtfully, 
and then su^ested — 

" Well, put * / wanted to kiss Aer,' and let's see 
how thatll read." 

But this was too much. I left him propped up 
against the wall where he tried to decipher a table 
of rules, under the impression, I believe, that it 
stated the legal cab fares within the four mile radius, 
and I went upstairs to fetch Sister Keziah. For- 
tunately she was not in bed, for she had heard the. 
bell ring and, believing it to be a summons from 
some of the poor dependent on the charities of St. 
Lawrence's House, was already getting dressed. 

I said, breathlessly, through the keyhole, " There's 
somebody in the hall who wants you please, at once," 
and I rapidly retreated to a favourable coign of 
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vantage on the upper landing, whence I could view 
and hear what happened. 

When she was ready, Sister Keziah proceeded 
leisurely down the stairs, probably expecting a 
grovelling pauper who wanted food or medicine. 
Turning the sharp bend of the staircase, she beheld 
the World, the Flesh, and the Devil that she had 
foresworn personified in an inebriated interviewer, 
who, with his silk hat perched rakishly on the back 
of his head, his open Inverness cape disclosing a 
spotless, but crumpled shirt front, was trying to 
make a cigarette out of the envelope and the pencil. 

As the swish of Sister Keziah's dress made itself 
heard, he rose unsteadily, and with an ingratiating 
smile, hiccupped — 

" Jolly little Nun come back again, I do believe ! *' 
Then, pulling himself together by a mighty efifort, he 
began to explain that he represented our oldest and 
most influential journal, and would be glad, etc., 
when his wandering gaze f ocussed itself more steadily 
upon the cold and passionless face of Sister Keziah — 
a face that looked more terrible and relentless still 
in the hideous head-gear adopted by the Sisterhood. 

When he realised that this unchained nightmare 
was not his "jolly little Nun," he gave a great gasp, 
and said portentously, and as if he meant it, " The 
DevU ! " and then turned and fled, and we saw his 
face no more. I never even knew whether our 
establishment has ever been immortalised by his un- 
steady pen, although, when I read articles on the 

immoral lives passed in nimneries, I cannot help 
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wondering whether the author is my unknown friend, 
who has at last deciphered the mysterious hiero- 
glyphics on his shirt-cuflf. 

It was early in March before I was allowed to take 
my first day's holiday since my admission to the 
Hospital at the beginning of the winter. Each time 
it had fallen due it had been postponed as a punish- 
ment for a transgression of some minor rule, so that 
at last I W6W convinced I should by some means 
always be made to forfeit the coveted holiday. To 
my surprise, however, after the fiasco with the 
sleeping draught and the subsequent contretemps with 
the reporter, I was permitted to take my next day 
off when it fell due — a permission so unexpected 
that it was with a very light heart indeed I bade a 
temporary farewell to the Hospital, and set off to 
spend the day at home. For, since my admission at 
St. Lawrence's, I had seen nothing whatever of my 
parents. The letters which had passed between us had 
been very few, and I had written nothing concerning 
my recent illness, for since I had chosen my own 
path, and kept to it, there was no appearance of 
sympathy between myself and them. Still, if only 
for the sake of old memories and associations, I had 
looked forward to the first visit home, and certainly 
I must confess I felt a pang of keen disappointment 
at the reception I received. For some reason, my 
mother seemed extremely nervous. She greeted me 
with constraint, made one or two casual and guarded 
enquiries about my Hospital life, and then, on some 

trivifQ pretext, hurried away, and I saw no more of 
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her during the morning. My father -was even less 
amicable. Despite the presence of a comparative 
stranger at luncheon — an aunt who lived at a con- 
siderable distance, and therefore rarely visited us — 
he took occasion to ask, with laboured sarcasm, how 
many more post-mortems I was responsible for, a 
question that immediately reduced my mother to a 
state of querulous hysteria, and completely paralysed, 
with its significant vagueness, my unfortunate Aunt 
Sophie. With a^ much self-control as I could muster, 
I merely answered — 

" Oh, she didn't die," whilst I wondered by what 
means the story of the tragic mistake could possibly 
have reached them at home. 

"Evidently through no fault of yours that she 
didn't," my father retorted grimly. And after a 
moment's uncomfortable pause, during which I 
noticed my aunt move the bread-knife, as it were, 
carelessly, from my side of the table, he added : — 

"I suppose you are quite satisfied with your 
conduct. You probably imagine that the shiftless, 
idle, and, sorry as I am to be forced to say it of a * 
child of mine — the wicked life you are at present 
leading is a fit return for the invaluable training and 
medical knowledge you receive, absolutely gratuit- 
ously, from the hands of the self-denying Sisterhood. 
You should by now, I imderstand, be a qualified 
Assistant Nurse. And why are you not ? Because 
you show so little sense or interest in the solemn 
profession you adopted so carelessly. But when you 

are not killing your unhappy patients with poison," 
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(Aunt Sophie looked apprehensive, and unostenta- 
tiously sent away her plate untouched), "you are 
gloating over the horrors of a dissecting-room or 
entertaining — ^yes, Evelyn, I am shocked to say it — 
clandestinely entertaining some drunken, disreputable 
man at midnight." 

"You — ^you surely don't believe such dreadful 
things?" I gasped in horror at the construction 
put upon my recent unpleasant adventures. "Let 
me explain, father ; it's only fair you should listen to 
me as well. I don't know who could have told you 
such wicked lies. Yes, I do — ^it's Sister Keziah ! I 
know she's always hated me." 

But my father stopped me with a forbidding gesture. 

" Let me hear no more of that," he said sternly. 
" It is always the same story. As surely as you fail 
in anything you undertake, it is invariably because 
everyone is against you. That was the reason you 
alleged for your disgraceful expulsion from a public 
school, and it is now, I suppose, to account for your 
culpable neglect and really disreputable behaviour at 
the Hospital" 

" But let me tell you," I pleaded. But again he 
stopped me. 

" I wish foT no explanation. You have continually 
disappointed and thwarted your mother and myself 
by your headstrong conduct; now, since you have 
chosen your own path, keep to it, and do the best you 
can. I suppose it is too much to ask that you dis- 
grace us all as little as possible. I shall neither 

hinder you nor irritate you with the advice which has 
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always appeared so irksome to you. But, on the 
other hand, I do not hold myself responsible for your 
behaviour. I want no more Sisters of Mercy coming 
here with long tales of your ineptitude and depravity. 
From this time forward I wash my hands of you 
altogether." 

I was too much astonished, too much mortified and 
distressed, to speak, and my father added — 

" Of course, if ever it is absolutely necessary, there 
is always a roof here to shelter you; but, for the 
present " 

This was too much. Before the sentence was 
completed I cried passionately, " I'll never, tv&o&r be 
beholden to you for anything so long as I live. I'U 
never come inside the house again. I'll beg my 
bread from door to door and die in the gutter sooner 
than come to my own home on sufferance. I've done 
nothing to be ashamed of, but if none of you ever 
care whether you see me any more, it doesn't matter 
to anybody what becomes of me." 

With which outburst, and too mortified and angry 
to find relief in tears, I rushed from the table, flung 
on my bonnet and cloak, and hastily left the house 
never to enter it again. 

During the long and weary walk back to the 

Hospital, my temper gradually cooled down and I 

almost regretted having been carried so far in the 

heat of passion. The provocation had certainly been 

very great, but my angry outburst and undignified 

exit had now broken the last link that had bound me 

to my home. 
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Looking into the future I wondered, for the first 
time with any actual seriousness, what my life would 
eventually become. I had entered the Hospital 
recklessly, and with no particular preparation for the 
work in which I was now employed, and I had done 
this in accordance with the advice of a comparative 
stranger — a clergyman so strongly moved by the sad 
condition of the lepers in distant lands that he never 
wearied of urging other people to go out and nurse 
them, with the prospect of themselves eventually 
contracting the loathsome disease. In my case I had 
yielded to the pressure of circumstances, and con- 
sented to sacrifice my life in this manner, so that, if I 
kept my promise, in less than nine months I should 
have finished the necessary course of training and been 
ready to go. The full significance of such a promise 
now completely overwhelmed me. Only nine months 
more to really live, I thought dismally, and after 
that certain death sooner or later. I paused in the 
act of crossing Waterloo Bridge, and looked at the 
muddy stream surging underneath. 

It would be better, I reflected, to accept asphyxia at 

once, which takes five minutes by the watch, rather 

than go to a vile, immoral, and disease-infected hole 

to die by inches, watching my limbs shrivel up and 

drop off, seeing my whole body disfigured and decayed 

by the encroaching presence of actual death, knowing 

all the horrors of blindness, all the pangs of starvation, 

before my living spirit would leave my dead body. 

Either death would be certain self-destruction ; but 

one, I suppose, would be called "suicide whilst 
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temporarily insane," and the other considered heroic 
devotion to a noble cause. 

Leaving Waterloo Bridge, with its grim suggestions 
of an alternative to my accepted mission, I proceeded 
gloomily on my way towards St. Lawrence's House. 
Its usually cheerless and barrack-like appearance 
struck me as being still more miserable now that I 
recognised that it would henceforward, through my 
own impetuous words, be the only home I should ever 
know in England. I had returned before my leave of 
absence had expired, so, going upstairs to my cubicle, 
I threw myself on the bed and slept the long, dream- 
less sleep induced by thorough mental exhaustion. 
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CHAPTEE VII 

A DASH FOR LIBERTY 

From that day my life at St. Lawrence's seemed 
changed. The work had been hard before; now it 
was doubly so. From Sister Keziah's manner, and 
the few words let drop by my father, I had no doubt 
that she had called upon him, and, actuated by some 
motive I could not fathom, had given him a very 
garbled version of my unpleasant experiences. I was 
angry, indignant, and mortified by turns as I realised 
how utterly I had been tricked ; I writhed under the 
additional restraint now exercised; chafed at the 
rigid discipline enforced, and as, for every breach, 
however slight, of the stringent rules, the punishment 
grew more severe, I gradually worked myself into an 
absolute white heat of fury. There was, at this crisis, 
no friend to whom I could turn for advice or sympathy. 
Since Nurse Oliver had gone away I felt lonelier than 
I had ever been in the Hospital, for it seemed 
now as though all my friends had forsaken me. No, 
not all. For I recollected how Mr. Claverton had 
promised always to aid and help me to the best of his 
ability ; so that, although I could not help admitting 

our last interview had savoured less of the pastor and 
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more of the lover than is usual when a parishioner 
lays bare her soul before her spiritual adviser, 
I at last decided to tell him of my grievances, 
and ask him to help me start afresh in a different 
hospital Wherefore I despatched a long and 
miserable letter, dwelling with ghoulish joy upon 
my recent tribulations, and describing Sister 
Eeziah's conduct in no very measured terms; 
but this letter, to my intense chagrin, was not 
answered. Instead, however, I was summoned a 
day or two later to the office, just as I was 
starting for the Hospital at eight a.nL Mr. Claver- 
ton, I was told, had written to Sister Keziah and, 
in consequence of the brazen boldness I had 
shown in writing such a letter to a man, I should 
henceforth be forbidden to write or receive any 
letters until Sister Keziah saw fit to alter her 
decision. Any letters coming for me, she added, 
would be instantly destroyed. 

"Were there any this morning?" I asked, 
although I could hardly speak for fast rising 
passion. 

Sister Keziah did not answer. 

"You can't stop my letters; it isn't legal!" 
I burst out, at last exasperated beyond en- 
durance. "And as to writing them, 1*11 write 
as many as I like and post them too!" 

"YouTl find that will not be so easy," Sister 
Keziah replied, with meaning. "Now go to your 
work." 

Boiling with rage, I left the office, resolved to find 
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some way of circumventing this unjust decision. 
Sister Keziah probably intended to keep me under 
stricter surveillance than before, I reflected, as I 
pondered her portentous words. Perhaps she would 
arrange for me to sleep at the Hospital in the future, 
80 that I should never again have a chance to be 
alone when out of doors. Probably she would 
manage it. that very day, in which case I should 
indeed be as completely under her thumb as luck- 
less Nurse Oliver had been. No; anything sooner 
than that. I would run away, climb out of a window, 
steal out when I was going oflf duty for the night, 
or — or — better than either, I thought, struck by a 
sudden inspiration, why not now — at once — just as I 
was, instead of going on to the Hospital ? What 
could be easier to manage ? For I ran no risk of 
being immediately discovered; there would be no 
perilous climbing, nor adventurous escape; Sister 
Keziah would imagine I was on duty in my ward, 
and my Head Nurse would believe I was detained by 
Sister Keziah. Without a moment's hesitation I 
decided upon this solution of my present diflBculties ; 
and, instead of going on towards St. Laurence's, I 
hurried away in the opposite direction, not venturing 
to look round, in case I should find I was being 
followed, hardly daring to breathe, although my pulse 
throbbed quickly and my heart beat fast at this un- 
expected dash for liberty. It was not until I heard 
nine o'clock striking by half-a-dozen different clocks 
that I actually realised I had indeed made my 
escape and burnt my boats behind me. I began to 
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wonder what I had better do, and then, with a 
delightful sense of joyous lightheartedness, I gaily 
disposed of the immediate future by entering an 
Aerated Bread shop just opened for the day, and 
celebrated the return from captivity with tea and 
bath buns — ^a breakfast that, after a long course of 
cold suet pudding and porridge, and a pale, dispirited 
fluid the Sisters called coffee, partook of the nature of 
an orgy. This disposed of, I resolved to go round to 
the diflferent hospitals and apply in person for any post 
that might be vacant. 

" There are so many hospitals that there's sure to 
be a vacancy in one of them," I thought, as I hope- 
fully set out. But after I had spent the morning 
helplessly wandering through the labyrinths of 
Lambeth, and scouring the neighbourhood of West- 
minster, I was wofuUy tired and footsore, and re- 
garded my chances of success with far less certainty. 
However, the Free Library in St. Martin's Lane 
offered a welcome rest and refuge, and thither I 
repaired, finding the absolute silence maintained in 
the reading-room a perfect rest in itself after the 
racket and the constant trafiBc of the streets. 

Almost two hours of the precious day slipped 
away whilst I was engrossed with the new magazines 
— a treat I had not enjoyed for months ; and even 
then I was only recalled by the pangs of hunger 
from comforting romance to the fresh page I had 
recently turned in the story of my own life. Upon 
searching my pocket I found with some dismay that 
elevenpence halfpenny represented all my available 
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cash. It was clear that this sum must he expended 
carefully, and to the best advantage. 

Near the Library is a cheap Temperance Establish- 
ment. Here the succulent pork chop, the appetising 
"sausage and mashed," or any other like delicacy 
may be obtained for the merest trifle, as I found 
upon consulting the perennial bill of fare ; and here, 
after some hesitation, I decided in favour of a 
mysterious little steak pudding, which I carried to 
a pew-like compartment and ate with a very tinny 
fork. A massive woman of the charring persuasion 
occupied the opposite seat to mine; aud to the 
mingled odour of gin and onions that her presence 
already conveyed, she added the fragrance of a 
generous herring, which she devoured with a mug 
of cocoa. The food was undoubtedly clean and 
probably wholesome; but the accessories were dis- 
agreeable, and the metallic taste of the fork rankled 
in my mouth. The atmosphere was laden with a 
combination of indescribable smells ; odorous steam 
issued from the urns, and, in places, trickled in tiny 
streams down the walls ; the sawdust-strewn floor 
betrayed the fact that it was occasionally and im- 
partially used as a spittoon. Under all these circum- 
stances, I finished my meal as quickly as possible, 
and again resumed my weary quest for employment. 

It was now three o'clock in the afternoon; but, 
notwithstanding my long rest, I was feeling jaded, 
and dispirited besides at my lack of success. How- 
ever, there was nothing for it but to try again. I 
need not dwell upon the wretched afternoon and 
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evening that followed, as hope gradually faded into 
disappointment, and disappointment darkened into 
absolute despair. At nine o'clock that night, just 
twelve hours after my first breath of liberty, I was 
alone in London, without food, and lacking sufficient 
money to procure me even the commonest lodging 
for the night. At every Hospital I had received 
the same discouraging answer, and now I knew it 
was useless to try any more. What I should do I 
had no idea. My father had said that if ever it were 
absolutely necessary his roof would shelter me ; but 
after all that had passed between us I was resolved 
that, come what might, I would never ask another 
favour. After obtaining the usual reply, when I 
made known my errand at St. George's, I had crossed 
over into Hyde Park, and there I wandered aimlessly 
about — ^because it was large, and people would not 
stare at me so curiously as some of them had done 
in the streets an hour previously. Sometimes I sat 
down for a little while, but only for a very little 
while indeed. I was frightened — frightened of every 
footstep, frightened of being alone in that vast and 
almost empty wilderness. Now and then I could 
see shadows stealing stealthily by ; they were those 
who, like myself, had no other roof to cover them, 
and would rest stiffly on a bench all through the 
hours of the dreadful night to come. As it grew 
later I left the paths, and crossed over the grass as 
far as I could get from any foot- way ; but others did 
that too, and again and again I could see the ghostly 
figures, sometimes moving, sometimes lying full 
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length on an unobserved bench, until the • slight 
rustle of my dress on the grass would make them 
start up with a cry or an oath. Always frightened, 
always on the defensive, what had they all done, 
these lonely wretches who shared with me the 
horrors of a night spent in that awful wilderness 
beneath the terrifying inmiensity of heaven, where 
through the white veil of mist there shone faintly 
the cold and passionless stars ? 

Upon one bench beneath the trees I came upon a 
young girl huddled into an uneasy and apprehensive 
heap. As I paused, she looked up and said, eagerly — 

"There's plenty of room," and then added, "it*s the 
first night I've tried sleeping out here, and if you're 
going to stop too it won't be so lonesome as by my- 
self." 
It was almost impossible that I could walk about 
any longer, so, aching in every limb, I took the prof- 
fered half of the bench. We were both too nervous 
to think of sleep, but we rested and talked a little in 
a half whisper, and watched eagerly for the first 
glimpse of dawn long before it could have been hoped 
for even three months later in the year. And I 
heard her story — or part of it — a story so pitifully 
commonplace that it would not be worth while to re- 
produce it here, especially as it could never sound so 
terribly tragic, so woefully hopeless, as when I heard 
it in the midnight darkness of the Park, with a wind 
soughing through the ghostly trees and every form 
and aspect of human misery silently surrounding us. 

" I don't mind the daytime so much," she told me 
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with a shiver. "Tou can walk about then, and it 
doesn't seem so bad. But I'm frightened here. I 
daren't spend another night like this." 

" What shall you do?" I asked, for I knew that I 
too lacked the courage to repeat the experiment. 
But, without directly answering me, she said — 

" Down in Surrey, where I lived, there was a river 
that used to wind right away past the fields and 
woods until, miles farther on, it reached the sea. We 
often spent whole afternoons there in the boat. He 
smoked, and I used to scull. I'm afraid of the river 
here — ^it's so dark and muddy and dreadful ; but I 
sometimes think I'll go back to my own place — I 
should not be afraid there — and I'd like to end it 
where it all began." 

" It's so wicked," I said, and then I stopped. By 
what right could I dare to sit in judgment on her for 
either sin ? But for the accident of circumstances 
that story might have been mine as welL I left my 
glibly moral observation unfinished, and we were 
both silent, passively waiting, until, at last, after 
coimtless hours seemed to have passed, a faint streak 
of light began to glimmer in the east Still motion- 
less, we watched the dawn breaking in the darkness 
of the Park ; watched it as it slowly spread across the 
sky and the great trees stood outlined in the faint 
grey light ; watched it as it grew yet brighter, and 
until it showed our faces each to the other, white and 
haggard, and sharpened by the long vigil through 
wMch we had just passed. 

For a moment the girl's eyes rested curiously upon 
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my uniform, now fully revealed for the first time, 
and then she relapsed again into her previous apathy, 
only saying, with some weariness — 

" Fm glad it's over at last.** 

Meanwhile I was gazing with considerable dismay 
at the ravages a night in the open air had inflicted on 
my costume. My cloak was limp and draggled, and 
damp with the penetrating white fog that still hung 
over the tree-tops; my once trim gossamer veil 
dangled in a thin lank rag from my uniform bonnet, 
bent with rain and mist ; the large white collar and 
cuffs, usually imparting such an air of studied neat- 
ness were now transformed into moist wrecks of 
grimy linen. Then I said aloud, with some despair — 

" I can't go to any Hospital in this plight. What- 
ever am I going to do ? ** 

" Take them off*," she suggested, "if you don't want 
to be stopped and questioned. Somebody's sure to do 
that from respect to the uniform. And if you'd 
meant telling what it is you've done, I suppose you 
wouldn't have been hera" 

Struck by the wisdom of the suggestion, but with- 
out vouchsafing any explanation, I silently removed 
my cuffs and collars and crammed them into my 
pocket, took out the veil and white front from my 
bonnet, and then, by way of making my disguise 
more complete, I effected an exchange with my 
friend. It looked a little out of place, I thought, with 
her blue serge reefer and the draggled remains of a 
boating skirt, but not more so than did the ruin of a 

jaunty little straw "sailor" with which I now 
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crowned my own sad-coloured cloak. When the 
alterations in our attire were completed, I proposed a 
joint breakfast upon the remaining threepence in my 
pocket. This offer she accepted after some demur, 
and accordingly we made our way to a coffee stall 
standing just outside the Park gates, where, after 
partaking of coffee and bread and butter, we parted — 
I to return hopelessly to the Park, whilst she stead- 
fastly set her face towards Westminster in accord- 
ance with her grim desire " to be getting on towards 
Surrey." 

A few hours later I was aroused from the lethargic 
state into which I seemed to have passed by a jovial 
looking gentleman of middle age stopping short at 
the bench I had chosen, and suspending for a moment 
the cheery whistling of which I had been dimly 
conscious. He looked at me a little keenly, and 
then said, as he thrust sixpence into my hand : "Here, 
my girl, you look as if you want something to warm 
you." Then, nodding kindly, he walked quickly on, 
whilst I, dazed and bewildered, but hysterically 
thankful for the timely assistance shown by a com- 
plete stranger, broke down and shed the first tears 
my bitter pilgrimage had known. 

But after that I have no very distinct recollection 

of anything that happened. Himger and exposure, 

to both of which I was yet a stranger, had perhaps 

in some degree dUlled my senses. Sometimes I 

watched the people passing, and sometimes I was 

living over again every tedious detail of my life at 

St. Lawrence's, until at last I was not sure whether 
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I was in the Hospital picturing the Park, or in the 
Park thinking of the HospitaL Then they both 
seemed to be dreams, strange, grey, misty dreams — 
with people in them — always people coming and 
going, laughing and talking, never still, never un- 
happy, nor cold, nor hungry. Sometimes the dreams 
altered, and I was spending the precious sixpence I 
had just received ; but when or where I actually did 
spend it, or what I bought — except that I am sure it 
was something to eat — I shall never know. But 
when the Spring evening began to close in, I was no 
longer in the Park. I was in the streets again, 
walking towards somewhere with a definite purpose 
in view — a purpose that had grown gradually, 
imperceptibly, as the day had waned. I was tired 
and footsore, but I could not rest, for it was a long, 
long way that 1 must go. And so, walking, 
stumbling, limping, or staggering, I still pressed for- 
ward, always, always on, and always towards that one 
goal— one street in that bewildering labyrinth of 
streets — one house that would stand out from a row 
of houses exactly similar. With a last and mighty 
eflfort the haven was reached, there was a long and 
despairing wrench at the shining knob marked 
"Night Bell," and a tottering, trembling, and 
wretched creature crouched in the portico and fell, 
as the door was opened, a huddled and fainting heap 
at the feet of the £ev. James Claverton. 
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CHAPTEK VIII 

lost! 

Mr. Claverton's first act was characteristic. With- 
out a word, he softly closed the front door, and then, 
picking me up, half -led and half -carried me into the 
study, where he deposited me in a low and cushioned 
basket-chair standing by the glowing fire. Then he 
quickly produced a decanter of sherry from its 
customary and retired position behind the Concord- 
ance, and pouring out a wine-glassful, said, authorita- 
tively — 

" Drink it right down, and don't attempt to talk 
until you feel better." 

I silently obeyed, and then leaned wearily back 
amongst the cushions, whilst Mr. Claverton, in the 
arm-chair on the opposite side of the fireplace, re- 
garded me with evident perplexity. Presently he 
said — 

" Whatever is that on your head ? I hardly knew 
you." 

" It's a hat," I said, wearily ; " and it belongs to a 
girl I talked to in the Park last night No, I don't 
know who she was. I expect she's dead now. When 
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we parted this morning she was going on to Surrey 
to drown herself." 

For a moment the Vicar seemed too much amazed 
to speak. Then he gasped, disjointedly — 

"What in the world are you talking about ? And 
where on earth have you been — and what have you 
been doing ? " 

" I've run away from St. Lawrence's," I said. " I 
hated it, and I hated the Hospited and the patients 
too, and I hated Sister Keziah worst of all. And no 
one would take me in at any other hospital, though 
I am sure I went to half the places in London. And 
I hadn't enough money to pay for any lodging, so I 
had to stop in the Park all last night. You don't 
know how awful that was. I've been there all to- 
day, and every bone in my body aches, and I'm stiflF 
all over. And — and — don't send me away again, 
Mr. Claverton ! Let me stop here by the fire for a 
little while — I haven't been warm for two days, and 
I'm tired to death and nearly starved besides ! " 

" Is it so bad as that?" he said, kindly, as I paused. 
" Well, sit here quietly till I come back," and he went 
out of the room, whilst I, succumbing to the seductive 
warmth — such a welcome contrast to the piercing 
cold outside — contentedly leaned back again amongst 
the yielding cushions, far too much exhausted to 
know or to care what was to happen next. Beyond 
a drowsy sense of physical comfort I was conscious 
of nothing until Mr. Claverton spoke again. He had 
returned with a steaming bowl which he placed up- 
on a little table now drawn up to my chair, and 
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though I now wanted nothing save to be left alone, 
I swallowed the soup with mechanical obedience, 
whilst the Vicar brought in additional rugs and 
cushions and pulled the couch up before the fire. 

" You had better lie down here," he suggested, as I 
put down the spoon and wearily closed my eyes 
again. " It will be more comfortable, so perhaps you 
may sleep a little." 

I tried to obey, but now the actual necessity for 
action was past, the reaction had set in, and my 
limbs refused to move. He picked me up and carried 
me to the sofa, arranged the rugs and made up the 
fire, and then went quietly from the room. I must 
have fallen asleep immediately, for I remember 
nothing further until I awoke with a start and the 
paralysing fear that I had dropped asleep whilst on 
duty. Then the half -awakened brain struggled back 
to conscious intelligence, with a swift recollection of 
the previous night spent under the cloud-swept 
heavens, a damp mist penetrating my clothes and 
chilling me through and through. I opened my 
eyes in apprehension — a feeling that changed quickly 
to intense relief as they fell upon the luxurious study 
bathed in a warm red glow. As I stirred, the Vicar 
moved in his arm-chair and said — 

" Feeling better now ? You've been asleep nearly 
two hours." 

" IVe had a glorious sleep, and I feel almost myself 
again, thank you. Supposing I hadn't thought of 
coming to you, I should have had simply nowhere to 
go. 
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" Well, now, if you can, I should like you to tell 
me what youVe been doing. Why didn't you stay 
at St. Lawrence's, at least for the present, as I 
advised you when I wrote ? " 

" I haven't had any letter," I said. " Sister Keziah 
kept it back on account of what I wrote to you." 
And then, considerably refreshed by my long sleep, I 
took the baeket-chair again, and told the Vicar all 
that had happened, from my admission to Hospital 
work to the series of events that had led me, faint 
and starving, to his door that night. 

He listened in complete silence, and then said, 
thoughtfully — 

" Poor little girl ! Never mind ; you must get up 
your strength somehow before we talk about another 
hospital." 

" But what can I do ?" I asked, as the old vexed 
problem again presented itself. 

" Never mind all that," said the Vicar, soothingly. 
" We will see in the morning what can be arranged. 
I'm sorry I can't offer you a bed to-night, but my 
cousin has the only one that's aired. Certainly you 
might have shared it, but I hardly like to rouse her 
up now. It's nearly three o'clock." 

"This will be very comfortable," I protested. 

" Pray don't think of disturbing her." Then we said 

good-night, and as Mr. Claverton crept upstairs to 

finish the sleep out of which he had been roused 

some hours before, I dropped into a slumber so sound 

that I did not move imtil the hall clock struck eight, 

and I started up to find the sun streaming through 
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the blind, and a servant waiting at my side with a 
cup of tea, and a message from the Vicar's cousin, 
kindly offering me the use of her room when I was 
ready to dress. I went upstairs immediately, and 
was shown into a large and well-appointed bedroom, 
where a lady, apparently of that age which is dis- 
creetly described as ?' uncertain," sat in an elaborate 
dressing-gown, writing letters by the fire. 

" I have heard all about you, Miss Grey," she said, 
as the maid softly closed the door behind me. " Jim's 
told me all about your misfortunes. So dreadfully 
sad for you ! I'm sure I can sympathise, for I know 
too well what trouble is. And I expect your clothes 
are utterly spoilt. Let me lend you some fresh ones, 
and then you will, I am sure, be glad of a hot bath by 
my fire, whilst I am away downstairs." 

I thanked her feebly, for I felt as though I had 
been suddenly transported into the middle of a fairy 
tale ; and she began immediately to rummage over the 
contents of a chest of drawers, at the same time 
regaling me with scraps of her own history. 

" I won't lend you these," said she, as she turned 
over a heap of exquisitely-embroidered underlinen; 
"they're so elaborate you really wouldn't care for 
them, I know, after the beautiful simplicity you've 
been accustomed to. How I wish we could all lead 
those nice, quiet, secluded lives in the cloister or in the 
hospital. But, of course. Providence dispenses things 
otherwise, and we must submit. Here's quite a 
plain one. The sort of thing T should really prefer 
to wear myself, but my dear husband — well, of course, 
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he had Ms ideas that a wife's first duty is to her 
husband. A soft answer tumeth away wrath, and a 
frilled petticoat works wonders. As to a dress, 
perhaps you could manage with this old tea-gown for 
the present. Now I think you have everything. 
When you're quite ready come down to breakfast and 
tell me something amusing about those horrid people 
at the Hospital. I always told Jim that woman was 
a cat!" 

*' Do you know Sister Keziah ? " I asked, in sur- 
prise. 

** Know her ? My dear, I knew her long before 
she was Sister Keziah and the Church's Bride, or 
anyone else's for that matter, though by all accounts 
she ought to have been somebody's, only one never 
quite knew whose. Ah, my dear, it's a wicked world, 
and as to whited sepulchres, one is simply over-run 
with them!" With which moral reflection Mrs. 
Carey-March lightly tripped away downstairs, and I 
turned my attention to my toilet. With a little 
management I was able to arrange the borrowed 
clothes so that they would fit me, and at nine o'clock 
descended the stairs, refreshed by my bath, and feel- 
ing at peace with myself and the world. I found Mr. 
Claverton and his cousin both in the morning-room 
ready for breakfast — a meal that proved a veritable 
banquet after our severe regimen at St. Lawrence's. 

" Jim's been telling me all about your leper people," 

said Mrs. Carey-March, with interest. " How good 

and clever of you to think of nursing them ! But, 

tell me, aren't you afraid you'll catch something ? Of 
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course, they're sad sufferers, and I only wish," said 
Mrs. Carey-March, in a burst of zealous enthusiasm, 
^ that we could all go and be missionaries and nurses 
and so on. But it isn't given to us all to answer the 
cry from Macedonia, so we poor stay-at-homes must 
be content with our .little humble lights to be hidden 
under a busheL" 

This alternative, however, she seemed to accept 
with eminent cheerfulness, but I tried to look im- 
pressed by the spirit of quiet piety, although the 
Vicar only laughed and suggested that in many cases 
if the bushel were removed it would be found that 
the light had emulated the example of the famous 
disappearing lady. 

" She's a dreadful hmnbug," he told me, when we 
were alone. " It's from some vague idea, I think, of 
paying respect to my cloth that she always tries to 
drag into her conversation some inappropriate portion 
of a mutilated text. But she's really a very jolly 
woman, and we always get on capitally together. I'm 
afraid I shall miss her very much when she goes." 

" Is she going away then ? " I asked. 

" In a week or two," the Vicar explained. " She's 
going to Italy for a couple of months, and as I don't 
care about staying on here alone, I shall take my own 
Spring vacation then." 

I said nothing, and he added — 

" I daresay I can manage to get you admitted to 

some Hospital before then. There's St. Ursula's — 

you could go there almost immediately, but I don't 

know whether you could put up with the discipline." 
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"Is it as strict as St. Lawrencje's ? " I asked, 
faintly, for Hospital life seemed less inviting than 
ever since I had just b^un to taste the joy of having 
nothing to do. 

" As strict ? My dear girl, St. Lawrence's is the 
most lax I know of — the reason why I recommended 
it in the first instance. Still I don't see what else 
can be done " 

"No, of course not," I agreed, but without 
enthusiasm. " But I needn't trouble about it until 
you hear from them." And I resolved to make the 
most of my brief holiday and let the future arrange 
itself. But after ten days of delicious idleness had 
passed, Mr. Claverton called me one morning into 
his study and told me that in a few days a vacancy 
would occur at St. Ursula's which I should be 
able to filL 

I was silent, although I knew I should have ex- 
pressed my gratitude. 

" Will that do for you ? " he asked, after a patient 
pause. 

"Yes, thank you. It's very kind of you to 
have taken such trouble," I said gloomily; "and 
I'll do the best I can, and try to do better than I did 
before." 

" Very well. We can consider that settled. But 
you don't seem very pleased to be going back to your 
work," adding, in a lower tone, "Have you been 
happy here — Evelyn ? " 

" It's — it's been like heaven ! " I said, heartily, and 
conscious that the simile was a neat one in connection 
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with his profession. " I know it's lazy, but I do wish 
they hadn't wanted a nurse just yet" 

The Vicar passed liis arm round my waist, and 
drew me closer. 

" Why should you go back at all ? " he whispered. 
" You know what your life will be. Stay with me, 
and you need never leave me, unless you wish it." 

" But — but— you are going away." 

" You can come too, and take care of me." 

"But, Mr. Claverton " 

"Well?" 

" It — it isn't quite the thing, is it ? " I asked a little 
lamely. 

"Why not ? Two men go away together, and so 
do two girls. Why not a man and a girl ? It's much 
joUier." 

"But — well — don't you see, it would look so 
peculiar to other people," I stammered, a little over- 
awed by this sudden accession of discomposing pure- 
mindedness to the Vicar's character, and not a little 
fearful that my own objections merely betrayed 
an immoral disposition, as I recollected that 
convenient text, which not infrequently represents 
the whole Biblical knowledge of its upholders, " To the 
pure all things are pura" 

" It's a pity you have such conventional ideas," Mr. 
Claverton observed, blandly: " I should have thought 
myself that a change would have done you a lot of 
good ; but, of course, go to the Hospital if you prefer 
it. Do just as you please ; but before the post goes 
out let me know what you have decided." 
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I went slowly from the room, uncertain how to act. 
Of course, I knew what I ought to have done had I 
wished to emulate the poor but depressingly virtuous 
heroine of fiction. I should have reared my head 
proudly, disclosing my swan-like throat, and I should 
have replied disdainfully, before I swept proudly from 
the room, — 

" Sir, you forgot yourself. Such a proposition is dis- 
honourable, and unworthy of a gentleman ! " 

But, unfortunately, I was not a pen-and-ink, but 
only a very flesh-and-blood creation, filled with 
human longings for warmth and comfort and good 
food, and a decided preference for the easiest paths of 
life. Weighing against this I had the ordinary ideas 
upon morality that a girl gathers together vaguely 
and indiscriminately from her schoolfellows and the 
Catechism ; and superadded to these was the up-to- 
date and elastic conception of morality as gleaned at 
St. Lawrence's. In my perplexity I went to Mrs. 
Carey-March for guidance. I told her what the 
Vicar had proposed, and asked her what she would 
advisa Her reply was unexpected — 

" Just whichever you would prefer, my dear. Of 
course, it's just a little unconventional, perhaps ; but 
you see, whether you go, or whether you don't, won't 
alter what people say already." 

" Already ! " I repeated, in some bewilderment. 

" Can't you see that coming to Jim, as you did, in 

the dead of night, claiming his protection, has, of 

course, virtually ruined your reputation altogether ? 

There was no use in pointing it out before. What's 
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done can't be undone, don't you know, and we must 
all bear our daily cross." 

" What else could I do ? " I gasped in horror. " I 
had nowhere to go, and I couldn't stop another 
night in the dreadful Park. Everything can be ex- 
plained." 

"My dear child! The world doesn't ward ex- 
planations; it wants a scandal, and of course it 
generally gets one. Whatever you do now — even if 
you go off to your lepers — won't make the slightest 
difference, because there will always be somebody who 
will remember that you were turned out of your 
father's house — Heaven knows why — that you have 
spent a night no one knows where ; of course you can't 
expect to be believed if you say you slept in the 
Park ; and in the middle of the next night you rang 
Jim up, and it is a matter of common knowledge that 
you were alone with him in the study till three 
o'clock next morning. Of course you know it's all 
right, and / know it's all right; but we must all 
suffer from public opinion, so we may as well kiss the 
rod and get our money's worth." 

" It's cruel, it's shameful ! " I began, but she went 
on — 

"Don't you see you won't be any worse off if you 
go South with Jim now ? If / don't mind, why, 
who else should ? So my advice is simply enjoy your- 
self and leave the rest to Providence — and Jim." 

♦ * * ♦ Ht Hf 

How can I tell here that which must be told? 
How can I confess to one of the commonest and yet 
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the saddest episode of all in a woman's life-story, and 
dare to hope that outraged, but untempted, virtue 
will look with pity rather than contempt upon the 
dreadful step taken by a girl who scarcely realised 
the enormity of the sin she was committing ? I was 
so young — so friendless ; life had been very hard and 
my heart was aching for the love that had never come 
to me. The price was a heavy one to pay ; but then 
I thought the world well lost Too late I learnt the 
bitter truth of Shelley's lines — 

" It needeth not the Hell that bigots frame 
To punish those that err ; earth in itself 
Contains at once the evil and the cure. 
And all-sufficing Nature doth chastise 
Those who transgress her laws." 



Spring had budded into Summer, and Summer had 
ripened into Autumn, before the extended holiday,, 
begun as a Spring vacation, came to an end at last,, 
and we bade a regretful farewell to the blue hills of 
old-world Normandy. It was all over now, the long, 
dreamy, idle Summer,. and as we sped towards Calais,, 
where we had arranged to join Mrs. Carey-March, I 
was conscious, for the first time for months, of the 
old sense of loneliness and hopeless wondering what 
was to come next. The Vicar was silently engrossed 
with some French comic publications. There had risen 
between us both an invisible, but none the less real, 
barrier of restraint which somehow or other had made 
its presence felt that morning, filling me with vague 
fears and apprehensions, and seemed to separate u& 
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entirely, utterly — ^perhaps for ever. He had said but 
little during the journey, and I — I was to much 
over-whelmed with a new-found shame and self- 
reproach to answer in any but the briefest monosyl- 
lables. 

" For goodness' sake, don't begin to cry again 1" Mr. 
Claverton remarked presently, as he glanced over the 
top of his newspaper to where I sat, drearily gazing 
out of the window. " Tour eyes are swollen already. 
What on earth is the matter with you ? " 

" I can't go over it all again," I said, wearily, and 
feeling extremely thankful that there were no other 
occupants of the carriage to overhear our conversa- 
tion. 

"Whatever is the use of harping on the same 
subject ? " asked the Vicar, irritably. " Have I not 
told you, once and for all, that marriage between us 
is entirely out of the question ? You know perfectly 
well that it is against my principles to sanction 
marriage among the clergy. It claims their time and 
attention which otherwise must belong wholly and 
solely to the Church." 

" I can't go back to where everyone knows me ! I 
can't — I can't ! " I protested. " I don't know what's 
to become of me, and I think, and think, and think, 
until I believe I shall go mad." 

"Now, don't begin to be absurd and emotionaL 
There's nothing so very unusual in it all. People may 
call this sort of thing unconventional, but from my 
own experience of girls I must confess they are only 
unconventional when they don't act the fool some 
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time or another. I don't believe there is a girl living 
who would not have done just the same as you — and 
been only too glad to have had the chance." 

" But where can I go, and what can I do ? I've 
entirely ruined my life ! " I began, miserably, but the 
Vicar interrupted. 

" Why, of course, you'll go on with your Hospital 
work presently, when it's all over. You know I've 
arranged for the immediate future. What the deuce 
does this little episode matter to anybody but your- 
self? Tour patients won't be any better nursed 
whether you're married, or whether you ought to be 
and aren't. I tell you, you are not alone. You don't 
suppose that any of those old hags at St. Lawrence's 
took their vows to renounce the World, the Flesh, 
and the Devil before they had sampled all three? 
Not they. And you may be quite sure they feel 
compelled to break their vows at times, or else they 
wouldn't be able to fully appreciate the luxury of 
their own sacrifices." 

I was silent, though unconvinced by the Vicar's 
specious, but misleading, arguments, and, apparently 
assured that I had been brought to reason, he placidly 
resumed the perusal of Jounml Amusant and the rest 
of the journey was passed without further discussion. 

At Calais we were joined by Mrs. Carey-March, 
who was to cross by the same boat. She had been 
spending a couple of weeks in Paris by way of com- 
pleting her lengthy holiday ; but despite a delightful 
shopping expedition (resulting in her appearing 
rather after the fashion of the dressy Queen of 
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Sheb^t), and a highly improper story, coupled with a 
satisfactory lunch/with which Mr. Claverton sought 
to rouse her drooping spirits, the poor lady was 
extremely depressed and inclined to cavil at every- 
one. Her wanderings, as I gathered from her dis- 
jointed conversation, had been shared by an individual 
to whom she once or twice referred as "Dick," but 
more generally by the indistinctive pronoun, and 
it seemed that Dick had been responsible for every 
conceivable indiscretion, including the culminating 
one of being already married (although he had 
presumable betrayed the trusting innocence of five 
and forty) to a " putty-faced little fool, I do assure 
you, Jim, who dresses like a heathen, and talks 
like a copy-book ! " 

But from the moment she stepped on board, Mrs. 
Carey-March hopelessly resigned herself to the 
stewardess and Providence, and could think of 
nothing else, except once when she managed to gasp 
out a few indefinite condolences, and said, vaguely, 
"Everything was so tiresome and unfortunate, and 
just as if poor Jim hadn't enough to bear already, 
and altogether it did seem to show such shiftlessness 
and want of consideration all round," etc. The passage 
was very rough, for a strong autumnal gale was 
blowing, and long before we were halfway across 
every lady passanger had succumbed to the seductive 
attentions of the stewardess. I was, therefore, 
thoroughly ill by the time we reached Dover, where 
we had arranged to part, the Vicar and his cousin 
proceeding to London, whilst I was to take a local 
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train to a country village a few miles along the 
coast. 

" I shall be all right — I would much rather keep 
to our original plan," I persistently reiterated, when, 
alarmed at my sudden indisposition, they both urged 
me to go back with them after all to the Vicarage. 
However, I was allowed eventually to have my own 
way, and we parted at Dover, Mrs. Carey-March 
hissing confused advice into my ear as she said 
good-bye, and Mr. Claverton, after the last hand- 
shake had been given, hurrying back to press a 
a crumpled bank-note into my hand as he bade me 
with airy confidence to keep my spirits up, and I 
should soon be all right. 
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CHAPTER IX 

A LAST APPEAL 

In a certain little village on the South Coast there 
is a tiny country Hospital for women, built by a 
local benefactor who holds views which have been 
stigmatised as "advanced," "unorthodox," or even 
"ungodly," according to the so-called religious 
opinion of his traducers. This unenviable reputation 
has been gained in consequence of some of the 
conditions under which the patients are received — 
conditions so opposed to the usual narrow bigotry 
governing such institutions, that the work carried 
on by the little Hospital is more suggestive of that 
simplicity and romance we associate with the 
monasteries and sanctuaries of the Middle Ages 
than the customary red-tapeism of the ordinary 
Infirmary. Every case is, without exception, received 
gratuitously, and no distinction whatever is accorded 
to any patient, no matter to what station of life she 
belongs; each is treated with precisely the same 
kindness and delicacy. Beyond evening prayers 
religious services are not enforced, but left to the 
discretion of the Hector, a sweet, benevolent, white- 
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haired old man, who spent his youth and early 
manhood in a deplorable London slum, and, familiar 
with every phase of human misery and suffering, will 
afford what help and consolation he best can, 
and is content to leave judgment and sentence 
to a higher and, let us believe, a more merciful 
tribimal than we can ever hope for here. In short, 
the spirit which governs this institution is Christian 
love and sympathy and forbearance — ^not the Christi- 
anity that shrieks from a hypocritical pulpit and 
lifts its dainty skirts lest they should be sullied by 
contact with a more sorely tempted and repentant 
Magdalen ; but the Christianity once professed by a 
handful of Galilean fishermen, and living in those 
words that nothing but Divine love and compassion 
could have prompted : " Neither do I condemn thee ; 
go thou and sin no more." 

Into this hospital then I entered — but this time 
not in a professional capacity. As I lay in the small, 
neat bed, I could see through the opposite window a 
stretch of pasture-land sloping down towards the sea, 
whose gentle swish, as the waves fell on the distant 
beach, soothed my waking hours and haunted my 
dreams. It was very late in the autumn, but in the 
window-box the nasturtiums still trailed their long 
Btalks and vivid blossoms, and when the cheery 
Matron came in from her early morning walk, she 
brought with her a faint suggestion of the mignonette 
scenting the old-world garden below. It was indeed 
a sweet and peaceful little spot, and a strange con- 
trast to the barrack-like appearance which the long 
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wards in St. Lawrence's must always have presented 
to the patients. But even at St. Lawrence's I 
had been happier than I was here, for with the last 
few days had come back an overwhelming recollection 
of my schoolgirl standard of morality, and it was 
with saddened thoughts that I regarded the poor 
nameless little bundle that wailed and fretted at my 
side. 

It was almost a year since I entered upon Hospital 
work, and what a strange eventful year it had been ! 
I remembered how, through all my perplexites, I had 
invariably looked to Mr. Claverton for guidance, and 
I remembered, too, into what a series of catastrophes 
his advice had invariably plunged me. Mrs. Carey - 
March had once quoted — or rather misquoted — with 
her usual irresponsible efifort after Biblical effect: 
"When thy father and mother forsake thee, the 
Vicar shall take thee up." He did ; and a delicate 
infant was now added to the category of my troubles. 

" Fretting, my dear ? Come, this won't do ! " said 
the kind-hearted Matron one morning, as she came 
quietly up to the bedside and surprised me in one of 
my despondent moods. 

" Tell me what it is, and let me see if I can't help 
you." 

" I want to get up and be well and strong again, son 
that I can go to London," I said, tearfully. " No it 
isn't that I want to leave here, only I must go. I 
can't tell you why, indeed I can't; only I don't know 
what I'm going to do afterwards, and I want it all 
settled." 
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She was silent, and I added presently — 

" I've written, but I've never had a single answer. 

** And I've been ill such a long time, and — I am so 
lonely and unhappy." 

For a moment the matron said nothing, perhaps 
because from other lips she had heard the same story 
so often. Then she answered, cheerily — 

" Well, you must pick up your strength as soon as 
you can, and we will see what can be done about the 
journey ; though don't you think something might be 
. managed without attempting that ? Let me see, it 
was Mr. Claverton who wrote to me about you; 
perhaps he could do something in the matter. 
Although I know him very little personally, I have 
always heard he is kindness itself in any case of 
distress or want." 

The Matron was evidently so entirely ignorant of 
any motive save that of pure friendliness having 
actuated the Vicar in despatching me to the Cottage 
Hospital, that I was silent from sheer inability to 
know what to say ; but I presently stammered that 
I would rather go to London as soon as I was able, 
and begged her to allow it as quickly as possible. 

It was, however, fully ten days afterwards before 
the journey could be undertaken, and even then, 
when I had said good-bye to the Matron, leaving my 
infant in her motherly care during my temporary 
absence, and was at last started upon the eventful 
journey I could not repress a few tears, for I felt so 
utterly weak and ill and heartbroken. But once 
again in London, I pulled myself together for the 
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final appeal I had decided to make ; and, though ectch 
step was an effort, I remembered that it brought me 
nearer to the Vicar and tried to keep up a brave 
heart for the sake of appearance. 

The maid ushered me into the study to await Mr. 
Claverton's return, for he had been called away from 
his unfinished luncheon to visit a dying parishioner. 
The room seemed just the same — so bright and warm 
and cheerful, and I sank wearily into the comfortable 
depths of the Vicar's special easy chair, and tried, as 
I had been trying all the morning, to decide in what 
words I could b€«t appeal to what manly feelings he 



"Well, Evelyn?" Mr. Claverton had entered 
noiselessly, and I must have been almost asleep. 
" Why didn't you write to tell me you were coming ? 
As it is, I have an appointment for this afternoon, 
and I can't spare you very long." 

The greeting was so strange, so cold, that it was 
with difficulty I managed at last to falter — 

"You never answered my letters, and I thought — 
I was afraid — ^you were ill perhaps, and I got so 
nervous I felt I could not rest untU I knew what 
was the matter." 

"You don't look as if you've rested much as it is. 
What on earth have you been doing with yourself? 
You look awfully bad," he said with brutal candour, 
as he perfunctorily kissed me. " You've got dread- 
fully thin, and it's not so very long since you went 
away, is it ? " 

" Five weeks and three days, and I've been very 
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ill. At one time the doctor didn't think I had 
strength enough to pull through. It was awful ! " 

"Dear, dear! I suppose that's what makes you 
look so old. You've aged about ten years since the 
summer, and you've lost all that nice colour you 
used to have. You know, Evelyn, you were once an 
awfully pretty girl ; but now, why, you're a positive 
wreck! You ought to take port wine, I should 
think, or something like that." 

" I suppose," I said, with some temper, " it doesn't 
occur to you to ask where I'm to get the money to 
buy anything at all, let alone port wine ; and as to 
being a wreck, why, if it had not been for you I 
should have been * an awfully pretty girl ' now ! " 

"But as to money, aren't you going to resume 
your Hospital work ? " asked Mr. Claverton, in tones 
of polite interest, and I answered — 

" I waited to see what you were going to propose." 

There was a pause ; then he said decidedly — 

"Once for all, Evelyn, let us understand each 
other plainly. I have already helped you, and upon 
more than one occasion. Now I can do no more, and 
for the future you must learn to depend upon your 
own resources. And whilst we are upon the subject, 
I may as well ask that you will not repeat these un- 
expected visits at all hours of the day — or night. 
It will presently be remarked upon in the parish." 

"You needn't be so frightened; I shan't trouble 

you again," I said. "I forgot I might ruin your 

reputation, which is, of course, of infinitely more 

importance to the parish than was mine to you." 
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"A sentiment that is neither correct nor yet 
epigrammatic, although you doubtless consider it to 
be both/' the Vicar observed blandly. "Can you 
for a moment abandon all striving after dramatic — 
and ungrammatical — ^language, and tell me, plainly 
and concisely, what you want ? " 

" Then, plainly and concisely, I want an affiliation 
order," I said, stung by the insult in the manner 
rather than the words, and more in the attitude of 
utter heartlessness than in either. 

"You can apply for it, certainly. But what good 
do you suppose that will do — except as an excellent 
advertisement for myself? If I deny your claim, 
what chances have you against me before a magis- 
trate? Look at the record you have. to admit. 
Sleeping in the open air with the lowest scum of 
London; refused admittance to your own father's 
house; running away stealthily from the Hospital 
where you were employed, and coming here to me 
late at night for protection. I offer you shelter 
from the streets — the only thing that in my pro- 
fessional capacity I could possibly do — and the 
result is that you wish to proclaim me father of 
your child. Court the publicity of the thing by all 
means. I assure you that personally I haven't the 
slightest objection, and in the eyes of the parish I 
shall be a martyr and a hero. Only, of cours3, by 
such a step you utterly blight your own prospects, 
and make known to the world what otherwise need 
never be divulged." 

In the face of such utter selfishness, such callous 
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indiflference, and above all, such bare-faced and ac- 
knowledged hypocrisy, I was utterly confounded. 
The Vicar was right Whatever story he chose to 
tell would sound more reasonable and less romantic 
than the truth, and I should gain nothing, but 
probably lose everything, by the publicity I so much 
dreaded. 

"I know that I've done wrong and been very 
wicked, but after all, thank God, I've not fallen to 
your level yet!" I said presently, in a burst of 
stormy indignation. "I've never pretended to be 
better than I really was, and I've never set myself up 
to teach other people how to lead pure and honest 
lives and all the time myself been wallowing in sin 
and wickedness, and leading poor wretched creatures 
who trusted and believed in me on to destruction, 
whilst I escaped scot-free." 

"From which I gather you now refer to my pro- 
fession," Mr. Claverton remarked. "But you seem 
to forget that it is my profession, just as nursing and 
doctoring are yours." 

Entirely ignoring this last retort, although it was 
with difficulty I controlled my temper, I only said — 

" Though you would deny it in a Court of Justice, 
you know that in the sight of God you are the father 
of my child. What are you going to do ? " 

"Nothing whatever." And the Vicar leaned back 
in his chair and yawned. 

" But about the baby ? " 

" Do just as you like. I've no sort of suggestion to 

ofifer. And — are you going to stop much longer ? The 
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discussion seems a trifle fruitless, don't you think ? 
And I'm overdue for an appointment already." 

" I don't know what to do ! " I sobbed at last, in 
sheer desperation, as the strong force called weakness 
betrayed itself in the tears I had choked back for so 
long. " I wish I'd died when I was so ill ! I wish we 
had both died ! I wish we could both die now ! I 
don't want the baby to grow up ! She'll hate and 
loathe me as everyone else does. I know she will, as 
soon as she can understand ! And she'll never know 
— ^no one will ever tell her that — how lonely and 
miserable and unhappy I was, and how I had no one 
at all who could advise me, or would advise me ! " 

"This all seems to be a little premature," Mr. 
Claverton observed with his irritating calmness which 
only served to make me more hysterical still. " And 
if you really are going now — yes, that's right, there 
are your gloves — if for present exigencies five shillings 
or half a sovereign will — " 

"I won't take it !" I cried passionately. "I hate 
you, I loathe you, despise you ! And I won't touch a 
penny of your money — the money you take for 
preaching sermons you don't write, for making your 
life one hypocritical lie ! But I'll never rest until I've 
made you suffer as you've made me ! I'll spend my 
whole life if need be, in working you mischief ! I'll 
live for that, and that only. I'll do it ! I'll do it 
somehow! I'll do it — " And then the strange 
hysterical ball that had been gradually rising in my 
throat at last choked my utterance, and with inarticu- 
late sounds I gasped and struggled for my breath. 
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" By Jove, Evelyn ! you look positively handsome ! 
Excitement certainly improves you ! Come, give me 
a kiss, and run away like a good girL I must really 
get ofif to the Mother's Meeting." And gently hustl- 
ing me from the room, he whistled up a cab, bundled 
me in and told the man to drive to the Victoria 
before I fully grasped the fact that I had left the 
study. 

Two hours later, as I stepped, in a half -dazed con- 
dition, on to the little village platform, I was met by 
a servant from the Hospital. 

" The Matron could not come herself to meet you," 
she explained, " but she didn't like you to come down 
alone." 

"Why, is anything the matter?" I asked languidly. 

" Your little one has been seized with croup ; the 
Matron fears it cannot last many hours," replied the 
girl. 

With the swift recollection of my wickedly 
impulsive wish only a few hours previously, I dropped 
helplessly on to the platform, and think I must have 
fainted, for I have no idea how I reached the Hospital. 
I remember nothing further until I found myself 
kneeling in agony by the little cot, and watching, 
with that terrible anguish that knows the limit of 
medical science has been reached, the awful struggle 
for life that was racking the puny little frame already 
so heavily handicapped for the race of life. 

" Can't anything be done ? " I cried. " She shan't 

die like this ! It's too dreadful." 
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But even as I rebelled, the little body was nearly 
burst by one fearful paroxysm, the heaving frame was 
suddenly stilled, the small face became imnaturally 
white, and the serious brown eyes opened slowly and 
became fixed, rigidly staring up towards that heaven 
whither its sinless little spirit had already fluttered. 
I knew then that I need no longer fear what my 
baby would learn hereafter, for she never would be 
** old enough to understand." 

** She will always be * my little girl,' 
For, oh 1 there is no growing old in Heaven ! " 
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CHAPTEE X 

"AND THAT WAY MADNESS LIES ! " 

" It's all over, poor little lamb ! " said the Matron^ 
quietly. "Come, my dear, and lie down a little 
while — you can do nothing here. She's out of pain 
now, and better ofif where she is." 

" She's better ofif where she is ! " I repeated, as I 
passively followed the Matron to her room and 
submitted to be tucked-up on her especial sofa. For 
by this time I was entirely jaded and worn out with 
the numerous events I had lived through in that one 
day; and, completely prostrated by the most ex- 
hausting of all causes — the fatigue that follows upon 
severe emotional excitement — I soon succumbed to 
the drowsy influence of the darkened sitting-room,, 
and dropped into a deep and dreamless slumber. 

When the first burst of passionate grief was over, 
I believe I hardly regretted the loss of my baby. For 
the next two days I seemed to be conscious of no- 
thing but a feeling of relief: relief that my own 
feeble and helpless grappling with the important 
question of the future could now be relaxed ; relief 
that the poor little atom of humanity bom pre- 
maturely to heritage of partial deformity and 
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physical sufifering — perhaps to even sadder experiences 
than these — ^had died before it had learned the 
meaning of the word life. 

But when those days were passed, I was conscious, 
beneath all this, of another feeling still: an instinct that 
I had tried to crush, to stamp out, to forget: a yearning 
most intense, and yet most powerless, which I had 
never known before, and which I prayed I might 
never know again. Oh, those terrible lines that 
haunted my brain, jingling to the air whistled by 
some passing labourer, or throbbing with awful 
distinctness to the Eector's slow footstep crunching 
the gravel path below ! — ^lines I had idly noticed in 
some manuscript collection of poetry at school, and 
that suddenly recalled themselves with a newly- 
foimd, but greater meaning than they had ever held 
before ! — 

*' If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped, 
And n'er would nestle in your palms again. 
If the white feet into their grave had tripped, 
I could not blame you for your heartache then ! " 

Heartache ? I had known that before. But this 
was terrible — b, dreadful, nameless ache that was too 
intense, too full of wild regrets, of passionate longing, 
to be called by any cold, coined, accepted word that 
had done duty for hundreds before me. It was not 
a feeling that could be specified; an emotion 
to be diagnosed and treated with conventional 
sympathy, conventional kindnesa What word, what 
expression is there, that can adequately describe to 
others that unspeakable longing for the tiny, soft, 
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puckered face — to one woman always the most 
beautiful in the world — for the strange, sulreet, 
irresponsive little creature that no longer fills the 
yearning . empty arms ? And what words can be 
tender enough, what sympathy deep enough, for those 
poor stricken sisters who, like myself, have known the 
holiest of all instincts blighted almost at its birth, 
and in that darkest hour of blind, rebellious suffering 
have had no earthly comforter to whom they might 
turn for consolation ? God help us all ! 

It was, I think, about four days after the baby's 
death that I sought out the Matron in her own room. 
I was not feeling well that morning — ^that is to say, 
I was not ill, but very morose and irritable, a fact not 
more surprising to others than to myself. It was a 
depressing, day. As I had looked from my window 
that morning, I had seen that the rain was still 
steadily falling, as it had fallen all night long. Only 
the previous Sunday prayers for rain had been 
offered in the Church, so I knew that it must be 
badly needed for the country ; but I was, neverthe- 
less, extremely indignant, and as soon as I was 
dressed I hastened off to the Matron. 

"What have you done with my baby?" I 
demanded, without any preliminary greeting or 
conversation. 

She looked at me keenly, but merely said — 

" My dear, don't you remember I told you she was 
bftried two days ago ? " 

" It's shameful — ^it's — ^it's wicked ! " I said, angrily. 
" It's raining hard, and it has been raining all night 
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long, and she's lying out there in the cold and wet, 
and I'm here — and I can't do anything ! " 

^ She said nothing and I continued, as I walked up 
and down the room in my newly-found excitement 

" And nobody cares — nobody but me ! And she 
was all I had. And now she's lying out there with 
the rain falling on her — out there always — all 
through the dreadful winter that's coming, when I 
shall be warm and comfortable ! Oh, I can't bear 
it — ^I can't ! And I shall never hold her in my arms 
again — and I know — I know it's a judgment of God 
upon me because I said I wished she was dead ! I 
didn't really wish it — indeed, indeed I didn't 1 I said 
it because I hadn't any money, and I didn't know 
what to do ; and he didn't care ! He only laughed at 
me — and he said I wasted his time ! " 

"Come, come, don't get excited!" the Matron 
began, soothingly; but I went on, the pent-up, 
burning passion of the last few days finding a vent 
at last — 

" He did ! He said I wasted his time — as if that 
mattered! He's never in the parish he's paid to 
look after, and I don't believe he ever preaches a 
sermon he doesn't copy ! His time I — why, he only 
wanted to go and see some girl and talk to her and 
make her believe wrong is right, and persuade her to 
do what he knows is wicked, just the same as he 
used •to talk to me — when I was pretty and 
sufi&ciently interesting to be worth Ms while to take 
the trouble!" 

"Never mind. You'll soon pick up your good 
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looks when you get well and strong again," said the 
Matron, evidently thinking it a good opportunity to 
stem the torrent of my fiery indignation by an 
indirect appeal to my vanity. But I was far too 
much engrossed with my own thoughts to pay any 
attention whatever to her words. 

"Wait till he sees what I put upon the tomb- 
stone!" I said, vindictively. "How do you think 
he*ll feel when he reads this — * Sacred to the memory 
of the unbaptized and illegitimate child of the 
Eeverend James Claverton ? * " 

The Matron looked uneasy and disturbed, but only 
answered in matter-of-fact tones — 

" You can't put up a stone for quite six months, 
or even longer ; so there is plenty of time to think 
of all that." 

"And there will be a text," I proceeded with 
calmness, and I remember now the pleasure I felt at 
my new scheme for revenge. " Something neat and 
appropriate, of course. How would this do? *To 
the pure all things are pure — even an illegitimate 
child ! ' It was a text he was very fond of quoting. 
Or I may think of something better presently. I 
can't think much now. I'm very tired, and my 
head ! — oh, my head does ache and buzz and whizz 
so!" 

"lie down my dear, for a little while ; I daresay 
you want a tonic — ^you're not quite well yet, you 
know. We must see what the Doctor says when he 
comes in." And the Matron, her motherly face over- 
cast with quiet anxiety, arranged the pillows on the 
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couch and tucked me up ; and then, settling herself 
to the perusal of her letters and accounts, which I 
had interrupted by my unceremonious entry, she 
proceeded methodically with her work; and I, 
forming the disagreeable resolution that I would not 
go to sleep — chiefly bexjause the Matron seemed 
anxious that I should — ^was soon lulled by the 
monotonous dripping of the rain outside into a com- 
fortable doze. 

I was next conscious of two voices in low and 
earnest conversation — ^voices that I dreamily recog- 
nised as belonging to the Matron and the Doctor ; — 
and they were talking about some patient who, I 
was at first convinced, did not exist. 

" I'm afraid it may turn out to be rather serious 
if she is going to be subject to these delusions," the 
Matron said presently, in a whisper so low that I 
barely caught the words. "I assure you this 
morning she actually wanted to proclaim upon a 
tombstone that poor Mr. Claverton was the father of 
her child!" 

" Claverton ? Isn't that the Vicar to whom you 
sent her for advice ? " asked the Doctor, apparently 
in some amusement. " But you can see how it arose. 
She evidently went to the two in one day, and there- 
fore associates the parson with her unsuccessful 
errand, and at last believes him to be the cause of 
it — and of all her troubles." 

"Eather unfortunate for the Vicar, though," 
observed the Matron ; and I heard the Doctor laugh 
as he moved away. 
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Then they thought me subject to delusions ! That 
meant, in plain language, that they thought me mad. 
I had been mad — ^mad when, helpless, homeless, and 
starving, I had appealed to a Minister of the Gospel 
for shelter, advice, guidance; mad when I had be- 
lieved in the sanctity of a man's honour, the integrity 
of a clergyman's profession ; mad when I had yielded 
to specious arguments and worldly reasoning, to 
pressure of circumstances and my own strangely 
isolated position ; but I knew I was not mad now. 

I don't know what happened during the rest of 
that day, except that it still rained ceaselessly, 
monotonously, with a regular, rhythmical dripping 
upon the gravel paths which found an answering 
echo in my own throbbing brain. I do not even 
remember how I employed myself ; but I know that 
I was busily thinking — for ever thinking — and 
thinking in spite of the muffled ticking in my head, 
analogous to the steady fall of the rain outside. 
Even when the old Rector came in to give a short 
address before evening prayers, I could not heed nor 
remember what he said because of the rain — always 
that dreary rain! falling so softly, so steadily, and 
so persistently, and falling, as I knew, upon a tiny, 
freshly-made mound, that covered all that had been 
left to me to love. 

That night I lay awake, thinking, planning — and 

all the time the monotonous patter went on against 

the windows, mingled with the rhythmical swish of 

the waves on the distant beach — and when the 

morning came I knew what I was going to do. I 
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was going to London — ^but that was the only part 
that I could remember of my carefully arranged 
programme, although it had all been so plain the 
night before. It might have been the rain, T 
thought, that had made me forget the rest — the rain 
falling, falling, still falUng on the sodden stretch of 
pasture land below my window. But I was sure I 
was going, because I had wondered what money I 
had to pay the fare. And I was going secretly — I 
had a reason for that too, although just then I could 
not recollect what it could have been, except that it 
must have had something to do with the pitiless and 
never-ceasing rain. And in the afternoon I went — 
quietly and stealthily, and at a time when I knew 
my absence would probably be unobserved ; and once 
again I was seated in a third-class carriage, and 
steaming rapidly away from the sodden fields and 
the cheerless grey sea that beat upon a cold and 
dreary shore ; and away, too, from that enclosed acre 
where a half-sized mound was newly raised, in 
unconsecrated ground, in accordance with the preju- 
dices of those who anticipate the Lord's work of 
separating the sheep from the goats. 

During that journey up to town I began to re- 
collect what I was going to do. There is little need 
now to recapitulate those arguments with which I 
reasoned down the dictates of my better nature; 
indeed, I hardly dared to contemplate the step I was 
taking, but went on doggedly, blindly, recklessly, and 
shrank from dwelling upon the awful errand upon 

which I now knew I had come. Arrived at Victoria, 
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I disdained both cab and omnibus, bat, turning down 
Buckingham Palace Boad, walked along the Mall 
and through Cleveland Square into Pall MalL There 
I hesitated, but when I noticed that two or three 
of the passers-by looked at me a little curiously, I 
proceeded slowly, although a little uncertain what to 
do next. But when a gentleman strolled towards 
me, I summoned a sudden courage to my aid — ^the 
sort of courage that is bom of utter and absolute 
despair, and probably of madness — and said, or 
rather gasped something, though what I hardly knew 
myself. But he turned sharply round, looking at me 
keenly, and then, stopping the air he was whistling, 
he said gravely — 

" What's the matter ? What do you want ? " 

"I don't know," I stammered, feeling utterly 
wretched and abandoned, beneath the calm scrutiny 
of his eyes. 

" Then why did you speak to me ? " 

"I don't know," I faltered again, feeling that 
thiugs were not turning out just as I had expected. 

" Well, we needn't stand here. Come over into St. 
James's Square, where it's quiet. Now, tell me. 
Are you ill, or what is it ? " 

" It's — ^it's the rain," I said at last 

« The rain ! But it's quite fine ! " 

"It wasn't this morning. It rained hard, and 

wouldn't stop, and so I came away ; " and then, as I 

met his perplexed expression, a wave of light 

suddenly swept over my crowded brain, and I added, 

with conviction: "I do believe I'm talking sheer 
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nonsense. Only — oh, I can't explain. Let me go 
away ! " 

" Look here, this won't do. You come with me," 
he said, after a little hesitation. "Hi! hansom! 
That'll be better than walking." 

Neither of us spoke during the short drive. He 
looked hard at me once or twice, but said nothing ; 
and I was too much exhausted in mind as well as in 
body to trouble to explain any further. Lideed, 
when the cab stopped, and he helped me to alight, I 
passively waited till he paid the cabman and found 
his latchkey, and then followed him into the house, 
and upstairs to a cosy sitting-room, odorous with 
tobacco smoke, on the second floor. 

After steadily regarding me for the space of two or 
three minutes, whilst I stood in the middle of the 
room, feeling like a fool, he said — 

" You're himgry ! " 

I mechanically nodded assent, and he went 
on: "How about an omelette? Can you make 
one ? No ! Neither can I. But I think you stir 
eggs up in a frying-pan and wait till something 
happens." 

He lit a small gas ring, and proceeded to make an 
omelette according to his own recipe. 

"I'm afraid I can't offer you anything to drink 

except whisky," he said presently, as with pardonable 

pride he dished a muddled concoction on to a plate, 

and put it in the fender to keep hot, whilst he laid a 

cloth; "or perhaps you'd like some tea? Girls 

always like tea when they're a bit done up. All 
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right Ton ait still, and 111 make it There ! That's 
all right. Pull your chair up, and fire away." 

He poured out the tea, and cut some bread and 
butter, whilst I, tired and utterly bewildered at the 
unexpected turn affairs had taken, mechanically 
attacked the omelette, which was really not bad, 
and drank a cup of delicious tea, after which I felt 
decidedly better. But with the return of my usual 
spirits at the undeserved kindness with which I had 
met came the overwhelming consciousness of my 
^r^ous folly, to call it by no stronger term, and at 
last I laid down my knife and fork, and said in tones 
of sorry conviction — 

" What a fool I Ve been 1 " 

" You have ! " he responded readily. " But finish 
your tea first, and then we'll have a talk. Have 
another cup. That's right!" And when I had 
finished, he said : " Now, come and sit by the fire, and 
tell me all about it" 

I sat down on a well-worn and comfortable arm- 
chair by the fire, and he, lighting a pipe, took up a 
position on the hearthrug, and waited patiently for 
me to begin. 

"There's such a lot to explain first!" I said, 
presently, after searching in vain for words to convey 
my utter loneliness and misery, and extremely con- 
scious of the incongruity of confiding my troubles to 
an entire stranger. But he merely answered — 

"All right Go ahead." 

I looked up, and met his clear, grey eyes fixed on 

mine, and then, without any further hesitation, I 
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plunged into my story. I told him everything 
plainly and truthfully, not sparing myself in the 
recital, but doggedly and dispassionately, as though it 
were a story I had heard of someone else's life. It 
did not then strike me that there was anything at all 
strange in confiding the secrets of my innermost life 
to an utter stranger — that knowledge came after- 
wards. He never moved, and only interrupted me 
once to ask — 

" Did you say he was a parson ? " And as I 
nodded, he said, indignantly : " By Jove ! What an 
awful bounder ! Well, never mind. Go on ! " 

" There's nothing more," I said. " I told you the 
baby died. That's the end." 

"I see. Well, now we come back to my first 
question. Why did you speak to me to-night ? " 

I was silent, but uncomfortably conscious of a 
burning flush that spread slowly over my face and 
neck. If the floor only could have opened and 
swallowed me up out of sight ! 

After a moment's pause, he said, quietly : " Then it 
had come to that ! I see. But don't you think it 
was rather a feeble thing to have thought of doing ? " 

'* I know now that it was wrong — but — ^but — oh, 
I've been very wicked. I think I must have been 
mad — ^you don't know how hard everything has been 
— ^you've been very, very good to me. I shall never 
forget it, never ! " 

" Oh, that's all right. Don't you think you'd better 
make a fresh start, and chuck a bit more pluck into 
it ? Try the new leaf business. You know. Let's 
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see ; what would be the best way to set about it ? 
How about that Matron at the hospital ? She's a 
good old sort, I should think. She ought to be able 
to put you on to something." 

" I'm not going back there — I can't ! " 
"Yes, you can ; now don't be foolish. It's the only 
decent place you've got to go to, and you must do 
something, don't you know. See here, this is whiit 
you're going to do. Don't interrupt. You've got to 
stay herei to-night. It'll be all right. I'll get a bed 
across the road. Then to-morrow we'll go oflf down 
to Victoria, and you can catch a train that will land 
you in time to have lunch with the old girl. How 
does that strike you ? " 

I began a feeble protest against turning him out of 
his rooms, but was cut very short by his continuing — 
" Look here — by the way, what is your name ? — 
oh, Evelyn Grey. Well, look here. Miss Evelyn Grey, 
don't you ever start on this evening's racket again ! 
Leave that to people who know more about it. Lord 
knows I'm no fit person to preach, but you seem to me 
to be rather a helpless sort of creature, and it's about 
time someone took you in hand. I've got a sister, 
and — ^well, hang it all, you must never do this sort of 
thing any more. You can't be expected to under- 
stand everything ; but when you're a bit older, you'll 
know what it means, and it'll look very different to 
you then, and if you remember it all, you will thank 
me, unless Ym. much mistaken, for bullying you and 
making you cry now." With which, patting my 
shoulder with brotherly kindness, he lighted anot^ier 
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pipe, and, saying " Gk)od-night ! '* went oflf, and locked 
the front door of the flat behind him. 

Twenty minutes later I had forgotten all my 
troubles in a' deep, dreamless slumber, from which I 
was awakened, it seemed almost immediately, by the 
handle of the bedroom door being vigorously rattled, 
and a cheerful voice calling out: "Hi! Get up! 
It's nine o'clock, and I've got breakfast ready." 

I had forgotten where I was, and everything that 
had happened. Then, a sudden recollection and the 
memory of the last few strange days, coupled with 
the culminating crisis of the previous evening, came 
surging through my brain and I was completely 
overwhelmed with a sense of utter shame. A flood 
of hot, burning tears that seemed to sear my very 
eyeballs, came to my partial relief, although by the 
time I was dressed I could hardly summon up 
sufl&cient courage to meet my unknown benefactor. 
But as I stood hesitating, with my hand on the door 
knob, his cheery, boyish voice again called out, " Look 
sharp ! The haddock's getting cold ! " 

With an effort I opened the door, and entered the 
sitting-room, stammering an apology for being so long. 
While we were at breakfast he said : " I've looked 
out your train. It goes at ten past eleven, so you've 
got plenty of time. Come, you look all the better for 
your night's rest. Slept well ? " 

" Yes, indeed, thank you," I replied ; " and I must 
try again to thank you for all you've done for me. I 
must have been quite mad last night. I don't think 
that even you know all that you've done for me." 
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" Don't think any more about it. That's all over 
and done with. Have some more haddock. It's not 
quite so unwholesome as it looks. Oh, by the way, 
here's my card. If ever you're in any sort of trouble 
again, don't hesitate a moment, but let me know, and, 
if I can, I'll help you just the same as if I were your 
brother. Don't forget." 

" Indeed, I shan't forget," I said, and, moved by a 
sudden impulse which I have never yet regretted, and 
never shall, I rose from my chair, and, putting my 
arm roimd his neck, kissed him. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE CLEARING OF THE MIST 

It was almost one o'clock before the first morning 
train steamed into the village station I was beginning 
to know so well. A cold sea-fog enveloped church, 
houses, and Hospital alike in a white, gauzy veil; 
but although this showed the country in an even 
less attractive light than had the miserable rain of 
the previous day, it was with a sensation of calm 
gladness that I welcomed each now-familiar land- 
mark whilst I walked down to the Infirmary. For 
the terrible mists which had clouded my brain for so 
long seemed to have suddenly and entirely cleared. 
I knew I had at last left the burial-place of dead 
friendships — ambitions — longings — disappointments 
— where I had dwelt so long, like the poor lunatic, in 
the story we know so well, who had been possessed 
of many devils and was one day found sitting at the 
feet of Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind. 

The Matron was in her sitting-room ; I saw that 
in one fleeting glance as I passed the window, and 
then hastened round to the front door and went in — 
straight down the hall to the little old-fashioned 
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parlour, odorous even now of mignonette. She 
looked up from her books ; perplexity, surprise, and 
pleasure were each in turn quickly reflected upon her 
homely face as I crossed the room and said, precipi- 
tately — 

" IVe come back ! I think I must have been out 
of my senses since — ^you know; but don't send me 
away! I know IVe said and done some dreadful 
things, but none of them were as bad as what I 
thought of sometimes, and — you won't turn me away, 
will you ? IVe got nowhere to go, and if you'll only 
let me stay and help in the wards sometimes, I'll do 
everything you tell me; and I can nurse very 
nicely " 

" What have you been doing to bring about this 
change, and wherever have you been ? " the Matron 
asked, with a severity in her voice that was belied by 
her glistening eyes. So, kneeling by her side, I 
faltered out exactly what had happened since I had 
left the Hospital so suddenly only the day before ; 
and when I had finished my story, with my face 
hidden in the Matron's apron, she said, gravely — 

" I don't know what to do with you. No, my dear, 

I can't turn you away. If, after what you have just 

told me, my own womanly sympathy could suggest 

nothing better, it would be contrary to the Hospital 

rules. But I'm not sure that I should be justified 

in training you as a nurse — indeed, I doubt whether 

you will ever make one. You are too impulsive, and 

certainly far too hysterical at present. Well, well — 

don't look so crestfallen. I'll talk it all over with 
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Dr. Magee and Mr. Clifford, and well see what they 
think about it." 

With this promise I was obliged to be content, and 
for the next two days I heard nothing further. Then 
the Matron summoned me to her room, where Dr. 
Magee and the old Eector were talking together. 

"Here she is," she announced, cheerily, as I entered. 
" Now, we must all consider what is to be done with 
her. She's a bad patient, so, by all accounts, she 
ought to make a first-rate nurse." 

" I rather doubt it, though," said the Doctor, drily. 
Dr. Magee was never given to idle compliments. He 
at once proceeded to put me through a severe cross- 
examination, which included the properties of certain 
drugs, the treatment of different diseases, and a 
searching enquiry into my general life and behaviour 
at St. Lawrence's. When this was concluded, there 
was a brief silence, and from the Doctor's impassive 
countenance I was imable to determine whether my 
answers had been satisfactory. Then he said, in 
severe, magisterial tones — 

" I understand that you wish to stay here to finish 
your course of training. When that is over, what 
do you propose to do ? " 

"I was going away to nurse the lepers," I said, 
gloomily. 

" I see. Excitement, change, and perhaps a little 
fleeting honour, before the more pressing but unre- 
cognised work lying ready to your hand in England. 
Well, well, that sort of thing seems to be the fashion 

nowadays; though no decent woman would have 
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dreamt of such a thing some years ajff}. But I 
suppose we mustn't expect girls to be anything now 
except poor parodies upon men ! " 

" It isn't that, Doctor — ^it isn't, indeed ! " I inter- 
rupted. "I've never wanted to go, only I've 
promised, and I suppose I must. And however 
much people praise me for it, it won't do me any 
good when I've caught some horrid disease and I'm 
dying all alone, except for a lot of nasty lepers ! " 

"Nursing them, indeed!" the Doctor snorted, 
testily. "What do they want nursing for? Get 
'em all together and blow the lot up with dynamite — 
that's the sort of nursing they'd get if I had my way. 
Nursing lepers ! Why, it's scandalous ! It's nothing 
more nor less than propagating disease, and it ought 
to be put down by law ! " 

" Isn't that rather an extreme course to advocate?" 
the Eector suggested, mildly, though not without a 
twinkle in his eye at the Doctor's indignation. 

"Extreme? Pooh! Not a bit of it! Eighteen 

hundred years ago they all lived together in the 

tombs, and a very fitting place for them, too. No 

one was mad enough then to think of fetching 'em 

out, and giving 'em baths, and teaching 'em how to 

sing hymns, and trying the massage treatment. But, 

instead of letting them all die out, as Nature intended 

they should, we must needs let troops of hysterical 

girls ferret 'em out to fill 'em up with physic, and 

make 'em believe they've got immortal souls that 

have got to crawl out somehow from their filthy, 

decaying bodies!" 
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In his excitement Dr. Magee was getting danger- 
ously near unorthodoxy, but the Eector was wisely 
silent, for, in a hard school, he had gained more 
knowledge of the human heart than the Doctor, with 
all his science, could learn of its ailing body, and he 
could recognise and respect a certain manly kindliness 
that lurked hidden beneath the curt expressions of 
the ex-army surgeon. 

" Survival of the fittest, my dear sir ! — that's the 
one text that science is for ever preaching from!" 
the Doctor added, as fiercely as though he had been 
contradicted. " Survival of the fittest ! And if every 
mean, deformed, scrofulous, consumptive wretch 
could be legally murdered, and — ^if, in fact, the 
present race could be entirely killed, collectively and 
without prejudice — the generation that would 
foUow " 

But even the Matron laughed at this, for they all 
knew the Doctor's dream of a physical nullenninm, 
when bacillus and microbe might lurk unmolested 
in the air, because everyone would be too healthy to 
contract disease ; of the time when, in short, Othello's 
occupation would be gone ! 

When the laugh had subsided, in which the 
Doctor good-naturedly joined, the Eector asked — 

"Do you still wish to adhere to your original 
resolution. Miss Grey ? " 

And, before I could reply, the Matron replied, 
briskly — 

" Gk)od gracious, no ! Why ever should the poor 

girl? She won't get any salary for it!" Which 
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practical reflection brought us all back to the ques- 
tion in point. 

After some prolonged consultation, it was at last 
decided by this council of three that I should remain 
at the Hospital for one month as a probationer imder 
the Matron's tuition and guidance ; that, provided 
my probation was satisfactory, I was gradually to 
take my place as a regular nurse ; and that I should 
eventually be promoted to the Private Staff, and 
receive a salary. 

When I had thanked them all for their decision^ 
the Doctor observed — 

"And you'll find there are plenty of deserving 
cases in England, Miss Grey, without rushing ofif to 
the other ends of the earth to look for them." 

"It's Nurse Evelyn now," the Matron smilingly 
corrected ; and under this new appellation I began, 
upon the following day, my second experience as a 
Hospital Nurse. 

But with what a difference ! There were at this 
time only eight in-patients in our tiny Hospital, and 
in no case was the disease greatly complicated; so that, 
whilst fulfilling the very nominal duties falling to 
my share at first, I soon recovered my usual health 
and spirits, and took a fresh interest in my profes- 
sion, particularly in the dispensary-work that was 
carried on. For a number of out-patients, coming 
from the surroimding districts, and, in many cases, 
from far-away, outlying hamlets, were attended to 
each morning. In many of these cases it was not 

the actual cUsease that was so terrible, but rather 
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the slow and sure starvation process that was killing 
them so gradually, and that is far more common in 
our villages than many people would care to believe. 
As autumn deepened into winter, such distressing 
cases became more frequent and pitiful. Brought 
face to face, as in my professional capacity I so 
often was, with the terrible straits to which they 
have sometimes been reduced, I was often most 
strongly struck by their wonderful pluck ; for, whilst 
the story of continued privation and sufifering asked 
for deepest sympathy, the invariable stoicism 
that so silently endured commanded nothing but 
respect. 

" God made the country and man made the town," 
is a popular axiom, and perhaps no one who has 
not laboured amongst the poorest villagers during 
a hard winter can understand the awful irony so 
unconsciously perpetrated. There are dwelling- 
houses of the poor in some of our London streets 
which those who are, or have been, addicted to the 
fashionable pursuit of " slumming " cannot think of 
without a shudder of disgust. But what are these 
in comparison to some of the hovels I have seen, 
built beyond the jurisdiction of a Local Board, and 
before the wholesome and restraining influence of 
a County Coimcil — ^hovels that are simply noth- 
ing more or less than kennels, with absolutely no 
sanitary arrangements whatever, with every jug of 
drinking-water fetched from a well in a neighbour- 
ing churchyard, and having the solitary advantage 
that the wretched tenants need never fear trouble 
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■:^ fmn the drains, simply because there are actually 

none! 
* ' And there were other cottages built upon marsh- 
land; cottages which had, perhaps, figured often 
enough in an artist's sketch of rural simplicity, but 
which were, nevertheless, nothing better than death- 
traps — ^leaking roofs, sinking walls, damp, foetid 
flooring of beaten earth — all these are common 
attributes of the hamlet-home we have viewed so 
often — ^upon canvas ! 

Therefore, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
there were always plenty of out-patients needing 
attention, and attention, too, that hardly came within 
a medical scope. There was, however, a small charity 
attached to the Hospital, which was disbursed accord- 
ing to the Matron's discretion, and during a long 
winter the many claims to be considered made fair 
distribution exceedingly difficult. 

Before Christmas all the beds in the Infirmary 
were full, and one or two cases had to be turned 
away ; but I had so far recovered my strength that 
I was able to fulfil all a Nurse's ordinary duties. 
Although there was plenty to be done, the work was 
infinitely more palatable than it had been under the 
irksome restraint of the Sisters at St. Lawrence's, 
for one learnt so much more of the personal history 
of each patient, of the homes they had left and the 
little children awaiting their return, that in their 
case the nursing became an actual labour of love, 
and it soon became a matter of direct interest to 
myself to learn that someone's baby was to be " short- 
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coated " next Sunday, or that someone else's husbcyfid 
was in work again, and in receipt, perhaps, of eight 
or ten shillings weekly. ik 

It was Easter Eve before I took my first turn as 
Head Nurse on Night Duty. The Matron had pre- 
viously arranged that this more arduous branch of 
work should be postponed a little longer ; but the 
Head Nurse was suddenly called away by trouble at 
home, and as I was, by now, tolerably well experienced, 
I was promoted to her post. In ordinary circum- 
stances two of the Under Nurses would have been 
equal to sharing the night watch between them ; but 
we were just then terribly anxious about the 
condition of one of our patients, who lay in extreme 
danger. She was undergoing a dreadful operation, 
and as the action of her heart was too weak to allow 
of any anaesthetic being administered with safety, 
the operation could only be performed by degrees. 
White, rigid, and motionless she lay in her bed at 
one end of the ward, the bedclothes raised over a 
cradle to prevent the slightest touch, her face drawn 
and haggard, motionless as death itself, but stamped 
with the awful patience of absolute despair. Through- 
out the ward the deepest silence reigned, for it was 
doubtful whether the poor girl could survive the 
night, and in the presence of such intense agony aU 
thought of personal suffering on the part of the others 
seemed to be tacitly suppressed. In the next bed 
lay a woman brought in only the day before with a 
fractured thigh — a woman who, up till now, had 
lived all her life in the marshes, but who might have 
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been cast in the same mould as were the Soman 
heroines of old, for throughout an almost sleepless 
night she stifled her own groans with a handkerchief, 
lest they should disturb her neighbour. The other 
cases were chiefly diflferent forms of severe cold, 
bronchitis, and ague, besides one case of pleurisy. 

At ten o'clock the Matron came softly in for a 
final look round before going oflf to bed, and also, I 
think, by way of giving a word of admonition to the 
nurse under me — a stupid country girl, who had been 
a probationer for five months already, but whose 
conception of therapeutics rarely rose above the 
homeliest remedies. She was, nevertheless, serenely 
satisfied with her own medical erudition, and never 
tired of attempting to advise us all, from her fellow- 
workers to Dr. Magee himself, whom she had enraged 
to the verge of apoplexy by placid suggestions of a 
"nice treacle posset" as an efficient remedy for 
measles, or a mysterious compound she called 
" paregoric and syrupersquills," which, she considered, 
possessed invaluable properties for any and every 
form of lung disease. But, as a drawback to these 
inimitable prescriptions, she objected, upon pro- 
fessional grounds, to sitting up with patients at 
night. It pampered them, she said, and made them 
think themselves everybody ; so it was with great 
reluctance that she had obeyed the Matron's command 
to take Night Duty under my supervision. 

At eleven o'clock the Doctor came in, anxious 
about the condition of his patient after that day's 
operation. She was awake, although too weak and 
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far too much exhausted to speak ; and Dr. Magee, 
after a little hesitation, decided to remain in the 
Hospital all night, to be in readiness for the change 
that might occur in the early morning hours, when 
the vitaUty is always at its lowest ebb. So he lay 
down in his clothes on a couch in a little room just 
across the passage, and slept, as he had trained him- 
self to do, ready to be aroused by the slightest call. 
But just after two o'clock I saw a change quickly 
coming over the poor girl in whom our anxiety was 
centred, and, thankful that Dr. Magee was so close at 
hand, I despatched Nurse Clara to wake him at once. 

The Doctor was in the ward almost immediately, 
and silently helped me to place the portentous 
screens in position before he applied such relief as he 
was able. Then, with the screens still standing, he 
sat by the bedside and waited for what was to come 
next. For fully an hour he remained there, waiting 
and watching, and all the time knowing, as his face 
so plainly showed he did, that Nature, who allows us 
to run a current account with her for so long, but 
putting down all the small unnoticed ailments on the 
debit side, had at last presented her account for 
payment in full. I wondered if the Doctor were 
thinking of this, for I had once heard him quoting to 
the Eector a phrase in somewhat similar terms, and 
he had added — 

" And, of course, with a prematurely ruined and 
abused constitution the cheque is returned, my dear 
sir — returned and marked ' No effects.' " 

It was, perhaps, half past three when the Doctor 
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summoned me to the bedside. The girl was lying 
just as I had seen her Iwt, but there was now a faint 
suggestion of returning consciousness, and I turned 
with a quick and hopeful glance to the Doctor's face ; 
but what I read there and saw reflected upon the 
grey face on the pillow told me that my hopefulness 
and sympathy would be of no use here. There was 
a slight movement, and I whispered gently — 

" Is there anything you want ? " 

She turned to the Doctor, with a burning look that 
seemed to read his inmost soul, but she did not speak. 
The Doctor had lived through these sad experiences 
so many times that he knew to what the himian soul 
will turn in its last extremity. 

He leaned over her and said with infinite tender- 
ness — 

"Would you like Mr. CliflFord to come ? " 

She made a slight movement of dissent with her 
head, and for a moment nothing was said. Then she 
whispered faintly — 

" IVe been through a great deal, haven't I ? " And 
when the Doctor had managed to articulate some- 
thing, she said presently, with a painful pause 
between each sentence — 

" It's only you that knows how hard it's been — so 
that if anyone says any prayers over me, Doctor, 
I wouldn't like it to be anyone but you. — ^Tou'U 
remember how bad it was, won't you ? " There was 
a pause while the stem old army surgeon bent down, 
and whispered something for her ear alone, and then 
she murmured presently — 
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"IVe not been very plucky, but I tried to bear 
it as well as I knew how — Fm not brave, Doctor, like 
soldiers — ^but if youll hold my hand tight — it's all 
so dark — so dark, and so lonely " 

That was all. The darkness and despair were mer- 
cifully shortened, and a few minutes later the slight 
hand lay limp and motionless in the Doctof's grasp. 

" And only to think," cried Nurse Clara, in a fresh 
paroxysm of grief, an hour afterwards, " that no one 
ever thought of clapping on a mustard leaf ! " 

" I don't know wlvcd we shall do," said the Matron, 
when she came in to relieve me the following morn- 
ing. " I have just heard that two of our Nurses on 
the Private Staff have turned up ill, and applications 
are coming for them faster than ever. And there's 
that family over at Milchester — I've promised to send 
someone to them this evening, I'm sure I don't know 
how it's going to be done." 

" When is Nurse Edith coming back ? " I asked, for 
I knew the absence of the Head Nurse was to be 
merely temporary. 

" She returns this morning, my dear, but I couldn't 
think of sending her. Of course, she is a most 
efficient nurse, but her manners ! — ^well, you know 
how brusque she is. It would never do to think for 
a moment of putting her on to the Private Staflf." 

" Do you think I could manage ? " I said after a 
moment's hesitation. " If she comes back to-day she 
can take her place again here, and perhaps you 
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might be able to manage like that. There won't 
be so much anxiety now," I added, " so very likely 
there would be no need for her to be on night- 
duty." 

The Matron thoughtfully pondered the proposal 
for a few moments, and then she said — 

" Do you really feel equal to it ? It's not a very 
bad case, I understand, but the parents are naturally 

nervous. If you're quite sure ? Oh, that settles 

the question at once. Go to bed now and sleep as 
long as you can. It will do. quite well if you get ofif 
by the evening train." 

I went to bed at once, tired with my long night 
vigil, but, nevertheless, excited at the prospect of 
being at last raised to the position of a Nurse on the 
Private Staff. At five o'clock, therefore, I was dressed 
and anxious to start, for I found that one of the under- 
nurses had packed up my travelling-bag whilst I was 
in bed, and there was nothing to keep me any longer 
at the Hospital. 

" I think you'll find they're nice people," said the 
Matron, after she had given me all the final directions. 
"I know nothing of them, but their letters were 
business-like and nicely written, and the address is 
good." 

I looked at the written direction she had given me, 
and read : 

"Mrs. Ernest Shaw, 

"The Chase, 

" MiLCHESTER." 
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" It sounds very grand," I observed ; and forthwith 
I hopefully set out upon my journey. 

An hour later I was standing on the front step of 
" The Chase " — a high, plain house in the middle of a 
row of high, plain houses that were all Granges, or 
Elms, or Sunny Denes ; and I was pulling hard at a 
stiff bell-handle, which suddenly and unexpectedly 
yielded to my eflforts. A clanging ring resounded 
somewhere in a dingy bwement area, and presently a 
servant opened the door. \ explained who I was, and 
she replied — 

" Oh, you've come at last then. Why didn't you 
come down the area steps ? It's the nurse, mum," 
she added, as a large and forbidding lady put her 
head out of a door and made a querulous protest over 
the draught. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Private Nursing — My First Case. 

" Well, tell her to come in now she is here," said 
Mrs. Shaw ; and she came out of the dining-room to 
interview me in the hall. "Good evening! Our 
doctor gave me the address of your Hospital. I sup- 
pose you are really quite capable of taking charge of 
our child ? " 

I explained who I was, adding that I had received 
no particulars of the patient or the nature of the com- 
plaint. 

" Ah ! It's a very mysterious thing all through," 
Mrs. Shaw observed darkly. '* But the nursemaid is 
under notice, and I've spoken most strongly to my 
governess. As I said, I don't wish to wrongfully 
accuse anyone ; but when she thinks of that poor 
chUd, what must her feelings be ? " 

" And the illness is ? " I asked. 

"You don't know ? Then I'm afraid you won't be 

of any use. Dear ! How tiresome ! Of course, I 

thought you would have come prepared, or I shouldn't 

have gone to the expense. As it is ^Well, weU, I 
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could send you back now. I suppose I shan't be ex- 
pected to pay if I don't keep you ? " 

" I don't know, I'm sure." I answered. " But I 
understand the case is not very complicated, or the 
Doctor would have sent special directions." 

" It's more than complicated," said Mrs. Shaw, im- 
pressively. " It is, in point of fact, so obscure and 
difficult to properly diagnose that I've turned away 
no less than three other doctors I've had in to attend 
her ! And when I tell you, Nurse — er — ^what is your 
name? Nurse Evelyn? Oh, no! I think not. 
That sounds so very fast and flighty. We had better 
make it Jane or Louisa — ^when I tell you that my 
child has been murderously attacked by — well, my 
governess certainly alleges her innocence, and I'm 
sure I only hope it may be so." 

" I think I had better go to the patient at once," I 
said. "And if you will kindly let me know any 
directions the Doctor may have left -" 

" The Doctor's directions— not that I put the slight- 
est faith in him whatever — were to keep her on a low 
diet. But my plan is very different. The system is 
already poisoned by carbolic acid and therefore " 

" Carbolic acid ! " I exclaimed in horror. 

" As I tell you, she has been poisoned by carbolic 

acid, which has preyed upon the stomach and reduced 

the system. I see my technical knowledge surprises 

you ; but my poor father was a dentist himself, and 

I always took the greatest interest in his profession, 

and made myself thoroughly acquainted with every 

aspect of disease. Perhaps you'd better stay now you 
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are here ; as I ordered you, I suppose I must pay, any- 
way. This way, please. I've kept her up incessantly 
with port wine and good beef -tea ; and, to all appear- 
ances, if I hadn't taken the law like that into my own 
hands unbeknown to him, our child would not have 
been with us now." 

The patient was a girl of fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, and her face certainly bore no trace of the 
alleged murderous assault by the governess. I put a 
few questions and inspected the medicine she was 
taking (her mother regardmg me the while with 
evident suspicion), but I could discover no trace of 
poisoning from carbolic acid or anything else. Her 
temperature was high, as was to be expected from the 
manner in which her diet had been systematically 
opposed to the Doctor's conmiands, and there seemed 
to be slight — but very slight — ^inflammation of the 
stomach. Beyond this I could find nothing that need 
be the cause of, apparently, such intense anxiety. 
But from the petulant manner in which she answered 
my questions and the fractious tone she adopted to- 
wards her mother, I made the further discovery that 
the young lady was not too ill to display a very dis- 
agreeable temper ; and I saw that if I were to gain 
any command over her whatever, it would only be 
through taking a high hand at once. 

By this time I had taken off my bonnet and cloak, 

and, as I arranged my cap and apron, I recovered 

my usual confidence in myself, which my reception 

at The Chase had a little shaken. My first act wa& 

to remove some fruit standing by the bedside. 
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"We must not allow any fniit or cakes without the 
consent of the Doctor," I explained placidly, when 
Mrs. Shaw had concluded an angry but ineflfectual 
remonstance. " Is your cook reliable ? " 

" Eeliable 1 I pay her ten pounds a year, so she 
ought to be reliable I should think ! " she began ; but 
I proceeded, with calmness — 

" If she can be tnisted, will you tell her please to 
have a cup of thin gruel ready by eight o'clock ? " 

" Gruel ! Good gracious, no ! I couldn't think of 
allowing it ! Why, the poor child wants keeping np! 
Now a basin of beef -tea I should say nothing to " 

And the gentle invalid added viciously — 

**I won't touch her old gruel! I won't! I won't!" 
and she forthwith burst into tears. Whilst I was 
wondering what to do there was a tap at the bed- 
room door, and the Doctor entered 

"I thought I should like to have a few words 
with the Nurse, and give her all necessary direc- 
tions," he explained " How is the patient now ? " 

"Very, very weak," Mrs. Shaw replied, solemnly. 
" And I must say. Doctor, I can't approve of your 
choice of a Nurse. Our children are not accustomed 
to brusqueness " 

" Ah ! I must explain the intricacies of the case, 
and so on," the Doctor interposed ; and as I looked 
up he caught my eye, gave me a lightning wink, and 
then gravely proceeded to take the patient's pulse 
and ask a few ordinary questions. Then he said — 

" Can I speak to Nurse — ^Evelyn? Thank you— to 
Nurse Evelyn for a few moments in the dining-room?" 
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" I suppose you must, Doctor, if you really think 
it necessary, although I hardly like my child to be 
left alone." 

" There is really no need for someone to be always 
with her," the Doctor said, with a smile ; and Mrs. 
Shaw immediately discomposed him by affably observ- 
ing— 

" Then I will join you. My poor father being a 
professional man himself, I, of course, take a great 
interest in any conference of this Mnd." 

This intention, however, was fortunately frustrated, 
for we had only just left the sick-room when a pierc- 
ing yell from the nursery caused her to hasten to the 
rescue ; and, whilst she was engaged in administering 
a sharp rebuke to the maid before she ascertained 
the cause of the shrieks, the Doctor said in a hasty 
whisper — 

"Hysteria and melancholia. That's all; but it's 
no good to tell her it's nothing, for she won't believe 
it. The child tried to poison herself — ^melted up 
some carbolic soap and drank the liquid. Of course 
she vomited considerably, and has set up a slight in- 
flanmiation of the stomach. Spoilt little wretch, and 
you'll find you've got your hands full if you're going 
to manage her at all." 

" The woman's rather common, so you can't wonder 
at her child," I remarked, and he said — 

" Oh, they're a dreadfully caddish lot. His father 

used to have something to do with the Queen — 

blacked her shoes, or carried home the washing, or 

something — and, of course, they put on all the airs 
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imaginable. If you don't stand up for yourself shell 
ride over you roughshod. By the way, has she given 
you a decent bedroom ? " 

" I haven't seen it yet," I began ; and then Mrs. 
Shaw, hastening back, smilingly observed — 

"Now I'm ready, Doctor, for gur little consulta- 
tion." 

" Oh, I have already given Nurse Evelyn all the 
necessary instructions. Keep to the low diet, Nurse, 
of course. I shall look in again early to-morrow 
morning. Good evening!" — and the Doctor went 
downstairs. Mrs. Shaw made no attempt to accom- 
pany him, but glared from her point of vantage on 
the landing, and then, turning to me, she said — 

" If the child's own mother is to be excluded from 
the confidence of the medical attendant, there is 
evidently something very shady in the whole matter. 
But I have already warned him that any attempt to 
screen my governess is absolutely useless. And as 
to the gruel " 

" Yes. Did you order it or shall I ? " I asked. 

"I suppose," said Mrs. Shaw, acidly, "that you 
consider that your position. Nurse — er — Jane — " 

" Evelyn," I corrected. 

" Entitles you to dictate to me. I am not accus- 
tomed to being told in my own house what I am to 
give my own chUd ; and though I always make it a 
rule to treat my servants exactly as if they were the 
same as ourselves, still, when they presume — " 

'' You must please understand at once that I am 
not a servant " I said. " I am here to nurse your 
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child, under the Doctor's orders, and in accordance 
with my professional training. She will be ready for 
her gruel by eight o'clock." And, without waiting to 
hear any more, I returned to the sick-room, which I 
put in readiness for the night. 

To my surprise, ^he gruel was sent up at the time 
specified, but so badly made that I was obliged to 
prepare some more myself. When this wm done 
Gladys refused to touch it, protesting with tears and 
shrieks and groans. When, however, she found that 
nothing else was forthcoming, and that I wad un- 
moved at her display of emotion, she drank it all. 

At nine o'clock the nursemaid came up to summon 
me to supper, of which I found I was expected to 
partake in the kitchen with two servants. As I 
firmly declined to be considered kitchen company, a 
tray was eventually broiight up with a plate of bread 
and butter and cheese, and a shilling, which, I was- 
told, represented my beer-money for the week. For 
a moment I struggled between amazement and dis- 
gust, and then, deciding it would be advisable to 
create no more trouble just then, ate the meagre fare 
provided, and prepared for a long and trying watch. 

Nor was I disappointed in my expectations. As 
soon as I had settled Gladys for the night, I made up 
the fire and shaded the lamp. Then, drawing up a 
comfortable arm-chair, I began to read " The Golden 
Butterfly," which, fortunately, I had brought with me,, 
and which was, therefore, the only attainable litera- 
ture, if I except a prayer-roll over the bed and a copy 

of "Harvey's Meditation Among the Tombs" — a 
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cheerful work that I concluded was supposed to be 
singularly interesting to one of my profession. But 
I had not finished the first page of Mr. Besant's 
charming story, before hollow groans proceeded from 
the bed, and I said, without moving — 

"What's the matter!" 

For answer I received a volley of groans more 
paralysing than before. 

" Where's the pain ? " I asked, as I went over to 
the bed. 

" Here and here — oh — ^h ! here ! Where's mamma ! 
Call mamma ! " 

It was just time for her medicine, «is I poured out a 
dose of a particularly obnoxious tonic, and said — 

" Oh, nonsense ! Here you drink this, and you'll 
feel better." 

The groans immediately subsided, and she said — 

" It's gone now. I'm not to take that unless I'm 
very bad." 

I looked once more at the label, saw that it was 
the customary " once in four hours " doze, and merely 
answered — 

"Drink it down before it settles. Go on. Be 
quick." And as she showed no signs of obeying, I 
seized her nose and poured the mixture down her 
throat in the peculiarly unpleasant manner one is some- 
times obliged to adopt. After that I had no further 
trouble with the medicine being properly taken. But 
instead of settling herself to sleep she tossed about 
for a few minutes, kicked and yawned, and finally, 
finding that I took no notice, she said — 
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** I wish you wouldn't read. Mamma doesn't pay 
you to read. She pays you to attend to me and 
amuse me." 

" I don't amuse children in the dead of night," I 
replied. 

" My pillow wants turning." I turned it, and went 
back to "The Golden Butterfly," and for a few 
moments silence reigned. 

Then she began again — 

" I hope you didn't come from a Hospital where 
very poor people go. Mamma's been dreadfully 
worried ever since she sent for you, because, of course, 
she always likes everyone about her to be ladylike, 
and she said they might send somebody who w«isn't 
educated, and didn't know how to behave in a lady's 
house." 

" I daresay I can manage to keep up to your social 
and intellectual level," I answered, with an eflFort at 
sarcasm that was, however, entirely wasted. 

" Of course, it's a great advantage for you to come 
here, isn't it ? Do you know my grandpa used to 
know the Queen ! " 

" Well, my dear, the poor Queen can't help that. 
Now don't talk any more, but go to sleep." 

It is needless to relate every triviality of the long 
night that followed. For a few minutes, perhaps for 
half-an-hour, Gladys would fall into a restless sleep. 
Then there would ensue a long spell of fractious 
wakefulness, which she employed telling me stories 
of the glory and power of the family, incidents illus- 
trative of their marvellous talent and intoxicating 
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genius, together with a paralysing and ambiguous 
statement that grandpa would have probably been 
promoted to John Brown's position, "only it was such 
a pity, Nurse, he was too feeble ! " 

And so, in fitful sleep or in dreary anecdotage, the 
night was passed, and at six o'clock the next morn- 
ing I wondered, as I looked at her sleeping soundly 
and peacefully at last, which of us was the more 
exhausted. I was feeling hungry as well, for even 
the bread and cheese had been stinted in quantity. 

I was seriously meditating a stealthy descent 
upon the larder, when there came a very gentle tap 
at the door, and the handle was softly turned. A 
pretty brown-eyed girl clad in a smart dressing-gown, 
with loosely-plaited wavy brown hair falling to her 
waist, came quietly in with a tray, on which were 
teapot, biscuits, and two cups and saucers. She said, 
smilingly, as I looked up in astonishment — 

" Good morning. I thought you'd be glad of some 
tea after sitting up all night. I'm the governess. 
I've got to introduce myself, because in this house 
it's considered infra dig. for the governess to be 
introduced to anyone who isn't in the same trade. 
Is that little fiend asleep, or is she only foxing ? " 

"It's all right; she is really oflF at last," I said. 
" It was awfully kind of you to take all this trouble. 
I was just longing for something." 

" Oh, that's all right. I generally make some tea 

myself early like this. We've got a long course of 

family worship and Scripture reading to get through 

downstairs before we touch our breakfast. Mrs. S. con- 
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ducts it in person, and she has us all in — the general, 
the nursemaid, and the governess, and she explains 
the Scriptures to us — according to her lights. I've 
learnt a lot that way. But I shouldn't like to go in 
for a theological exam, on the strength of her coach- 
ing. It's original, but imreliable. Let's put the 
tray on the floor, and 111 have the hassock." 

"How many children are there?" I asked, as I 
sipped my tea, and feeling rejoiced that there was at 
least one agreeable person to speak to. 

" There's seven of them — I suppose you couldn't 
chloroform the lot ? I teach them all — French, music, 
drawing, and harmony. Also such superfluous 
accomplishments as reading and spelling. Mrs S. is 
dead nuts on Harmony. Understand it ? Bless you, 
no ! Neither does he, nor the children, nor me either, 
for that matter. But we plod atong, and at present 
we're all frantically wrestling, with more or less 
success, with the Chord of the Diminished Seventh." 

" That sounds complex," I ventured to observe. 

" Complex ? Its a perfect Gk)rdian Knot ! It was 
the mere contemplation of this involved discord 
(which somewhat surprisingly turns out to be part of 
the Chord of the Minor Ninth ; it was invented by 
some gentle lunatic while he was waiting for the van 
to take him to Bedlam) that drove Gladys to despair 
and induced her to attempt her life." 

" Yes, the Doctor told me it was her own doing," I 
put in. 

" My dear, I consider musicians as a body solely 

responsible for what the papers would call ' the rash 
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act.' Half an hour after I had lucidly explained the 
Chord of the Diminished Seventh in all its bearings, 
the child was discovered rolling in a fit under the 
schoolroom table and apparently foaming at the 
mouth. Dorothy rushed screaming to her mother, who 
arrived on the verge of strpng hysterics, which she 
only suppressed by sternly remembering she was a 
dentist's daughter, and must be calm. I, having in 
the meantime sampled the remainder of the soapy 
water in the jug beside her, explained that the triple 
suspension on the tonic had evidently affected what 
might be allegorically termed the brain. Mrs. Shaw 
replied, with ominous ambiguity, that in cases of 
poisoning tonics were worse than useless, but an 
emetic might save her child's life. Consequently, she 
dosed her persistently with mustard stirred up in 
ipecacuanha wine until the Doctor came. So, con- 
sidering she had been violently sick before, you can't 
wonder if she's got a little inflammation of the 
stomach now." . . 

" She must have been allowed to fall into a very 
bad moral state to think of doing such a thing. I 
suppose she thought carbolic soap dissolved would act 
in the same manner as carbolic acid." 

" I shouldn't wonder — it's a very fair sample of the 
family genius. But look at her age ; what else can 
you expect of a girl nearly fifteen, who has been 
spoilt and indulged, and not made to take a properly 
healthy course of exercise and study? The whole 
family is more or less hysterical, and in this case it 
was not checked, and has developed into melancholia, 
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I think a good shaking would do her as much good as 
anything ; but, compared with her mother's medical 
erudition, mine is, perhaps, a Kttle crude." 

" It doesn't seem to be a very pleasant family for 
anyone to live in," I suggested. 

" That's just why I'm staying on," said Miss Taylor, 
with a laugh, as she poured out some more tea. 
" Copy — sacred copy ! " 

" Copy ? " I repeated, in bewilderment. 

"Well, this is strictly between ourselves, but I 
write for one or two magazines, you know, and I'm 
at present busy with a short series that is appearing 
weekly in the county newspaper. Perhaps you've 
read some of them ? They're called * The Diary of a 
Governess.' That's me." 

The placid assurance of the journalistic governess 
was too overwhelming. I could only gasp in 
astonishment, and she continued — 

" She doesn't know. She keeps me in my place, 
bless you, and tells her friends that she always treats 
her governess just as if she was a lady, poor thing ! 
and the friends say, ' So nice of dear Mrs. Shaw, she 
makes no distinction whatever, but actually behaves 
as if her governess was really one of themselves;' 
and the poor thing sits meekly by with a galvanic 
smile and makes mental copy, and then sits up till 
twelve or one transcribing notes and correcting 
proofs, and the next morning the children remark, 
with their well-bred candour, that Miss Taylor does 
look ugly with her eyes like two burnt holes in a 

blanket." 
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"Aren't you afraid of Mrs. Shaw seeing the 
paper ? " 

"Oh, she has seen it, but, naturally, she doesn't 
recognise her own portrait. They take in the paper 
and she reads it through, and then says to him in an 
undertone: 'Don't leave it about, Ernest, when 
you've done done with it. I don't want Miss Taylor 
to read such rubbish, or she'll begin to think she's 
badly treated. There ought to be a law passed for- 
bidding such absurdities to be printed!' There's 
that child moving. I'll be off. Good-bye.^' And 
before Gladys had struggled back to her normal 
condition of querulous grumbling. Miss Taylor had 
whisked up the tray and vanished from the room. 

I had given the child her breakfapt, and had her 
washed and the bed made, before Mrs. Shaw crept 
ponderously in, followed by her husband, who was 
heavily jocose with Gladys, although, as was only to 
be expected with the remnant of a damaged halo of 
Eoyal connections hanging over him, he took no 
notice of the hired nurse. 

" Where shall I find my bedroom ? " I asked, as 
Mrs. Shaw prepared to go downstairs. 

" Bedroom ! " she repeated, with a gasp. 

" It is customary for a night nurse to go to bed as 
soon as the patient is washed and settled for the 
morning," I answered. " But I can sit up an hour 
longer, if it is inconvenient for anyone to come up 
just now." 

" Sit up an hour longer ! Good gracious 1 I say 
nothing to your lying down for an hour or so in the 
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afternoon, if we can manage it, but go to bed at nine 
o'clock in the morning ! Groodness me, I never heard 
of such a thing ! " 

"You had better give in to her, my dear," Mr. 
Shaw advised, in a cautious whisper. "Consider! 
our child's life is in her hands ! " 

For a moment Mrs. Shaw glared in speechless rage 
and indignation. Then she said — 

"The servants' room is over this. You can go 
there, if you must go to bed" 

" Certainly not ! " I said, decisively. 

" Let her have Miss Taylor's room," her husband 
suggested. " And then you know she'll be near at 
hand if we want to rouse her up." 

"The room next to this. You'll have to make 
the bed yourself. I can't have my servants waiting 
on other servants. What next, indeed?" And, 
accompanied by Mr. Shaw, she went downstairs. 

The nursemaid was presently sent up to sit with 
Gladys, so, after a few directions concerning her food 
and medicine, I went to Miss Taylor's room, where, 
the bed being already made, I speedily undressed, and 
a few minutes later was soundly asleep. It seemed 
to be almost immediately that I was aroused by the 
sound of the hurrying of many feet along the passage 
outside, the confused noise of several voices speaking 
at once, and then the loud slamming of the front 
door. Then Miss Taylor came in hastily and said — 

" I say, I'm awfully sorry to disturb you, but you'd 

better get up. There's an awful row going on ! " 

"What's the matter!" I asked, as I leaped half 
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asleep from 1117 bed, and began to thrust myself into 
a few clothes. Before Miss Taylor could reply, Mrs. 
Shaw, bursting with rage, loomed up behind her, and 
answered, in a sudden burst of dramatic eflFect — 

" Matter ? My child lies strangled with a hand- 
kerchief, and," pointing a rigid forefinger at me, as I 
stood transfixed with amazement, "there is the 
Murderer ! " 

With these ominous words Mrs. Shaw suddenly 
collapsed, and, sinking dovm upon the governess's 
portmanteau, she covered her eyes with one hand, as 
though to shut out the presence of her child's 
murderess, while she gently pawed the air with the 
other. This seemed to be the preface to an attack of 
hysterics, but I left her to Miss Taylor's care, and 
ran quickly into the sick room, which was, as I had 
expected, the scene of the liveliest confusion. The 
patient's throat presented the appearance of having 
had some tight ligature bound tightly round it, and 
though this had been removed, she lay back on the 
pillow, pallid and exhausted. 

I was not altogether surprised at this condition of 
affairs. At St. Lawrence's I had nursed several cases 
of confirmed hysteria, and heard of many more, and 
I knew that attempted suicide is one of its commonest 
forms of expression ; and I knew, too, that hysterical 
girls will cheat and sham so much as to sometimes 
puzzle even the medical attendant, and that in this 
condition, when the moral sense appears to be en- 
tirely perverted, a series of apparently distressing 
fainting-fits can be produced almost at wilL There- 
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fore, my first act was to order everyone but the 
nursemaid from the room, since an audience is 
always favourable to the further development of 
hysteria, and my second to apply a strong mustard 
plaster to the nape of the patient's neck, which soon 
restored her to her normal condition. This was hardly 
accomplished before the Doctor arrived in answer to 
the agonised summons he had just received, and in a 
few words I explained what had happened. He 
looked grave, but said nothing, for at that moment 
Mrs. Shaw, supported by Miss Taylor, tottered feebly 
in. 

" The Murderess ! " she gasped, as she indicated me 
to the Doctor, with an introductory wave of her 
hand. " And her Accomplice ! " she added, suddenly 
fixing her eye upon the unfortunate nursemaid, who 
stood whimperii>g and paralysed with horror. 

The Doctor began to speak, caught Miss Taylor's 
eye, and violently blew his nose instead. Miss 
Taylor, standing in the approved governess-attitude 
of meek dejection, plied Mrs. Shaw assiduously with 
a bottle of smelling-salts to cover the fact that she 
was shaking with suppressed laughter. Mrs. Shaw, 
after glaring suspiciously at the salts, slowly turned 
a vacant gaze upon the bed, and introduced the re- 
maining figure in the tableau — 

" And the Victim ! " 

This was too much. After a mighty, but in- 
effectual struggle to preserve a demure demeanour, 
Miss Taylor suddenly went off into a hearty laugh, 

in which, I am ashamed to say, the Doctor and I in- 
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considerately joined. For a moment none of us 
could speak; and then the governess said, with a 
violent eflFort to sound sympathetic — 

"Oh, don't give way, dear Mrs. Shaw! Try to 
bear up!" (Thus admonished, Mrs. Shaw, who up 
to now had shown no signs of weakness, immediately 
began to cry). "For the sake of your children!" 
Miss Taylor added wildly, in an agonised effort to 
find some efifectual argument that might stem the 
torrent of tears Mrs. Shaw was now freely shedding 
on her shoulder. "Think of the Queen — and the 
children's grandpa — oh, do try to pull yourself to- 
gether. Eemember your own father, universally 
acknowledged to be the best dentist in the Borough 
Eoad I ' Our Single Tooth at two and six is a lead- 
ing Specialite ! ' " And Miss Taylor, unable to keep 
up her show of sympathy any longer, weakly aband- 
oned the project and gave way to renewed and silent 
laughter. 

" There really is no cause for all this alarm," the 
Doctor began, with soothing professional calm ; and 
Mrs. Shaw, choking back her tears, asked, in hollow 
tones — 

" Is my child to be left to die ? " 

" There is nothing whatever the matter now," he 
answered. " And a birch-rod with a strong hand at 
one end of it would be far more effectual than any 
physic I can prescribe. The child will never re- 
cover so long ets she is allowed to have her own way 
and encouraged in her perversity. For this is un- 
doubtedly as much her own action as was the previous 
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escapade. Why, Nurse Evelyn was in bed at the 
time, and the maid was making some arrowroot 
downstairs." 

" And when she came up, it was to find my child 
strangled ! " Mrs. Shaw put in. 

"And by her own act, apparently," the Doctor 
supplemented. " At any rate, Nurse Evelyn could 
not have entered this room without your knowledge, 
if you were, as the nursemaid has said, sorting the 
the washing on the landing outside. Besides that, 
the accusation is in itself most absurd and utterly 
ridiculous, and the sooner you believe in the hysterical 
condition of the patient, and consent to treat her 
properly, the sooner will she stand some chance of 
being herself again." 

Mrs. Shaw, however, was very far from accepting 
the Doctor's patient explanation, save as some 
obscure admission of his own participation in the 
alleged crime, and at last she became so abusive in 
her language towards us both that the Doctor decided 
promptly upon drastic measures. 

"Nurse Evelyn, you will oblige me by putting 
your things together and leaving the house at onca 
It was on my recommendation that you came here, 
and as I myself must abandon the case, I think it is 
only fair to withdraw you from any further insult." 

" Then I demand from her a month's salary in lieu 
of notice," gasped Mrs. Shaw, furiously. 

But the Doctor merely replied — " Demand it, my 

good woman, by all means, and if you can enforce 

your demand by a County Court summons, I shall 
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be only too delighted to seize the opportunity of 
exposing the manner in which you treat refined and 
educated women. As soon as you are ready, Nurse 
Evelyn, I will call a cab." 

My few things were speedily put together in a 
hand-bag, for my portmanteau was not to be for- 
warded from the Hospital until that evening in con- 
sequence of the Bank Holiday railway arrangements, 
and could now be stopped by a telegram. Miss 
Taylor bade me a cheery good-bye, adding, in a whisper 
— " Chapter Fourteen ! The Phantom Murderer ; or 
My First Victim ! Look out for next week's ' Diary.' " 
And then, without a word on either side, I left Mrs. 
Shaw and her child together, and followed the Doctor 
down the stairs. He whistled up a cab, and we 
drove to the Station, where, finding that I should 
have almost an hour to wait for my train, I left my 
bag and went out with him in search of lunch. 
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CHAPTER Xin 

PRIVATE NURSING. BiY SECOND CASE. 

The bell was already ringing for tea as I walked up 
the neatly-kept gravel path of the Hospital I 
hastened at once to the Matron, and explained every- 
thing, and gave her the account of the matter that 
the doctor had hastily written for that purpose. She 
heard me in silence, read the letter, and then said, 
cheerfully — 

" Well, my dear, it's just as well you came back, 
for there is another case I was just wishing you were 
at liberty to take. I had decided to send one of the 
others, but, now you are here, I should prefer you to 

go." 

" What kind of people are they ? " I «isked. " And 
what's the case ? " 

" Oh, this won't be unpleasant, I hope. It's an old 

gentleman just returned from abroad, who h«is had a 

fall and fractured his arm. I've no idea what the 

family is like, except that they are all IrisL You 

can have a good night's rest here first, and go on 

there the first thing in the morning." 

Upon the following morning, therefore, I again 
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started forth, wondering very much indeed what 
kind of people I should next be brought into contact 
with, and feeling, after my first experience, some 
little nervousness «is to my second case. 

The family lived in a pretty little villa in one 
of the suburbs of Milchester, where, I afterwards 
found, Mr. O'Eeilly went daily to pursue his occupa- 
tion at the Old County Bank. But although the 
garden surrounding Eose Bank was large, it was only 
indiflFerently kept, and, ets I walked up the winding 
path leading to the house, I noticed that the original 
gravel was almost overgrown with weeds. Half-way 
up the untidy garden I was electrified by an appari- 
tion that suddenly tore round the comer of the 
house and came flying over the lawn. It was a 
small, but vicious goat, tearing along at one end of a 
length of clothes-line, whilst the other end was 
desperately clutched by a shock-headed and panting 
little boy. Behind him, in quick succession, there 
followed four children, yelling, screaming, and shout- 
ing ; whilst bringing up the rear, was a massive lady, 
who ran with ponderous activity and gasped counsels, 
threats, and suggestions with every breath she drew. 
An untidy maid hung out of an upper window, in 
evident enjoyment of the excitement, and another 
domestic, apparently of the charring type, abandoned 
the extensive wash with which she had been battling 
somewhere at the back of the house, and stood still, 
outlined against a waving background of body linen, 
pla.cidly watching the result of the chase. 

"There's somebody coming in!" Mrs. O'Eeilly 
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shouted, excitedly. " It's the new nurse ! Shut the 
gate, and head her oflf!" 

The last instruction I understood to be addressed 
to me, and referred to the management of the goat, 
now ambling towards me with an imbecile expression 
of wrath. I followed the directions so far as I could, 
and wildly waved my handbag at the beast, who, 
plunging off at a sudden angle, unexpectedly made 
for the washerwoman. Rooted to the spot with 
astonishment, she was immediately butted in the 
middle of a large and capacious apron, and thereupon 
collapsed indecorously on the path, frantically waving 
a pair of very large legs, clad in dirty-white stockings, 
in the air. This diversion aflForded the small boy an 
opportunity to complete his capture. He secured 
the rope-end to its accustomed fastening, and the 
general commotion thus receiving a check, Mrs. 
O'Eeilly hastened to greet me. 

" It broke loose," she breathlessly explained, with 
a rich Milesian accent. "Teddy found it in the 
kitchen browsing off the salad, whilst cook was up- 
stairs sitting with Mr. O'Eeilly — ^my father-in-law, 
you know. She's been attending to him, and she 
says he seems very low-spirited and nervous this 
morning." Then, raising her voice, she called loudly 
to the children to play nicely, so they didn't disturb 
poor grandpa, and conducted me at once to my 
patient. 

Mr. O'Reilly, I found, was a cheerful and courtly 
old Irish gentleman, speaking with the most delight- 
ful brogue, to which justice cannot be done on paper. 
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His fractured arm caused him considerable pain, 
partly because the surgical bandages had slipped, and 
no one had known how to readjust them. His bed, 
too, was as yet not made, and the tumbled clothes 
betrayed the fact that a very restless night had been 
passed, and he had had no breakfast. In fact, al- 
though it was already long past nine o'clock, none of 
the family had partaken of any meaL Mr. O'Eeilly — 
or rather, considering the subordinate position that 
he occupied in the household, I ought perhaps to say 
Mrs. O'Eeilly's husband — had made one or two feeble 
and futile attempts to collect the family at the break- 
fast-table, and then, abandoning the project in despair, 
had made a fragmentary and surreptitious meal in 
the larder. 

" It'll be a long job, I'm thinking, Nurse," said Mr. 
O'Eeilly, as I readjusted the bandages. " I'm too old, 
I'm afraid, for my old bones to join up very easily." 

On this point, however, I was able to reassure him. 
The fractured limb was progressing satisfactorily, and, 
had Mrs. O'Eeilly been sufficiently accquainted with 
the proper management of a sick-room, there would 
have been little or no need to engage a professional 
nurse. As matters stood, however, it was the very 
best thing to have done, for I soon found that the 
domestic management was of the most shiftless and 
irresponsible kind imaginable, and the invalid would 
have fared very badly if left entirely to the dubious 
care of his daughter-in-law. 

For Mrs. O'Eeilly, with the best intentions imagin- 
able, was the worst possible organiser. She believed 
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herself to be the embodiment of order and method, 
and she daily lived with her unfortunate family in a 
perfect whirlwind of tempestuous muddle. Her 
servants existed under the chilling shadow of per- 
petual " notice," and a long succession of fresh gover- 
nesses had rendered the children's education a 
precarious pastima The poor lady was harassed, too, 
by mysterious visits from importunate tradesmei^, who 
held long converse with her in the hall, and invariably 
left her sternly resolved to procure a bill of sale on the 
furniture without delay. At such times she spoke 
gloomily of taking in lodgers, and was only deterred by 
thoughts of the cost of advertising. But when Mra 
O'Eeilly's husband drew his salary, as he did upon the 
first of every month, she bade a light-hearted adieu to 
carking care, revelled for a few days in the joy of giving 
presents, and had even been known to calculate the 
probable cost of keeping a pony and trap. 

These facts I gathered partly from observation and 
partly from what Mr. O'Eeilly told me in the tedious 
hours when he lay awake with the pain in his arm, 
and endeavoured, like the courtly old gentleman 
that he was, to keep me entertained, so that the 
time might pass as pleasantly as possible. That was 
one side of his character ; for the other I was totally 
unprepared when it was revealed to me after I had 
been nursing him for just a week. 

During the afternoon a letter bearing a foreign 
postmark had come for the invalid, and after receiv- 
ing it, Mr. O'Eeilly seemed depressed and anxious. 

Towards evening he became still more restless, and 
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so feverish that I began to fear that the gratifying 
effects of my careful nursing had been completely 
upset by the arrival of that untimely letter. Just 
before bedtime Mrs. O'Eeilly came in to sit with him 
whilst I had my supper, and when I returned she 
told me, in a parenthesis inserted in an involved 
story, that he was very low-spirited, but that she 
had managed to cheer him up, having, as a matter 
of fact, tumultuously accelerated the sick man's 
pulse with a garbled account of some intricate comic 
opera she had once witnessed. 

"And so lie was the Chancellor," she went on; 
" and he said to Grossmith — no, I think it must have 
been to the other man — you know who I mean ; I 
forget his name, but didn't he play in that funny 
piece you and I went to see with aunty at the Adelphi 
or somewhere ? Well it was him, because I know he 
sang that song — ^you know it — the words are ridicul- 
ous, but the music is so sweet, and does remind me so 
of some tune of Mozart's I used to know. It goes 

like this " and, in a powerful contralto voice, 

Mrs. O'Eeilly forthwith dashed into the middle of the 
Drinking Song from " The Lady of the Locket." 

This was the last straw* I saw the expression in 
my patient's eyes, and rushed to the rescue with 
suggestions of bed and getting settled for the night ; 
and, after a little more of the cheering process, I 
managed to gently edge Mrs. O'Eeilly from the room. 
When she had gone, her father-in-law sank back 
upon the pillow exhausted, and I hastened to do all 
that was needful as quickly as possible. 
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" Don't go yet. Nurse," he said, when I had finished 
at last and was going off to my own bed in the adjoin- 
ing dressing-room. " I want to speak to you." 

I came back immediately and waited, for Mr. 
O'Reilly seemed in no hurry to begin. After a 
considerable pause, he said, abruptly — 

" Did you ever hear of the famous Oath of Hippo- 
crates?" 

I pleaded ignorance, and he went on — 

'* It's the oldest of medical documents, so it ought 
to interest you on that score alone. But it lays down 
a line of conduct for all in your profession that is 
good enough for your guidance now. Nurse Evelyn, 
although it was conceived four hundred years before 
the Christian Era. Because, in some respects, nurses 
have the same sacred obligations as doctors ; both of 
them must sometimes hear such things as are 
reserved, except in a terrible emergency like the 
present, for the Confessional alone." 

I was silent. 

" * Into whatever house I enter I will go for the 
good of the patient ; I will abstain from inflicting any 
voluntary injury ' — those are some of the words of the 
Oath, Nurse Evelyn.". 

I said I believed that every conscientious nurse 
took a similar view, although it might not be formed 
in classic language to be handed down to posterity, 
but was a matter between herself and God alone. 

"Very well Then I wajit you now to write a 

letter at my dictation. There may be mention of 

that which may make you shudder, but you must ask 
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no questions. For half an hour you must sink all 
personal feeling, sentiment and belief; you are 
simply to transcribe my thoughts, because I cannot 
do it myself. Do you understand ? You must never 
mention this to a living soul. * I will abstain from 
inflicting any voluntary injury.' And the injury you 
would do me, Nurse Evelyn, if you were to breathe a 
word, is not to be measured." 

I looked at the handsome old man with his thin, 
aristocratic face outlined against the bed curtains, 
lying disabled on his bed, and reduced to asking a 
favour from a stranger by reason of the strong right 
arm helplessly bandaged in splints. I remembered 
how kindly and courteously he had always behaved, 
and I said impulsively — 

" Whatever it is, Mr. O'Eeilly, I shall be pleased 
to do it if it will ease you and help you towards a 
good night's rest." 

But for a moment he did not speak. Then he said, 
with ill-concealed irritation — 

"If I only had time — time! I daren't wait — or 
the Doctor would have done better. I tell you 
candidly, Nurse, that I would never willingly trust 
any woman, not until she was lying in her cofl&n and 
the grass growing a foot high over her grave ! " 

"I can remember the words of the Oath, Mr. 
O'Eeilly." 

There was still another pause — a pause longer than 
before, and then he said abruptly — 

" There's note-paper in my desk. Here's the key. 

Look at nothing else, mind. Have you found it? 
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That's right. Turn the key in the door and bring 
your chair up. Now write just what I tell you with- 
out speaking a single word." 

Silently I followed these directions, and, drawing 
up a chair and table to the bedside, I placed every- 
thing I needed at hand, and waited.' Mr. O'Seilly, 
still regarding me with some amount of suspicion, 
at last began to dictate; and though the first few 
words positively chilled my blood, so different 
were they to anything for which I had prepared 
myself, I wrote them down with the nearest ap- 
proach to self-control that I could muster. Once 
the pen dropped from my nerveless fingers, and 
Mr. O'Eeilly waited patiently, and without a word, 
until I was able to resume my work. Once again I 
paused to loosen my collar and swallow a glass of 
water, and he suspended the pitiless confidence to 
suggest brandy or sal-volatile for me, as both of them 
stood near. 

It was done at last — the strangest, jnost terrible 

letter I have ever written — a letter that held human 

life so lightly and advocated a human sacrifice so 

dispassionately to further such a terrible and 

appalling cause, that I could not have believed it 

possible for such a one to exist. But, nevertheless, 

I sealed the envelope, addressed it according to his 

directions, and then, as he seemed uneasy lest, after 

all, it should not be in time, I slipped quietly out by 

the back door and dropped it in the pillar-box close 

to the house. When I returned I found that he had 

apparently recovered his customary geniality, and it 
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was in his usual courtly manner that he thanked me 
and said good-night 

The following morning the fever had left him, and 
he seemed to be in a fair way towards a speedy 
recovery. No mention was made by either of us of 
the episode of the night before. During the day the 
recollection of the words I had written seemed some- 
times almost to overwhelm me, but then I recollected 
that in my position my first consideration must be 
for the good of the patient, and that, placed as I had 
been, I had had no alternative. 

Nevertheless, 1 was not sorry when the Doctor 
told me a few days later there was no actual 
necessity for me to stay any longer, and knowing the 
Nursing Staff of the Hospital was still reduced, I 
hastened to let the Matron know that I should be at 
liberty very soon. In answer to this she wrote for 
me to come back at once if the Doctor thought it 
prudent for me to leave my present case. The 
Hospital was full, she said, and the Private Staff 
worked almost to death. Under the circumstances, 
it was considered there would be absolutely no need 
for me to remain longer with Mr. O'Eeilly ; and so, 
pleased at seeing my patient so far recovered, I made 
immediate arrangements to leave. Mr. O'Eeilly 
thanked me for the trouble I had taken, expressing 
himself gratified with the nursing and attention he 
had received, and gave me at parting, a handsome 
watch and chain. 

Mrs. O'Reilly almost wept when I said good-bye. 

She entreated me to live with her always as the 
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children's governess, or even to take the place of that 
strange anomaly — a lady help — ^who was then under 
notice. She said she looked on me as a sister, and 
felt as if she had known me for years (I had been 
living in her house almost a fortnight). She added 
that she intended to make me a little present in 
remembrance of what I had done for her father-in- 
law ; and although I politely begged her not to think 
of it she said she should insist, and then borrowed a 
shilling. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE 

A LONG straggling street composed of cottages with 
projecting upper stories; irregularly paved with 
cobbles ; and terminating with an old, grey, square- 
towered church that stood amongst the lichen-covered, 
time-worn tombstones — this was the next scene of 
my labours, and a welcome contrast to the freshly- 
built red-brick or white-stone villa residences of 
which Milchester and its suburbs were chiefly com- 
posed. 

The village had certain historical associations, 
whilst the Church claimed to have possessed for one 
of its vicars a divine who was subsequently martyred 
for his unwavering adherence to the Protestant 
faith ; so that in any case Cornf ord would have been 
interesting merely from the air of attractive antiquity 
it possessed. But the surrounding country was 
beautiful, undulating in gentle, well-wooded slopes, 
and fragrant with the fresh, health-giving sea- 
breezes blowing across a couple of miles of pasture- 
land. And to this delightful old-time village I had 

come to take charge of a dipsomaniac — a victim to 
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what is, perhaps, one of the most maddening and 
degrading evils known in our long category of human 
frailties. 

The patient, Mrs. Carruthers, was a woman of 
forty-five or fifty years of age, and belonged to that 
social status which most frequently indulges in the 
fatal vice — the prosperous middle-class. As is so 
often the case, she had been drinking secretly long 
before the habit had been even suspected by her 
husband ; but it had now become such a necessity 
that she observed comparatively very little conceal- 
ment in the matter. Before her marriage she had 
been an actress of no little reputation, and though 
for many years she had abandoned the profession, in 
moments of supreme excitement or agitation the old 
habit betrayed itself, and she would so phrase or 
intonate her sentences that they would have been 
effective from behind the footlights. 

"A curse to her husband and a curse to her 
children,'* the Matron had said when she was giving 
me particulars of the case. " And it will never be 
cured, my dear, because she won't try to help herself. 
In these cases they never will — and at any time 
there's always more hope of a man reforming than 
of a woman. I suppose we are too obstinate to 
acknowledge that there can possibly be any room for 
improvement." 

When I reached Limes Cottage — which, for a 

wonder, fully deserved its name — I found, somewhat 

to my surprise, that Mrs. Carruthers was apparently 

quite sensible and collected. This however, was 
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merely due to a stupendous effort of will ; for her 
husband, who had run down to see her that morning, 
was returning to London by the evening train, and 
she was evidently determined that, despite the 
doctor's diagnosis and the presence of a trained 
nurse, he should believe nothing unusual was the 
matter. And although she had certainly suffered a 
serious fall recently (for her head was surgically 
strapped, and one eye, I saw, was fearfully blackened), 
she endeavoured to explain away both these un- 
welcome witnesses of her weakness by stating she 
had knocked her head against a door. With this 
explanation, notwithstanding its manifest absurdity, 
Mr. Carruthers seemed content — doubtless, relieved, 
poor man, at being able to ignore the true cause of the 
injuries as much as possible. 

Until her husband left to catch the seven o'clock 
train, she managed to keep up ; but as soon as he was 
gone she was obliged to lie down upon the couch, 
insisting the while that there was nothing the matter 
with her but weakness, and seeming annoyed that 
the Doctor should have sent for me at all. And 
during the evening that followed she spoke so clearly 
and expressed herself so collectedly that I was almost 
inclined to wonder whether, after all, the case were 
quite so serious as the Doctor had reported to the 
Matron. 

That night I slept in a small bed in Mrs. Carruthers' 
room. I beheve I am a tolerably light sleeper, and 
my training had certainly accustomed me to be 
roused by almost the slightest movement, and yet I 
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am sure Mrs. Carruthers by some means procured 
more stimulants during the night, for in the morning 
she was extremely tremulous and looked terribly ilL 
Her eyes were strangely wild, gleaming, as it were, 
with some inner lurid light, and her hands shook 
and nervously twitched, although she endeavoured 
to keep them concealed beneath the bedclothes. 

Notwithstanding this, about five o'clock in the 
afternoon she insisted upon getting up, and I decided 
that if she were really equal to the exertion it would 
be the best thing for her to do. But I kept a sharp 
watch upon the servant — the only creature in the 
house— to see that she did not obtain any further 
stimulants, for by this time I recognised that the 
Doctor's conception of the case had not been wrong. 
It soon became plain I had not only to deal with a 
confirmed dipsomaniac, but with one who possesed 
more than the usual amount of artifice and cunning, 
and would exercise all her ingenuity to procure 
the spirits which, in her condition, acted as actual 
poison. 

Therefore, for almost three hours after she was up 
and dressed I^never left her side, although she em- 
ployed everyj^pretext for being alone. At the end of 
this time I was obliged to absent myself for a few . 
moments, and when I returned it was to find that 
what I had so much dreaded had come to pass. How 
or where in that incredibly short period, she had 
obtained the brandy it is impossible to say, but she 
had certainly consumed sufficient to take her over 

the borderland of comparative sobriety to the fearful 
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world that is peopled with strange, lo&thsome, crawl- 
ing objects. 

" Will you drive those cats from the garden before 
you sit down ? " she presently asked, quite naturally. 
Instinctively I looked out of the window, but there 
nothing to be seen. 

"There — among the daflfodils — just behind the 
rose-bush," she said. And as I had paused irreso- 
lutely, she added — 

" I suppose I must do it myself," — and was moving 
off with this object in view when she encountered 
another phantom quadruped on the doorstep. 

" Drive them out, Nurse ! I won't have them in 
my house!" she said, irritably. "There's another 
behind that chair — and there's one coming in the 
gate again ! " 

I made a pretence of frightening away the cats, 
and pulled myself together for what I knew was 
coming. 

" Don't you think you would be better in bed ? " 
I suggested — for in this case coercion would have 
been worse than useless. To my surprise, Mrs. 
Carruthers acquiesced, and suffered me to lead her 
away and help her to undress. When she was safely 
and comfortable tucked-up between the sheets, I felt 
more at ease, for it would now be more diflScult to 
elude my vigilance ; and I wanted, if it were possible, 
to persuade rather than compel, and to win her 
confidence, poor soul, before asserting my professional 
authority. 

The first thing to be done was to keep her head 
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clear, and prevent, if it could be done, the delirium 
that was b^inning to teike so firm a hold upon her 
brain. Therefore, I at once despatched Maiy for 
some ice, although I must confess I was not a little 
disconcerted to find that it was unprocurable in the 
village, and must be fetched from the town five miles 
distant ; for I hardly liked the prospect of being left 
alone in a country cottage with a dipsomaniac just 
experiencing all the horrors of an attack of delirium 
tremens. 

However, there was no help for it, so I put as brave 
a face upon the matter as I could, and assumed an 
air of cheerful confidence I was very far from feeling. 

"Snakes ! " cried Mrs. Carruthers suddenly, starting 
nervously in the bed and fixing her bloodshot eyes 
upon my face. "Snakes! In your hair — twisting 
and writhing — twisting and writhing! Take them 
away — ^take them away ! I can't sleep ! — ^I can't rest ! 
I can't think ! Take them away ! " 

"It's all right They aren't there now," I 
answered. 

"No — ^no — there're here! — on the bed! — ^moving 
nearer! — ^wriggling, twisting, writhing all together! 
Don't let them touch me ! Shake them oflF ! Don't 
let them touch me ! " And the voice that had risen 
from a horror-striken whisper gradually ascended in 
a rapid crescendo to an aflBrighted scream, and 
terminated in a low, blood-curdling cry. 

I shook the bedclothes and calmed the patient as 

best I could, and then ensured a long pause whilst she 

turiied restlessly from side to side and muttered 
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unintelligibly to herself. Then she presently said, 
with sudden clearness — 

" Who is that sitting on the window-sill ? " 

Apprehensive, and a little unnerved, I turned 
quickly round, but saw nothing outside the diamond- 
leaded casement save the waving branches of the 
shadowy limes outside. 

" There's no one there ! " I answered quietly. 

" No one ? No ! There's no one. He's not any- 
body. He's only a ghost — and ghosts can't do any 
harm. He died at sea ! I didn't send him away — ^he 
went of his own free will ! Don't tell me I killed 
him! I hated him, but I didn't kill him! I said 
•either he should go or I would — and they said I 
drove him away to his death ! " 

Oh, those terrible hints of family secrets that are 
disclosed to us in the unconscious confessional of 
delirium ! Love will sometimes declare itself when 
the body is racked with mortal pain, but more often 
still the tell-tale tongue will let drop suggestions of 
mysterious secrets that have been hushed-up and 
buried, perhaps for years, in memory's family vault 
of unexposed wrong-doings. 

"Died of fever!" Mrs. Carruthers went on, her 
€yes still fixed on mine, with that gleam of curious 
light. "Died of fever, and they threw him over- 
board to the sharks ! And they said he cursed me 
as he lay dying. * Whoso curseth father or mother 
let him die the death.' I've read that somewhere, 
and it's true! — ^it's true! He died — ^and he died 
because he cursed his father and mother ! And he's 
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come back now to curse me again ! Drive him away ! 
Drive him away ! " 

I went over to the window to close the curtains, 
but, impelled by the calm beauty of the spring Even- 
ing, I stood for a moment looking out. The pale 
moonlight fell in strange, cold, almost blue beams 
across the cold cobble path below, where the cottages 
threw long shadows from their projecting upper 
stories ; and away to the left it glanced on the gray, 
lichen-covered stones standing in the shadow of the 
square-towered church. On the right the pasture 
lands stretched in gently undulating slopes to the 
verge of the murmuring sea — still murmuring its 
eternal lesson of patience — and, drawing the curtains 
— a little regretfully as I shut out the placid beauty 
of a calm April evening — I returned to the bedside 
where the poor feverish human wreck lay writhing, 
a prey to the awful agony of self-torment. 

" Have you sent him away ? " she gasped in terror, 
as she clutched nervously at the bed-clothes, and 
shook, again and again, in uncontrollable and jerky 
tremors. 

"Yes — ^yes. He's gone now, and I've drawn the 
blind." 

" It's no use — ^no use ! " she screamed, presently. 
" He's here — on that chair — waiting — ^waiting — wait- 
ing for me to die ! It's the devil himself come to tor- 
ment me before my time ! Don't let him have me — ^he 
can't come while you're with me. You're not a 
wicked woman — ^you never sent your son away to die 
at sea?" 
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I did my best to calm her, but it was no use. 

" He's coming nearer, nearer ! *' she shrieked. " He 
wants your soul as well as mine ! What have you 
done? Did you say either he should go or you? 
Did you ? Did you kill your boy, too ? " 

"It — it was a little girl," I said; and wondering 
what impelled me to speak of that most terrible time 
of my life. 

" Cats ! " she shrieked again, presently. " Cats ! — 
crawling up the wall and wriggling on the bed ! — 
coming to suck away my breath, so the devil shall 
take my soul away quicker ! Fetch a Bible — oh, for 
Heaven's sake, do something! He can't come if 
there's a Bible here ! Kneel down and pray — can't 
you say any prayers? Keep on — ^keep on — don't 
stop! Keep on praying, and he won't come any 
nearer ! " 

The terrible strain was b^inning to tell upon my 
nerves. Dropping on my knees, I mechanically 
repeated the Lord's Prayer, and then all that I could 
remember of the prayers in the Church Service. The 
monotonous recitation seemed in some way to soothe 
the poor dipsomaniac, and for a while she lay still — 
her terrible eyes rivetted upon my face, her hands 
nervously twitching at the clothes. Presently, with 
strange distinctness, she spoke : and, with the first 
words she uttered, I knew that her unbalanced brain 
had, with the distorted fancy of delirium, travelled 
back over distant years to the far-off time when she 
had been a popular com^dieTme. 

" You don't get half the dramatic effect that you 
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could," she said, in comparatively calm and even tones. 
" Say it again, and give every word its full sig- 
nificance. Give me the cue, and I'll show you." 

"'Eemember not, Lord, our offences,'" I b^an, 
tremulously ; and Mrs. Carruthers struck in at the 
last word, and added, in the graceful and unnatural 
intonation of a well-trained actress who means to 
make every word tell — 

" * Nor the offences of our forefathers ; neither take 
Thou vengeance of our sins.' Now, say it again." 

Anything — anything to keep her calm until Mfiuy 
should return, and I could send her for further help. 
Surely she could not be much longer now ! As 
steadily as I could I repeated the words, and stumbled 
blindly on — 

" * From all evil and mischief ; from sin, from the 
crafts and assaults of the devil ' " — Mrs. Carruthers 
tossed uneasily in her bed and groaned aloud — 
" * From Thy wrath, and from everlasting damnation '" 
Good heavens! What made her seize my arm in 
such a violent grip? With one strong, muscular 
hand she held it fast, whilst with the other she groped 
stealthily in the bed. Oh, for one living soul to 
speak to ! 

" Go on — go on ! " she cried, with the old, wild light 
blazing in her eyes. " Don't stop ! " 

"*From lightning and tempest'" — would Mary 

never come ? ** * From plague, pestilence,and famine ' " 

— ^There was a strange, muffled sound beneath the 

bedclothes like — ^No, no ; it could not be ! Surely I 

had moved all the lucif ers out of her sight long ago ? 
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— " * from battle and murder, and from sudden death, 
Good Lord—!'" 

What was that ? A blinding, awful light flashed 
suddenly, and Mrs. Carruthers, pulling herself upright 
in bed, waved a bundle of flaring, matches before my 
eyes. I sprang to my feet and, wrenching my arm from 
her grasp, seized the matches flaring as they were, and 
flung them quickly into the fireplace. Quick as 
lightning, she threw herself upon me, and fastened like 
a tiger on my throat ; and to this hour I can see the 
red, demoniacal eyes glaring into mine — I can feel the 
poisoned, feverish breath upon my face as she tried to 
force back my head with those muscular hands, doubly 
strong with the mighty strength of temporary madness. 

" You shall die, too ! " she gasped. " He shall take 
your soul as well as mine ! Everlasting damnation — 
everlasting damnation for us both ! " 

I thrust her from me with a fictitious strength, 
born of utter and absolute desperation; and then 
there followed a hand-to-hand scuffle, so one-sided 
that I was certain no help could come in time to save 
me. I was presently conscious that my face was 
torn and bleeding; one hand was burnt with the 
flames of the matches, and the other was lacerated 
with a knife — though when or how she had hidden 
it, or by what means I had wrested it from her grasp, 
I never knew. And all the while, even as I fought 
and wrestled for the mastery, I seemed to be watch- 
ing the conflict as a dispassionate outsider. I was no 
longer Nurse Evelyn — shut up alone with a maniac, 

and struggling with death itself — I was a little girl, 
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sitting in one of a long row of desks and making 
laborious stitches in a calico seam, whilst the hot 
afternoon sun streamed through the high schoolroom 
window, and a monotonous voice read aloud from a 
blue-covered, gilt-edged book that was called "The 
Drunkard's Home." 

With a sudden wrench Mrs. Carruthers tore her- 
self from my grasp, rushed at the door, turned the 
key, and pulled it roughly from the lock, even as I 
faintly caught the sound of hurried footsteps on the 
path below. There was knocking — loud, and then 
louder — at the street door; but it was useless, for 
both that and the kitchen entrance were securely 
fastened. Then, before I could conjecture what was 
coming next, to my horror she pulled another box of 
matches from beneath the mattrass, fiercely struck a 
handful, and threw them, with vicious energy, across 
the room, where they instantly ignited the bedclothes 
and the muslin hangings. The flames immediately 
caught Mrs. Carruthers' nightdress, and I snatched 
up the hearthrug and rushed across the room to 
smother them if possible before she was severely 
burnt. As I did so, something impelled me to look 
up ; a wild, white, haggard face peered through the 
one corner where the blind was not drawn. Help- 
lessly I threw up my arms and gave vent to the first 
despairing cry I had uttered all through those last 
terrible hours. 

" God's worst curse has fallen upon me ! " I cried 

aloud, in panic-stricken horror. " I, too, am going 

mad!" 
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" For Grod's sake, unlatch the window ! " 

"Unlock the door!" 

" Unfasten the window, and jump ! *' 

The shouts grew so much louder, that even Mrs. 
Oarruthers heard them at last ; and they only served 
to increase her demoniacal fury. I succeeded, after 
much trouble, in extinguishing her night-dress, by 
rolling the hearthrug tightly round her, despite her 
mad efforts to prevent me. The muslin hangings I 
tore down and crushed in my hands, which were 
already blackened and smarting from their many 
bums. Then I rushed to the window and threw it 
open, she clinging the while to my waist, and striving 
to drag me back. Assembled on the path below was 
an excited little crowd, and against the wall a long 
ladder had been reared, by which means one of the 
villagers had mounted to the window to ascertain 
the cause of the shrieks and the sudden blaze, and 
had occasioned me such intense distress. 

"Can't you break open the doors?" I cried in 
desperation. " For heaven's sake do something ! — I'm 
locked in ! " 

But as I spoke an awful cry went up simultane- 
ously from the crowd. Mrs. Oarruthers had 
suddenly presented herself at the window, her night- 
dress scorched and splashed with blood, her long 
black hair hanging in tangled disorder partly over 
her face, her eyes glaring like those of a wild beast 
that has been concerned in a fight. 

"The Devil himself and all his angels!" she 
shrieked, as she saw the crowd swaying and groaning 
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in the roadway below. And with a laugh so horrible 
that I trust I may never hear the like again, she 
suddenly flung the bedroom key from the window, 
and called to them to come in and take us both to 
everlasting damnation. 

"It belongs to this room!" I shouted excitedly. 
"Break open the back door and come up, some of 
you, to help me ! " 

Fortunately the back premises of limes Cottage 

were not particularly well secured, and it could not 

have been many minutes — although to me countless 

hours seemed to pass — ^befor6 there was the welcome 

sound of heavy feet trampling up the tiny staircase, 

and the ponderous key was turned in the bedroom 

door. Breathless and frightened, Mary was the first 

to enter, and was immediately followed by three of 

the excited neighbours. Mrs. Carruthers instantly 

flew at them like an unfuriated beast, but with this 

additional help I was now able to prevent her doing 

any actual harm, and between us we soon managed 

to secure her hands. This done, it was comparatively 

easy work to get her back to bed, where, following 

Sister Caroline's method of treating " 22 " upon that 

memorable occasion, my first experience of night 

duty at St. Lawrence's, I strapped the refractory 

patient hand and foot to the bed. Then, not imwill- 

ing to share the responsibility of the case, I acted 

upon the advice of the Vicar's wife, who had come in 

to ask if she could not be of some assistance, and 

despatched a messenger for the Doctor. 

By this time I was feeling exceedingly faint and 
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ilL The stram of the last few hours had been too 
much, and though, of course, I refused to leave Mrs. 
Carruthers before medical help could be obtained, I 
felt as though I could not possibly hold out much 
longer, and was intensely relieved when the Vicar's 
wife said she should insist upon staying with me 
until the Doctor came. Whilst I was waiting I 
employed the time in plying the patient assiduously 
with fragments of ice ; and, the violent outburst over, 
Mrs. Carruthers seemed to have suddenly grown 
much calmer — as though the dipsomaniac devil that 
had possessed her had passed out, leaving her 
exhausted, but in her right mind. 

" You won't have much to fear now," the Doctor 
told me, when he had heard all th^re was to tell. 
" The worst is probably over now, but you don't look 
equal to staying on. Don't feel faint, do you ? " 

Twelve months previously the kindly, sympathetic 
manner would probably have moved me to a display 
of hysterical emotion, after the terrible experience 
through which I had just passed ; but I think that 
perhaps the many strange events of the last year had 
to some extent worn out the hysterical fire that had 
so long burnt within me, and it was with apathetic 
indifference I was learning to regard any exhibition 
of feeling whatever. So I merely answered — 

"I think I shall be all right, thank you, now. 

Mary will be in the house. And I don't think she 

has sufi&cient strength for another paroxysm like 

that." 

"What's the matter with your hands?" the 
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Doctor asked suddenly ; and, looking down, I was for 
the first time actuallj conscious of the injuries I had 
received. My hands were scorched and wrapped 
roughly in a handkerchief, which I must have in- 
stinctively wound round one of them, although I had 
no recollection of doing so ; an^ I was sensible of an 
intense pain in my right arm — a pain that I now 
knew I had endured for some time, but that, in 
my recent excitement, I had scarcely noticed. 

" I think my arm must be burnt," I said at last 
"Would you mind dressing it before you go?" and 
I prepared to remove my bodice. With a rapid 
action the Doctor prevented me, ripping up my 
sleeve instead, and at once, and with such simple 
remedies and bandages as Mary could muster, he 
dressed the wounds. 

"You'll have to go back to the Hospital — ^you'll 
find you won't be able to use your arm to-morrow," 
was all he said when he had finished. " I'll wire for 
another assistant the first thing to-morrow morning, 
and you'll have to keep quiet for a day or two." 

"Indeed, I shall be all right," I protested; but 

the Doctor tabooed such a proposition at once, 

arranging that Mary should stay in the room for the 

remainder of the night, and that I should leave 

the following day as soon as someone could be 

found to take my place. But although the Doctor's 

telegram was emphatically pressing, it was late in 

the afternoon before I was relieved, and by that 

time, the immediate danger of the case being safely 

passed, I was feeling very ill indeed from the effects 
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of my various injuries, and glad enough to be re- 
leased from my present arduous position. So, looking 
rather like the damaged remnant of a trained Nurse, 
I returned to the Hospital, and was immediately put 
upon the sick list. 



CHAPTER XV 

"AN EYE FOR AN BYE" 

For the next two weeks I did nothing. Fortunately 
my injuries, although painful, were mostly super- 
ficial, and once again in Dr. Magee*s professional 
hands I knew that, coupled with the delightful rest 
and quiet, I should «oon recover. I was, therefore, 
perfectly content to do nothing beyond sitting hour 
after hour in the Hospital garden, making a lazy 
pretence of sewing, whilst I watched the budding 
life of the surrounding country, or listened to the 
swish of the waves as they gently broke upon the 
sandy beach beyond. 

Sometimes in the afternoon I wandered into the 
grave-yard instead; it was always so quiet and 
so peaceful there, and the " cold ' hie jacets ' of the 
dead" — the stones sacred to the memory of dead 
hopes and unfulfilled endeavours — spoke the in- 
evitable moral more plainly than the most stirring 
lecture could have ever done. 

But one afternoon my reverie in the churchyard 

was . interrupted by the unusual sound of strange 

voices in conversation. It was not infrequently that 
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one or another of the villagers would sometimes 
come in to tend the graves or bring offerings of 
flowers fresh from the odorous woods; but these 
voices had a refined accent that was certainly 
wanting in the pleasant Sussex dialect to which I 
was now so well accustolned. Still, I did not look 
round nor stir, for I was. just then leaning over the 
low stone wall that separated the churchyard from 
the pasture lands sloping down to the sandy beach ; 
and it was not improbable that they were scientific 
"trippers," who had come over to see the Church 
and wrangle over the probable date of its erection. 
Yet, as they came nearer, I seemed to recognise a 
familiar quality in the lady's voice. 

"So delightfully rural!" she was saying. "So 
very picturesque and sweet — and I declare it looks 
just like, the Second Act in that new piece they've 
got on at the Frivolity ! And Jim, do look at these 
nice old tombstones — aren't they rugged and mossy ? 
Well, this is a delightful spot, and quite adapted for 
any hermit or recluse, I'm sure." 

"There seems to be one Qver there appreciating 
the advantages," the gentleman returned, in a 
lowered tone, but one that, notwithstanding, pos- 
sessed an occult power to send the blood timiultuously 
rushing to my heart, so that I thought I must have 
fallen where I stood. " Oh, it's apparently a Nurse. 
Evidently chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy, 
or finding — 

** Tongaes in the trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything ! " 
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"How very nice!" said his companion, in vague 
admiration; and just then I turned involuntarily 
and met, face to face, two persons whom I had hoped 
never to see again — Mrs. Carey-March and the Eev. 
James Claverton. 

"Evelyn!" Mr. Claverton said impulsively. "Is 
it really possible ? How very brown and jolly you're 
looking too ! *' And he held out his hand, whilst — 
not a little to my disgust — ^his cousin effusively 
kissed me, and said with her usual gushing insin- 
cerity — 

"Now, how very delightful for us all to meet 
like this ! Isn't it funny ? And if I'd read it in a 
book I should have said it couldn't have happened ! 
Well, it only teaches us, does it not, that we must 
cast our bread upon the waters, and we shall find it 
after many days ! " 

For a moment I did not speak. I turned from 
Mr. Claverton, ignoring his outstretched hand, and 
looked silently at the gaily-dressed, handsome, 
middle-aged woman of Society, who had now sunk 
gracefully upon a flat gravestone, apparently pre- 
pared to engage in a comfortable little chat. As I 
did not immediately reply, she continued, suavely — 

" And so you didn't go away to your nasty lepers, 
after all?" 

" I found there was sufficient nursing to be done at 

home, without going away to look for it," I answered ; 

"and under the circumstances. Dr. Magee thought 

that I need not consider my promise irrevocable." 

"You have refused then, to do the Master's 
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bidding?" said Mr. Claverton with a gentle smile. 
" Ah, Evelyn ! Evelyn . — weighed in the balance, I 
am afraid, weighed — and found wanting at last ! " 

I struggled for a moment with the old passion, but 
the struggle was briefer than I thought possible, and 
then I asked with calmness that same question I had 
asked more than a year ago — 

" Why don't you go yourself ? " And, as before, 
the Yicar merely smiled faintly in a pained manner ; 
but Mrs. Carey-March came to the rescue. 

"My dear, what can you be thinking vof? Why, 
his constitution could never stand it for a moment. 
Flannel next him, summer and winter, I do assure 
you, and rum-and-milk and cod-liver oil before ever 
he rises. Milk to strengthen him, rum to digest the 
milk, and the very best cod-liver oil to feed him up I 
No muscle, my dear; no sinew; and" (in a confi' 
dential whisper) " no stomach ! " 

**A weak vessel," Mr. Claverton supplemented, 
with an ingratiating smile. "*But even we have our 
appointed duties — ^*The trivial round, the common 
task,' you know. Evelyn, have you nothing to say 
after so long a separation ? " 

These words, which were uttered in a lowered tone^ 

were evidently regarded by Mrs. Carey-March as a 

signal for her to go, for she immediately complained 

of being tired, and said she would be going on; 

though she knew Jim would like to stay a little 

longer, and perhaps dear Evelyn would show him 

round. 

'' All these nice, quaint old tombstones — I'm sure 
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anybody might be proud of them/' said she to me, 
as graciously as though the well-filled graveyard 
were complimentary evidence of my prowesa " Be 
sure you aren't late, Jim. There is some dreadful 
meal at five o'clock, my dear Evelyn, that nice, 
primitive old Bector insists upon. I think it's a 
kind of tea with jam and watercress and all that 
sort of thing, don't you know. It's very barbaric, 
and delightfully rural, but, as my dear husband used 
to say, ' one must be all things to all men, and ruin 
your digestion if it gratifies your host.*" With 
which gem of wisdom treasured from the deceewed's 
inmiortal vocabulary of apothegms, Mrs. Carey-March 
tripped lightly from the graveyard and left us 
alone. 

For a few moments we were silent. Then 
Mr. Claverton said, with a certain light-hearted 
gaiety— 

" Aren't you going to talk to me at all ? Come, 
tell me all that you have been doing since I saw you 
last. You always used to be so ready to confide your 
little troubles, you know." 

'*I — I wish you'd go away," I answered at last, 
conscious the while of a dull ache at my heart, as 
Memory swept over a long panorama of events, and 
I recollected under what miserable circumstances I 
had seen him last. ''Of course, it's useless to ask 
you, because I know you won't go until it pleases 
you. Why are you here at all ? " 

"We're both with the Eector," he explained. 

" Decent old chap. I'm a bit done up— overworked, 
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you know — so I'm stopping with him for a month or 
so. Only got down this morning — and next week 
Lucy is going on to Mentone ; so you and I will see 
plenty of each other. Do you remember last Spring, 
Evelyn? And do you know you're lovelier than 
ever ? You have no idea what a relief it is to see 
your sweet, fresh face ! " 

"I remember last Spring," I returned, ignoring 
the latter part of his sentence. 

"Do you remember the crossing — ^how awfully 
rough it was ? Everyone but you and I went below — 
and you did not feel afraid, because we were both 
together." 

" I can remember it all," I answered. 

" And when we thought we should never make the 
crossing safely — do you remember what you said 
then? You said that to die then, as we stood 
there — ^my arm aroimd you — so — would be greater 
happiness than life itself could ever offer you ! " 

I moved away from his encircling arm, and I said, 
as calmly ais I could, although my heart was thump- 
ing as though it must presently choke my utterance — 

" I was not very old then — and you must remember 
all I had just passed through. And I believed in you 
and trusted you so implicitly." 

"My dearest child, I am not reproaching you — 1 " 
he began, and I interrupted, to add with heartfelt 
bitterness — 

" No ; I am reproaching myself ! " 

"Nonsense! You always were such a little 
Puritan. Why, my dear girl, that sort of thing 
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happens every day — why shouldn't it ? * Male and 
female created He them/ and who are we to 
question the laws and arrangements of the Most 
High?" 

"There's no occasion to be blasphemous," I said. 

" But wouldn't you like to see Normandy again this 
Spring, Evelyn ? Don't you remember how it looked, 
with those hills in the background with a sort of blue 
haze over them, that you said was the very place for 
fairies and gnomes and magic circles ? " 

" I've finished with fairy-tales, I hope," I answered ^ 
"and I never want to see Normaudy again. But 
before it gets too chilly, wouldn't you like to be 
* shown round,' as your cousin suggested ? " And I 
moved away, Mr. Claverton walking by my side. 

Without a word I passed through the little gate 
which separated the old churchyard from the new 
burial-ground adjoining, and silently led the way to 
the other side — the side where the stones were 
small and scattered — the side that was in the 
shade of mournful-looking yews, and spoke sa 
plainly of ashes to ashes and dust to dust, and 
looked so hopeless, so forlorn, and seemed to 
breathe nothing of a sure and certain Eesurrec-^ 
tion. 

" You can speak here, or laugh, or sing ! " I said, as 
I presently paused and turned round so as to face 
him. "It won't matter what you do. Walk over 
those nameless mounds — ^what does it matter ? Why 
don't you laugh, Mr. Claverton ? This ground isn't 
sacred* God has nothing to do with this — and the 
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people all those graves belong to — they are too 
brokenhearted to care what happens now ! ** 

" Unconseerated ground," the Vicar observed, with 
careless cheerfulness. "Doesn't seem to be much to 
look at here, though." And he gave a cursory glance 
at the scattered headstones, and then stooped down 
to flick some dust from his well-polished boots. 

" Unbaptized — illegitimate — Nonconformists, and 
suicides — they all lie together here, and no one cares. 
Do you know where you have put your foot, Mr. 
Claverton?" 

He quickly removed his foot from a tiny mound 
where he had inadvertently placed it, and I said — 

" Oh, it doesn't matter — ^you needn't move it. You 
would have nothing to do with her when she was 
alive — ^it doesn't matter what you do now she's gone ! 
You can't hurt her now. And you can't bring her 
back to me, either." 

The light laugh died away upon the Vicar's lips, 
and his eyes met mine with an unasked question. 

"Yes," I answered, softly, but calmly, as though it 
were only a story spelt out from one of the time-worn 
stones. "Five weeks and three days old — died of 
croup. She choked — choked to death ! — and I could 
do nothing to save her — ^my baby — ^my little girl ! " 

He began something professionally sympathetic, 
but I went steadily on — 

"Do you know why I have brought you here? 
Ah, it's my turn now, and 111 make the most of it ! 
To tell you here — here, with the grave of my dead 
baby lying between us — separating us now, and for 
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all eternity — ^here, in the presence of these nameless 
and forgotten waifs and strays — and in the silent 
presence of the living God Almighty— here I tell 
you — ^that all I am living for — all that I have to live 
for — ^is the hope to do you harm — to ruin you, body 
and soul, if it cost me my own body and soul to do 
it! I will leave no stone unturned to make you 
suflfer over and over and over again for the shame 
and the pain I had to bear because of you ! I will 
ruin your life as surely as you have ruined mine ! " 

For a moment neither of us spoke, for even before 
I had concluded my stormy and indignant outburst a 
solemn strain was borne towards us from the wide- 
open Church door, and we both instinctively paused 
to listen. It was the organist's customary hour for 
private practice, and in the first few notes I 
recognised an ordinary chamt that was used for many 
of the Psalms. Mr. Claverton, the first to recover 
himself , immediately fitted those words that were the 
most appropriate to my recently-expressed designs. 

" There you are, Evelyn ? * Eest in the Lord, and 
wait patiently for Him, and He shall give thee thy 
heart's desire.* You see, the music comes in as neatly 
and appropriately as though the organist had just 
received his cue from the call-boy. But after all, 
don't you think that sort of thing is a little common- 
place? Theatrical, don't you know, and feebly 
idiotic. How about doing the Church now ? I 
suppose your friend the orchestra won't mind ; and I 
hear there's a rather good tablet one ought to see." 

The cynical indifference, coupled with the faint 
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suggestion of ridicule, calmed me sooner than 
anything else could have done, although it was the 
calm of passion at a white heat waiting for the most 
deadly opportunity of escape. So I merely answered, 
with apparent tranquillity — 

" I expect you mean the inscription on the chancel 
floor. That's what most of the people come to see. 
There's the Eector — he'll tell you all about it better 
than I can." And witb a feeling of intense relief at 
the presenQe of a third person, I hastened to overtake 
the old clergyman as he walked slowly down the 
gravel path that led to the porch, explaining that 
Mr. Claverton was anxious to know all there was to 
be known concerning the Church. 

"Ah! That's right— that's right. Don't run 
away, Evelyn, my dear. You know its history 
almost as well as I do myself, I think, so you had 
better stay and pull me up if I go wrong. Not so 
handsome a structure as your own, Mr. Claverton, 
but it possesses all the charm of antiquity and 
association." And the Eector pushed open the 
cumbrous, old-fashioned door and waited whilst we 
passed out of the bright spring sunshine into the 
cool and empty aisles, their stone floor worn and 
uneven with the coming and going of many feet for 
so many centuries. 

"Not very large, you see," said the Eector 

presently. " This is the spot, I think, where in the 

days of the Catholic possession the altar to the Virgin 

stood. Idolatry th^ people called it; and so, with 

the other images and pictures, it was of course pulled 
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down. Personally I cannot help feeling that, in 
virtue of the devotional thoughts it had called forth 
from the simple peasants who had knelt before it for 
80 long, it had undergone a kind of transformation, 
and was no longer simply a stone figure. No, Mr. 
Claverton, I am not going over to Eome yet, although 
that soimds, perhaps, a little heretical. In the time 
of great religious disturbances I am afraid I should 
have come to the stake long ago. Just here b^ins 
the part of the Church that was restored — somewhere 
about two hundred years since. If you stand where 
I am now, you will see the building as I like to think 
of it best. You miss those two modem tablets, which 
to my mind are barbaric, and you see the quaint old 
Church, with its high pews, its old-fashioned 
mullioned windows, its time-worn stone aisles : — the 
Church that I have preached in for nearly thirty 
years, and in whose shadow I hope to be laid when 
my work here is finished." 

Mr. Claverton, who, from his manner, had evidently 
resigned himself to be dreadfully bored, here made 
some vaguely appropriate reply, and the Hector 
added, thoughtfully — 

" Nearly thirty years ! I was married here. My 

three little children — over six feet, all of them, now, 

and two have seen active service in Egypt — they 

were baptized at that font, which, you will see, is as 

old as the oldest part of the Church. And beneath 

that window opposite I buried my wife seventeen 

years ago. So you see there ^re family as well as 

historical associations to endear the place to me; 
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it holds the record of some of the most solemn 
moments of my life— which is as it should be. I 
suppose you will arrange to be married at your own 
Church, Mr. Claverton? Or is Miss Vansittart 
sufficiently up-to-date to prefer St Peters ? " 

Fortunately I was standing a little behind Mr. 
Claverton, so he could not have noticed how the 
blood suddenly left my cheeks as this imexpected 
announcement fell so casually from the Eector's lips. 
But he was evidently annoyed that the fact should 
have been mentioned, for he merely replied, a little 
shortly, that he had made no arrangements yet — and 
asked the probable date of the older portion of the 
crypt. 

" A nice little girl ! " mused the Eector, thought- 
fully, and altogether ignoring the latter question, as 
he fell into one of his trains of dreamy retrospect. 
" A very nice girl, and brought up both sensibly and 
religiously. I knew her mother — dear me, how many 
years ago ? As practical and unselfish a woman as 
ever lived, and did more good in my East-End parish 
than could well be known. Let me see — ^let me 
see — ^isn't she living somewhere near Hampstead 
now?" 

"Well — yes. In the neighbourhood of Hampstead," 
Mr. Claverton admitted, as it seemed, a little unwil- 
lingly; and the Eector, observing that for some 
reason the subject seemed distasteful, led the way to 
the chancel to point out the inscription that was 
generally considered the one object worth seeing. 

But I had heard quite enough. Mr. Claverton, 
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with his protestations of a life vowed to celibacy (or, 
I ought rather to say, to bachelorhood), was, after all, 
about to be married ! From his ill-concealed 
annoyance, I concluded that he had intended to keep 
me in ignorance of this circumstance ; and I recol- 
lected how, in spite of this, he had that very after- 
noon — barely an hour previously — suggested that I 
should again accompany him to Normandy. Such 
terrible hypocrisy, such awful and systematic double- 
dealing, was almost too overwhelming to believe; 
and it was with a quickened sense of revulsion that I 
regarded the tall, ascetic-looking man who could 
preach such stirring and impassioned discourses, and 
who yet could act, complacently and without 
compunction, the character of the most despicable 
scoundrel upon earth. 

SUently I followed the two clergymen round the 
Church, or absently answered the few remarks they 
addressed to me; for since the Eector's announce- 
ment an idea, half-formed, at first only half -suspected, 
had been rapidly taking possession of my brain. I 
had told Claverton that I was only waiting for a 
chance to inflict upon him the most deadly'injury 
that I could — and now, in the most imexpected 
manner, the chance had come ! With difi&culty I 
controlled myself sufficiently until the inspection of 
the Church was at length finished and I could hasten 
away to the Hospital to arrange my plans. 

The first thing to be done was to make sure of the 
address ; but, aided by a knowledge of the locality 
and the rather uncommon name, this was not a 
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difficult matter with the assistance of the Bed Book. 
The next thing was to get leave of absence without 
exciting the Matron's mispicion, for I knew she would 
immediately discountenance such a project as mine, 
urging the truth of that most difficult of all precepts 
to follow — forgiveness even unto seventy times seven. 
Therefore, guiltily conscious of the deception I was 
about to practise, I mentioned that evening, with an 
assumption of airy indifference I was very far from 
feeling, that I should like to go up to London for the 
day before b^inning work again, if she had no 
objection. 

" Go up to London ? Oh, I suppose you're thinking 
of your shopping. Won't a letter to Shoolbred's do 
as well ? They always send me exactly what I want, 
and it saves me so much trouble." Then, probably 
seeing that I was disappointed, she added, kindly — 

" Well, if you would rather go, my dear, you can, 
of course. I suppose half the pleasure in buying new 
things lies in choosing them yourself. When do you 
want to go ? To-morrow ? " 

" I should like that very much, if it can be managed 
then," I answered, not a little overwhelmed to find 
everything turning out exactly as I had wished. 
And, after a little further consideration, it was decided 
that to-morrow would do as well as — or even better 
than — any other day, £kS I should then be ready and 
able to take any particular private case for which I 
might be wanted. 

Early on the following morning I started, not with- 
out a strong remembrance of the occasion of a pre- 
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vious journey to London, when I had gone in trouble 
and humiliation to ask the Vicar for help and guid- 
ance, only to have my appeal laughed at and ignored. 
But now the tables were turned, and the counter- 
stroke would be mine — a reflection that afforded me 
much food for vicious consolation as I thought over 
the events of the past year, during my long journey 
up to town. 

Arrived at Victoria, I found that an omnibus could 
convey me most of the way, but that I should still 
have some distance to walk. To this I was not at 
all averse, for it was necessary to do something to 
collect my wandering thoughts before I could present 
myself at " The Hollies ; " and the long walk uphill 
afforded me ample leisure to arrange what I should 
say, and in what words I should speak. 

The house itself, I found, stood some way back from 
the road, and, as is not imusual in that locality, was 
surrounded by a large garden, having high walls and 
a locked gate. A trim maid answered my ring at the 
gate bell, and, having conducted me through the 
house to the morning-room — a pleasant room in 
the rear, with French windows opening upon a 
well-kept tennis lawn — took my card to Mrs. Vansit- 
tart whilst I sank helplessly into a chair, feeling that 
my fictitious courage was fast leaving me, and almost 
wishing that I had never come. 

In a very few moments Mrs. Vansittart came in — 
a tall and grawjeful woman, with the easy and charm- 
ing address that the constant contact with what is 
called society invariably assures. She greeted me 
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pleasantly, and then waited, in evident perplexity, to 
to hear my errand. But by this time my temporary 
intrepidity had timidly ebbed away, and I was dumb. 

" You wished to see me ? " Mrs. Vansittart began 
at length, and evidently seeing I was too nervous 
to explain myself, " If it is about a subscription for 
your Hospital I am afraid that with the very numer- 
ous claims upon me already " 

"I — I was coming to see Miss Vansittart," I 
presently faltered. " But I thought that, perhaps, I 
ought to speak to you instead. I have taken a long 
journey this morning to tell you something — some- 
thing that will concern her most deeply. It's all 
about Mr. Claverton," I added, hopelessly abandoning 
any further efifort to round off my rhetorical points, 
and stumbling roughly on to the true object of my 
visit. 

Mrs. Vansittart stiffened perceptibly, and began 
a politely firm refusal to hear any communication 
whatever concerning her daughter's future husband ; 
but now the ice was broken, I went hurriedly on, 
only intent upon saying what I had to say in as few 
and as simple phrases as possible — 

" You must hear me ! Indeed, either you or Miss 

Vansittart must hear me — and there are some things 

I shall speak of that had better be told to you. She 

has been brought up probably in ignorance of some 

of the vilest, most degrading things in life, and has 

' not been obliged, as I have been, to learn — through 

experience — that they exist." 

Still plainly averse to hearing anything I had to 
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say, Mrs. Vansittart resigned herself, with Another 
protest, to listen ; and, after a pause, whilst I groped 
helplessly for fitting phrases, I went on, stumbling 
recklessly over sentence after sentence, only seeking 
for such words as should force her to believe me, even 
against her will — 

" IVe known Mr. Claverton a long time — long be- 
fore I was a Nurse. It wais he who persuaded me to 
adopt the profession, so that when I was properly 
trained I could go away to nurse the lepers. It was 
under his directions I went to St. Lawrence's Hospital. 
I had a dreadful life there, and the Head — Sister 
Keziah — made things so imbearable that at last I ran 
away." 

"But that had really nothing to do with Mr. 
Claverton," Mrs. Vansittart observed, with some an- 
noyance. "From what I can understand, he had 
done the best he could for you, and you can hardly 
blaune him if Hospital life did not turn out all you 
had expected." 

But without heeding the interruption I went 
doggedly on — 

" Through false representations and downright lies 
Sister Keziah had so turned my own parents against 
me that their doors were closed to me for ever ; and 
the day that I left the Hospital I had literally no- 
where to go. I had believed that I should find work 
at another Hospital immediately, but though I 
applied at more than half the institutions in London 
none of them wanted me. That night, Mrs. Vansit- 
tart, I slept in Hyde Park ! " 
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I paused for a moment. The recollection of that 
horrible experience was too overwhelming for me to 
pass it by without a shudder. 

" All this is very extraordinary ! " said Mrs. Vansit- 
tart, a little sternly. "And, whatever it may all be 
leading to, I can only say I am extremely thankful 
you selected me, rather than my daughter, to hear 
such revelations." 

" I was afraid to' spend another night like that," I 
said presently, " and so the next night I went to Mr. 
Claverton to ask him what I had better do.*' 

"A most imprudent step," Mrs. Vansittart observed 
parenthetically. 

" It was more than imprudent — with a man like 
the Vicar it was sheer madness ! But what was I to 
do ? The previous night had been too horrible for 
me to wish to repeat such an experience — and I was 
not very old, only nineteen, Mrs. Vansittart — I 
hardly knew — I didn't comprehend what vile con- 
struction would be put upon such a course." 

We were both silent for a little while, and then, 
thankful that my face was in the shadow, I went on, 
in lowered tones — 

" He was very kind to me — ^then. It was later on, 
when — when he wanted me to go away with him that 
I knew — that his cousin told me it didn't matter what 
I did — that I had ruined my character for ever, and 
that whether I went with him or not would make no 
difference to what people already said and thought. 
Mrs. Vansittart, that dreadful night I spent in the Park, 
I talked to a girl who was as wretched and as friend- 
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less as I — she had nowhere to go, and no one to look 
after her, and so the next morning she went away to 
the river to drown herself. That was the last I ever 
saw of her — and I thought then it was very wicked. 
But I know now that she was better than I — she 
committed suicide — and it would have been better 
for me if I had done so too ! " 

"Do you mean to say that you yielded to Mr. 
Claverton's persuasions ? " She asked the question 
steadily enough, but I noticed that her hands trembled 
as she pressed them together in her lap. 

"We went to Normandy. It was in the early 
spring of last year — and we spent the summer there 
together. And though I begged and entreated him so 
much, he said we could never be married — only 
because it was against his principles. He didn't 
believe in marriage amongst the clergy, he told me 
then." 

" All this is very dreadful," said Mrs. Vansittart, 
with some severity. " Of course, I have only your 
unsupported word for the whole matter, but what you 
say is, as you must know, a very serious charge to 
bring against a clergyman of the Established Church, 
and one that,for the sake of his own position, must not 
go unchallenged." 

" He can't deny it ! I have only spoken the plain 

and simple truth, and he daren't deny a single word ! "^ 

I cried, excitedly. "And he can't deny that he 

treated me brutally when it was all over. I was very 

ill — and after the baby was bom I was ugly and 

scra^y and pale, and he didn't want to have any- 
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thing further to do with me ! I wanted an affiliation 
order, and he said that if I applied for ifc he would 
deny in Court that he was the father of the child ! 
His word, he said, would be believed before mine, 
because of his position and his profession. And since 
that day — the day that he cast me off and left me to 
do the best I could — I have only seen him once, and 
that was yesterday 1 '* 

" Yesterday ! " Mrs. Vansittart exclaimed, in some 
astonishment. " He is away, I understand, in the 
country." 

" Stopping with the Eector in whose parish I am 
^working," I supplemented. "We met yesterday 
down there purely by chance; and even then, 
although he is actually engaged to be married to your 
daughter, he asked me to go away again with him 
this spring ! " 

" Nurse Evelyn, I want to ask you one question," 
said Mrs. Vansittart, suddenly, after a thoughtful 
pause had elapsed. " You have told me a story, a 
great deal of which must necessarily have been 
extremely painful to mention to an entire stranger 
Eke myself. You have certainly not spared yourself 
in the recital. I should like to know one thing. 
What object have you in coming to me this morning 
and telling me certain things which otherwise I could 
never have known ? " 

I was silent. 

" If your story is true — ^you understand I don't for 

a moment wish to imply that you have volimtarily 

made false statements concerning Mr. Claverton, but 
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it is only fair to my daughter's future husband to put 
it so until I have heard what he has to say — ^if this is 
true, you have suffered a great deal at his hands ; 
and, placed as you say you were, it is neither in my 
power nor my inclination to judge your actions. 
Were you actuated solely by the desire to save my 
daughter from marrying a man whose true character 
neither of us seems to have known ? " 

I hesitated. This explanation of my visit was 
certainly an unselfish one, and although it had not 
occurred to me, I am ashamed to say I half resolved 
to adopt it and take the credit of an act of self- 
abnegation. However, the hesitation was but 
momementary, and I said, truthfully enough — 

" I hardly know why I came. But I think — ^I am 
almost sure — ^it was because I hate him so much for 
having spoilt my life, and because I wanted, if I 
could, to show him to you in his true character. I 
know it is very wicked," I added, as I met the steady 
scrutiny of Mrs. Vansittart's calm blue eyes. " But 
I did trust him and believe in him so thoroughly. I 
was young — ^inexperienced — and only too glad of a 
little love and sympathy at any cost whatever then. 
And when I went to him that night — ^homeless, 
friendless, and starving — I thought that whatever 
he would do or say or advise must be just and right." 

I stopped speaking. The long strain of self -repres- 
sion had given way at last, and I dropped my head 
upon my folded arms to hide my tears that could be 
forced back no longer. Mrs. Vansittart rose from 
her seat, and, crossing the room, laid her hand kindly 
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upon my shoulder ; but the words she began to speak 
remained frozen on her lips, for the door was suddenly 
opened and then held irresolutely in the hand of the 
new-comer, as he stammered an apology for the 
intrusion. I raised my head — to meet the angry 
and indignant countenance of James Claverton ! 
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CHECK mate! 

"You have timed your visit most opportunely, Mr, 
Claverton," said Mrs. Vansittart, turning a little to 
look full into the Vicar's face, but without moving 
her hand from my shoulder. " I have just heard a 
most extraordinary story of your past life, and I 
should be glad to hear what explanation you can 
ofifer." 

To say that Mr. Claverton's self-possession was 
remarkable is far too feeble an expression to convey 
any true idea of his conduct at this trying crisis. It 
was simply colossal He glanced from my tear- 
stained face to the stem and unrelenting countenance 
of his hostess, smiled the indulgent smile of a martyr 
who has been unnecessarily tortured through some 
slight misunderstanding on the part of the ofl&cial, 
and then touched his forehead with a significant 
gesture. 

" I'm not mad ! " I cried, indignantly. " It's cruel 
— it's wicked even to hint at such a thing ! I'm not 
mad, and you know it's false to say I am ! " ♦ 
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" A very painful case ! " the Vicar murmured, sadly, 
and in tones of professional sympathy. " Very pain- 
ful, and very sad. Poor girl ! Poor girl ! " 

Mrs. Vansittart glanced from the one to the other 
in undisguised astonishment, which was not untinged 
with alarm — this simple explanation was evidently 
so much opposed to any pre-conceived idea. The Vicar, 
in the conventional garb of the clergy, looked cahn, 
impressive and dignified. I was conscious that my 
face was flushed, my hair ruffled and untidy, and my 
manner excited and disturbed. Had a stranger 
entering the room at that moment been told that 
either the Vicar or I was an impostor, he would have 
unhesitatingly declared it to be the wretched and 
trembling creature who bore in her dishevelled 
appearance some distant resemblance to a Hospital 
Nurse. 

" A very sad story," the Vicar added, presently, in 
a low aside, intended for Mrs. Vansittart's ear alone. 
" And under the circumstances — at once pathetic and 
distressing — I cannot allow myself' to feel anything 
but pity for this poor creature of misguided impulses. 
One of God's afflicted creatures, my dear Mrs. Van- 
sittart, and one of the saddest decrees of Providence 
we ever see on earth — a dying mind within a living 
body!" 

During this speech, Mrs. Vansittart had — perhaps 
unconsciously — moved a little away from my chair. 
The act was sHght, but significant. Mr. Claverton, I 
knew, noticed it as well, and he proceeded with 
gentle thoughtfulness, and with apparently as little 
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regard for my presence as though I had indeed been 
the idiot he had depicted. 

" In consequence of some time ago doing her a little 
act of kindness — ^impulsive, perhaps, certainly ill- 
advised — I have since been subjected to a system of 
persecution from this poor girl, who has, I regret to 
admit, evidently formed — ^well, some sort of attach- 
ment for me. And I assure you that she has, from 
time to time, set afloat the most compromising stories 
— ^stories which, if they held the least suggestion of 
truth, must surely bring the blush of shame to the 
cheek of the most hardened rou^. Stories," added 
the Vicar, in tones of chaste discretion, "that I 
hesitate even to hint at." 

"Nevertheless, I think I have heard them all," Mrs. 
Vansittart answered, with,as it seemed, an involuntary 
sigh. 

"And he can't deny them! He daren't deny 
them ! " I broke in passionately. " Ask him whether 
or no he took me to Normandy with him last year ! 
Ask him whether he can deny before God that he 
was the father of my child ! And ask him," I added, 
in a sudden rush of memory, " ask him why Sister 
Eeziah at the Hospital I have spoken of should 
always wear his miniature in a locket next her heart I 
He would never tell me. Perhaps he will tell you 
now!" 

" All this is very distressing!" said Mrs. Vansittart, 
appealing, almost unconsciously as it seemed, to Mr. 
Claverton, standing quiet and self-possessed, and 
expressing by his manner no emotion save a little 
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conventional sympathy for my supposed mental con- 
dition. 

" I had hoped to spare you this," he murmured in 
reply. " She escaped this morning " 

'' I didn't escape ! I came away with the Matron's 
full permission ! " I said, angrily. 

" ^And when I heard of it, I volunteered with 

one or two others to join the search that was being 
instituted. I came across her yesterday quite by 
accident, and I suppose the sudden shock of un- 
expectedly seeing an old acquaintance again has 
upset the balance of her mind. Poor girl ! Before 
that unfortunate incident she was really improving 
quite fast, the Matron told me, when I made 
enquiries." 

Mrs. Vansittart crossed the room to the Vicar's 
side, and laid her hand beseechingly upon his 
arm. 

"You know how much all this must aflfect me, 
James," she said, earnestly. "For Heaven's sake, 
answer me a few questions as quickly and concisely 
as you can. Eemember, I am Sybil's mother — and 
her whole future happiness is at stake." 

Mr. Claverton bowed his head with an air of 
respectful deference, and she said, hurriedly — 

"Tell me — when did you first meet her, and 
under what circumstances? Was she one of your 
parishioners ? " 

As this is merely a record of actual events, and is 
not intended for a work of fiction, it is needless to 
relate the garbled account of the manner of our ac- 
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quaintance that the Vicar told so glibly. I can smile 
now as I remember with what consummate ease he 
reeled off a story that was as strange to me as Mrs. 
Vansittart herself; but I can remember, too, the 
feeling of awful despair as I watched the hesitation 
and perplexity on her face gradually giving place 
first to sympathy and then to absolute belief in the 
integrity of the clergyman — and that clergyman her 
daughter's affianced husband. I knew then, before 
the even and well-modulated tones of the Vicar had 
ceased, that I had played my trump card, and had 
lost the trick. There was nothing for it but to wait, 
patiently, doggedly, for the end of the game, 
although I was sure now it would be a losing one. 

Any other woman, I think, would have insisted 
upon testing the truth of his story by at least 
writing to the Matron of the Private Asylum Mr. 
Claverton had represented our hospital to be. But 
Mrs. Vansittart, although probably a keen business- 
like woman enough in parochial matters, which 
hardly appealed to her emotions and asked only for 
her judgment, was, like so many others of her sex 
when the point at issue would aflFect herself and 
those belonging to her, utterly confused. It was easy 
to see at a glance that the faith she had in the 
Vicar, which I had temporarily disturbed, was 
really almost implicit, and it is an open question 
whether, if he had never adopted his present line of 
action, she would not, when I had gone and the 
excitement was past, have rather believed the word 

of a clergyman to that of a homeless and friendless 
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girl, who by her own admission had suffered experi- 
ences which must for ever condemn her in the eyes 
of the world. 

It was, therefore, entirely devoid now of any hope 
of being believed that I doggedly repeated my facts, 
conscious that I could not round my sentences and 
make my points as the Vicar had done, and knowing 
that all I said would be of no avail, for Mrs. 
Vansittart expressed so plainly in her face that she 
considered my fragmentary protestations to be 
only the babbling of a harmless lunatic, and 
her chief anxiety seemed to be to get me out of the 
house with as little fuss as possible. 

" It seems a very sad case," she said softly to the 
Vicar. "Can nothing be done for her? Except 
upon this one subject she seems so rational, and the 
idea of an Asylum is always painful. Has she no 
parents living ? " 

" Both dead ! " he answered, quietly, and to my 
utmost horror. " Her mother died last spring, and 
her father " 

He stopped in the middle of his fluent speech, and 
no wonder. I had sprung from my seat, and, seizing 
his arm, I cried tempestuously : — 

"It's all lies that you've been telling up to 
now ! Oh, for God's sake tell me that is a lie, 
too!" 

Looking up, I met the Vicar's eyes, and I knew 

then, in a moment of swift conviction, that he had 

indeed spoken the miserable truth, and that I had 

seen my parents for the last time upon earth. 
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For a moment I struggled and gasped — ^uneertaia 
whether I were about to laugh or to cry — and then 
the blackness of complete misery and desolation 
swept over me, and for a brief space I knew no 
more. 

"Check-mated you see, Evelyn, after all, Why 
don't you leave such things alone? You might 
know that you'll only get the worst of it. And, as 
I've said before, where is the good of being such a 
Uttlefool?" 

It is hardly necessary to explain that these words 
words were spoken by the Eeverend James Claverton, 
and that we were both alone. For some time past 
each had been perfectly silent, reviewing the situation 
from different standpoints, and it was with the 
observations just recorded (varying somewhat in tone 
and phraseology from those well-considered sentences 
he had been utterimg an hour previously) that he 
opened the conversation between us. 

As far as I could remember, he had volunteered 
to take me back without further delay to the hypo- 
thetical Asylum, and Mrs. Vansittart, plainly relieved 
at being rid of so unwelcome a guest, had joined with 
Mr. Claverton in first entreating, then almost com- 
manding, me to go in his charge. She had uncon- 
sciously adopted towards me the tone one would 
take with a fractious baby, and when at last she tear- 
fully begged me to go, like a good girl, with the kind 
gentleman who would look after me so nicely, the 

ridiculous nature of the situation suddenly over- 
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whelmed me and I began to laugh. The important 
interview that I had arranged so carefully, and that, 
up to a certain point, had progressed with all the 
impressive disclosures of an Adelphi melodrama was 
now about to terminate like some idiotic three-act 
farce. This unfortunately humorous view of my sur- 
roundings having once impressed me, I continued to 
laugh immoderately whilst the Vicar regarded me 
with every appearance of serious discomfiture, and 
Mrs. Vansittart, probably considering this to be a 
fresh and most convincing symptom of insanity, 
looked thoroughly alarmed, and took up, as it were' 
accidentally, a safer position upon the hearthrug, 
where, if necessary, she could defend herself with the 
fire-irons should I become violent. 

But I had eventually yielded to the Vicar's com- 
mands, spoken in the authoritative tones I remem- 
bered so well, and had suffered myself to be gently 
hustled into a cab, Mr. Claverton leaping in after- 
wards — an object of fearful admiration to Mrs. 
Vansittart, who stood in the porch to see us go. 

" And a deuce of a row you might have made, by 
Jove!" he observed, as we stood waiting for our 
train. " Have some whisky ? " 

" No thank you," I replied shortly. 

" Look here, Evelyn, it's no good showing temper. 

If anybody had a right to do that, it would be myself. 

But you see I'm willing to let bygones be bygones, 

and to pray for — and even stand a drink to— my 

persecutors and slanderers that it may turn their 

hearts. We've got to endure each other's - company 
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for a couple of hours more, and you may as well 
make the heat of it'' 

**I shall not go down in your carriage^'' I said, 
stubbornly. ''I'm not a prisoner, nor yet a lunatic, 
and I don't choose to be treated as either." 

" Don't you be a little f ooL You don't suppose I'm 
going to let you out of my sight again until I've 
landed you safely at that God-forsaken hole. Why, 
you might have broken it all off, if I hadn't come in 
just when I did ! " 

"That's what I mean't to do." 

" You'd never make a decent Mephistopheles, my 
dear girl — ^not if you lived to be a hundred. You'd 
do very nicely for a Marguerite — as we both happen 
to know ; but you don't seem to have the requisite 
forethought, the art of being ready for anything that 
may happen to turn up, the calculating craftiness or 
the convincing arguments of a Mephistopheles, and 
any attempt of yours to play the part is simply time 
thrown away." 

"I daresay if I were very much in your com- 
pany I should soon learn," I observed, and the Vicar 
answered with a yawn — 

" I say don't b^n that style of thing again ! Two 

hours of arguing that you aren't yourself, and that I 

— ^well. Heaven alone knows what I was, but I know 

it was something — ^has rather taken it out of me. 

Do have some whisky. It's beastly fiery stuff here, I 

know, but still it's better than doing nothing. Let 

us each bury the hatchet (metaphorically) in some 

Scotch cold." 
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" There's one thing I want to know," I said, in a 
lowered voice and ignoring his proposition altogether. 
"Is it really true about my mother and father? 
When did it happen? Oh, don't tell me any lies 
about that!" 

" Your mother died last year, when you and I were 
away " 

" And — tell me — what was it ? Do you think she 
knew ? — ^You know what I mean." 

"Knew? Why it was that that killed her! I 
heard of it just after it happened. Tou remember 
that meddling old fool who was for ever writing to 
me about the parish — ^I've forgotten his name for the 
moment, but you know the chap I mean." 

" Yes — ^yes. Go on ! Be quick ! " 

"That's alL He mentioned it in one of his 
voluminous letters. Told me of it, he said, because 
he thought I should remember you as a worker in 
the parish. Said it was a common report that you 
had gone oflf with some fellow from St. Lawrence's. 
Some said a student, but others declared it was one 
of the doctors. And of course your people heard of 
it at laat." 

" Well— go on— go on ! What then ? " 

" Oh, I believe they wrote to Sister Keziah, who, of 
course, told them how you left their place without a 
minute's warning. So they drew their own con- 
clusions (which happened, as is usual in such cases, 
to be all wrong), and it seems your mother had a 
stroke, and died three days later." 

" And you knew this ! All last summer you knew 
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that she was dead — and yet you let me go on talking 
of her — thinking of her — and you never told me ! " 

" My dear girl, where on earth would have been 
the good ? As it was you were quite hysterical 
enough when you were in your morbidly-conscientious 
moods. And, besides, we had gone away for a 
holiday, and, if I had told you, you would have felt it 
was your duty to cry about it, and wear crape, and 
look miserable — and a deuce of a time I should have 
had! This ought to be our train, I think. Come 
along. And for Heaven's sake don't begin to cry 
again. Whatever is the matter now ? " And with- 
out waiting for an answer to the question he had 
asked, Mr. Claverton hurried me along the platform 
to find a carriage. 

During the journey, whilst, as an excuse for not 
talking, I pretended to read the papers the Vicar had 
given me, I was busily revolving in my own mind 
what step I should take next. To live day after day 
with the Vicar in such close proximity would be, I 
knew, altogether impossible ; and when at length we 
steamed into the tiny wayside station, I had resolved • 
upon a course of action. 

" Here we are ! And, after all, we haven't bored 

each other so very much ! " Mr. Claverton announced 

gaily, as he sprang from the carriage and helped 

me to alight. " Country looks nice doesn't it ? And it 

smells fresh enough here, after London. Why, there's 

Lucy ! " And, surely enough, the well-preserved 

figure of Mrs. Carey-March was to be observed in the 

little waiting-room. There was, I noticed, a certain 
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expression of restless anxiety in her eyes as she 
turned quickly to greet her cousin, but she appeared 
satisfied with what she read in his own, for she spoke 
to me with her customary girlishness and gushing 
enthusiasm. 

" Now, tell me where youVe been, and what dear, 
smoky, delightful London looks like ! " said she, play- 
fully ; but the Vicar interrupted her to say — 

"Don't worry her — she's very tired. Are you 
coming into the Eector's, Evelyn ? No ? — well, good- 
bye, then. And mind," he added, in a lowered voice, 
"there is to be no repetition of this sort of thing. 
Another time I should not let you off so easily." 

When I reached the Hospital I found the Matron 
was already at tea with a visitor in the person of Dr. 
Magee. The little sitting-room looked fresh and 
pretty in its very simplicity, and the bright spring 
flowers lent their own charm to the Matron's 
comfortable tea-table. 

" Come along, Evelyn ! Just in time for a cup of 
tea ! " she said cheerily, as I entered. " Your day's 
outing seems to have knocked you up, my dear. So 
afraid. Doctor, that her new bonnet wouldn't suit 
her unless she went to try it on herself — and this is 
the result. Why, she looks tired to death." 

Doctor Magee looked at me keenly from beneath his 
shaggy eyebrows, but said nothing ; and the Matron 
continued, as she poured out a fresh cup of tea — 

" You won't be able to go back to work just yet if 
a journey knocks you up in this way; and I had 
almost decided to send you oflf to-morrow. A case 
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of cancer mj dear, and the poor creature is con- 
sumptive as welL" 

"I — oh, please don't think me ungrateful for all 
your kindness — but I — I am afraid I can't stop here 
any longer. Do say that I may go away — and that 
you'll help me to find somewhere to go ! " 

I had said it somehow — that well-worded and 
graceful resignation I had been planning for two 
hours in the train — and I was conscious that, after 
all, I had only stammered and coloured scarlet 
under the Doctor's keen scrutiny and the Matron's 
expression of incredulous surprise. 

"You always come back from London with some mad 
notion," she said, with some severity. " It makes me 
quite regret ever having allowed you to go at alL" 

But Dr. Magee interposed with unwonted gentle- 
ness — 

"There's something the matter, I think. Come, 
out with it! We have always been your friends 
you know, and if we understand what the trouble is, 
we shall be able to help you so much better." 

"I — I don't think I can tell you," I faltered at 
last, after he had waited patiently for my reply. 
He leaned across the table, fixed his penetrating 
eyes earnestly upon mine, and then he said — 

" Have you seen Mr. Claverton to-day ? " 

"Good gracious me. Doctor!" the Matron ex- 
claimed, in another burst of astonishment, " whatever 
has poor Mr. Claverton to do with it ? " 

"Everything, I believe," the Doctor answered 
gravely. " Is it not so, Evelyn ? " 
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"Let me go away — do help me to go away!" I 
urged, appealing now to the Doctor, but withput 
directly answering his question. "I can't stay 
here — ^indeed, indeed, I can't! You don't know — 
you can't tell how dreadful it all is for me now. 
Oh Doctor, if you only knew one half of what I've 
suffered through — through — " 

I left the sentence uncompleted, as a tap came at 
the door, and the Matron hastened out in response to 
a summons from one of the nurses. And as the door 
closed behind her. Dr. Magee surprised me by saying 
softly — 

" I think I know a great deal more, Evelyn, of you 
and Mr. Claverton than you suspect. And you can 
trust me, my dear. I have always been your friend, 
and I hope I always shall You are quite right to 
wish to leave here. It is, as you say, impossible 
that you can stop here, knowing that you will see 
him, perhaps, day after day, and with the remem- 
brance of what is past and gone always before you. 
But then comes the question, where are you to go ? 
You see, at such short notice, that is rather an 
obstacle, and if we give you work on the Private 
Staff it all lies round this district, and it would not 
be difficult for him to see you if he chose. No. 
You must go right away. And the only thing I can 
think of at present does not, perhaps, sound inviting. 
What should you say," the Doctor asked with a 
grim laugh, '^ if I offered you the post of temporary 
Kurse at a Lunatic Asylum ? " 
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AN tTNBXPECTBD MEETING 

Afteb I had taken a few moments to consider this 
unexpected proposal of the Doctor's, I said with some 
hesitation — 

" Do you think I have sufficient nerve and firmness 
for the management of lunatics ? '* 

The Doctor laughed. 

"I don't offer you the post of matron of the 
Asylum," he said. " The case I was thinking of is 
merely one requiring ordinary care and nursing. 
The poor girl labours under some hallucination — I 
forget just now what harmless craze it is*— but she is 
simply a monomaniac — ^mad upon one particular 
subject, you know." 

" What is she suffering from ? " I asked dubiously, 
for the prospect did not strike me as a particularly 
inviting one, and I must confess I felt very little 
enthusiasm over a suggested sojourn, amongst 
lunatics. 

" Blood poisoning — ^hereditary ; tertiary symptoms, 

I'm afraid ; so, of course, it is necessary that she 

should have a nurse always with her. Her own 

regular attendant is going on a short holiday 
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directly — a little overdone, you know — and they've 
written to me about a substitute. There's really 
nothing to look so scared over. And you know that 
we have just decided it is better you should go away 
for a little while — anywhere, and at any cost." 

" Very well," I answered presently. " I suppose 
they are waiting to arrange with a substitute before 
they let her own Nurse go ? " 

Before the Doctor could answer, the Matron 
hastily re-entered the room. She looked both 
anxious and distressed, and at once plunged into the 
subject of her worry. 

"You remember Isabel Hayes, Doctor? Evelyn, 
you knew her quite well. Of course you bo£h heard 
that she ran away last week from that place in 
Milchester. Well, we have tidings of her at last ! " 

The news, I thought, could hardly have been good, 
or the Matron would not have seemed so troubled ; 
but we both immediately asked where she was. 

" That's just what I don't know, and it is that that 

worries me so much. Do you recollect the girl at 

all. Doctor? Tall, and straight as a dart — ^pretty, 

dark blue eyes, and very nice brown hair. She was 

with us first — ^let me see — about three months ago I 

think it would be. Underwent rather a painful 

operation, you remember, and when we got her about 

again the Eector found her a situation as a mother's 

help in some place in Milchester. She has no 

parents, and, so far as I know, no friends of any 

kind — that would be any good to her." And here 

the Matron paused for breath. 
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" Where was she before she came here ? " I asked. 

"Wasn't it some Home? Ah! Orphan Asylum, 
of course/' the Matron replied, as she turned up the 
case in her book. ''Now, it was some time last 
week that Mrs. Sylvester wrote to tell me that the 
girl had left her house early one morning, and wanted 
to know whether she had come back to ma Some 
quarrel, so far as I could gather — and I know Isabel 
had a temper of her own. Well, Nurse Constance 
has just told me she had a letter from her by this 
evening's delivery. The poor child seems to be in 
the depths of misery, and, of course, there's no 
address to send to. She's taken good care of that. 
The question is, what are we to do ? The postmark 
on her envelope is, ' London K,' and that's all there 
is to guide us." 

" If there's no address, your hands are tied," the 
Doctor said, after a thoughtful pause. '' I don't see 
that anything can be dona" 

" I must do something," said the Matron, quickly. 
" You don't know that girl as I do. She's only six- 
teen, Doctor — and she's lived nearly all her life in a 
country Orphanage. What on earth can she know 
of the awful risks she is running ? Of course, she 
has gone to London. I should have known that if I 
hadn't had the postmark to guide ma They all do 
that — and generally they don't know what is before 
them until they've gone through it I've sent Mary 
across to ask the Hector to come over. If he can't 
advise anything, it is always such a comfort to talk 
things over with him." 
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In a few moments the Sector himself appeared, 
alert, anxious, and sympathetic. His kind old face 
expressed trouble and distress as the Matron again 
told him the story, adding such details as she had not 
had time to give before. From Isabel's rambling 
letter (which had been sent unstamped) we gathered 
that all her little stock of money was spent ; that she 
was living as best she could during the day, and at 
night sleeping in common lodging-houses, refuges, or 
shelters ; that she was worn-out, and too tired and ill 
to keep going any longer; and that a girl she had 
made friends with had told her the river was better 
than the workhouse. This, briefly, was the sub- 
stance of the poor, miserable letter, written in lead 
pencil upon a piece of paper that had been used for 
wrapping up cofifee, and blistered with the tears she 
had shed as she scrawled a few unhappy lines. 

" What made her write at all ? She doesn't ask 
for any money," the Doctor observed, as the Eector 
silently pondered upon the last suggestive words. 

" They always do. They can't bear to feel they 
are going right away from everybody, I suppose, 
without saying goodbye in one form or another. But 
to think of a girl like Isabel alone in London, Mr. 
Clifford, and drifting in this way from one lodging- 
house to another ! It's heartbreaking to think of — 
but what is one to do ? " 

This point the Eector had already decided. 

'' Six-fifteen is the next up train, and I can do that 

comfortably. I shall be in London by eight. No, 

Doctor, I'm not mad," the Eector added, with a wan 
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smile. "It's some years now since I left my old 
parish, but I don't think I've forgotten the old 
places, and it won't be the first time by many that 
I've spent the night in making a round of the lodging- 
houses and refuges in search of some particular case. 
By the way, doesn't she speak of Shelters ? If she 
has come to that, it won't be so diflBicult to find her 
out." 

" For her own sake I hope she hasn't," the Matron 
said, with some meaning; and I learnt afterwards 
what I did not know at the time — viz., that the 
majority, if not almost all the free Shelters have 
been established for women of a certain class which 
need not be more particularly specified, and that 
therefore at many of these a girl would be refused 
admission if she had not fallen to their social statua 

" Could you spare Nurse Constance ? " the Hector 
went on. " She knows her well, and I must take a 
woman with me for the purpose of speaking to her 
should she be in a Shelter for women only." 

The Matron hesitated, and Dr. Magee quickly 
interposed — 

" Take Evelyn. She knows the girl, you say, and 
— well — I have a particular reason for wishing it 
By the way, what have you arranged with your 
guests ? " 

" I'll leave a note. They spoke of going for a walk 

after tea, so I daresay they are out now. What do 

you say, Evelyn ? Won't you be too tired ? You 

only came back from London this afternoon, I 

think?" 
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" I should very much like to go," I answered, 
blindly following the Doctor's lead, who put in — 

" Of course. It'll do her good. And as to your 
friends — 111 entertain them in your absence," he 
added, somewhat grimly. 

"All this is very mysterious and very exciting, but 
I must confess I shall be glad when it's over and 
Evelyn settles down steadily to work again," said 
the Matron, resignedly. "She came back to-day 
a perfect wreck, very hysterical, and going to leave 
us all at a minute's notice ; but for all that she is 
to be dragged back again, just as if poor Mr. 
Clifford wouldn't have enough to do looking after 
Isabel, if he should be so fortunate as to find her. 
But Dr. Magee always has his own way, so I shall 
wash my hands of the matter, and leave you two 
gentlemen to manage Evelyn between you." 

After a little more discussion, it was finally settled 
that I should accompany the Eector upon his philan- 
thropic mission, and, feeling not a little excited, we 
both set out almost immediately for the station. 

Fortunately I was able to sleep during almost the 
whole of the journey, so that when we arrived at 
Victoria I was comparatively rested, and certainly 
ready for the evening's work that now lay before 
us. 

" Undergroimd to Shadwell will be our best way, I 
think," the Eector had said, as we paused for a 
moment to consider our bearings. Hastening down- 
stairs, we were arrested in the subway by a gentle- 
man who had passed us, and then, hastily turning 
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back, had clapped the Eector heartily upon his 
shoulder, and said, jovially — 

"Aha ! So I've found you out, then, have I ? But 
that's the wrong way for the boat-train, let me tell 
you! Oh, you wicked old man! Though I always 
knew you were an abandoned character ! " 

" My dear Harold ! " the Eector expostulated with 
some amazement, as we both stopped and faced the 
young man, who laughed genially at his own joke, 
and followed up his salutation by warmly shaking 
hands with us both. " How well you're looking, my 
boy ! And — ^yes — dear me — ^let me introduce you — " 

"Quite unnecessary, uncle. Miss Grey and I know 
each other very well Now, may I inquire, with all 
due delicacy, where you were making for in such a 
desperate hurry ? " 

As the Eector rapidly explained the errand that 

had brought us both to London, I endeavoured to 

remember where and under what circumstances I 

could have met his nephew. Suddenly, in a flash, it 

all came back — the bleak London' streets — the noisy 

traffic and the constant passing of many feet — the 

gas-lights flickeringly reflected in the turbid puddles 

that remained standing after a heayy rain in the 

partially-worn wood roadway — a tall straight young 

man, with the same clear grey eyes and cleanly-cut 

features, who sauntered, whistling, out of his club 

and then stopped suddenly to know what was the 

matter with — 

" Miss Grey, I don't beKeve you've heard a single 

word I've been saying! I've been suggesting that 
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you both ought to have something to eat before 
starting on this wild-goose chase. What do you 
say?" 

But as I agreed with the Sector it would be better 
to waste no JFurther time in proceeding with our 
errand, since there was every probability that it 
would take some hours, Harold, merely waiting to 
stipulate that when we had finished we should go to 
his flat for supper or breakfast — ^whichever meal 
would be more suitable to the abandoned hour — 
thrust the latch-key into his uncle's hand, and bade 
us good-bye. 

For the next few minutes I was fearful lest the 
Eector should begin to wonder where and under 
what circumstances, Harold and I had met before ; 
but as soon as we were settled in our train, and 
speeding eastwards, his mind immediately reverted 
to the great object of the journey, and, for the time 
at least, all thought of my acquaintance with his 
nephew seemed to fade entirely from his mind. 

"Here we are!" he announced, as the train at 
length stopped at perhaps one of the most noisome 
stations upon the Underground Eailway. " Now we 
shall need to keep our eyes open and all our wits 
about us." 

Ascending the stairs, we passed almost immediately 
from the main thoroughfare into side streets, and 
from these again into smaller courts, alleys, and 
passages, the Eector threading them with the con- 
fident familiarity that is only bom of long experience. 
After proceeding for, perhaps, ten minutes in this 
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manner, he pulled up suddenly before a tall and 
grimy house, over whose open front door projected a 
lamp, bearing upon its ground-glass shade the appar- 
ently innocuous statement that there were beds to 
let at fourpence a night. 

" Thieves and vagabonds here — and most of them 
' wanted ' by the police ; but we may as well try — ^it's 
very generally used," said the Eector, and we passed 
up the four broken stone steps that led into a small 
and dirty passage. At the end of this was a swing- 
door, kept securely fastened by means of a lever 
apparatus that was worked from inside the ofiSce, 
where the deputy sat to take the money before allow- 
ing the wretched creatures to pass through into the 
common kitchen beyond. The Eector, stepping for- 
ward, explained our mission, and, after a little hesita- 
tion, we were allowed, though somewhat unwillingly, 
to look round among the lodgers already assembled. 

The kitchen was long, low-pitched, and badly 
lighted ; three long tables, with forms on either side, 
ranged down the room ; at one end an immense fire 
burned, where those who were sufficiently lucky to 
be able to afford a supper were now engaged in cook- 
ing a rasher of bacon or a herring. The rest did 
nothing — some leaning forward on the table, their 
heads resting wearily on their folded arms, others 
lounging, apathetic, hopelessly wretched, stolidly in- 
different. Standing just inside, we glanced quickly 
round — the Eector's clerical attire and my own 
uniform partially explaining our presence, which was, 

indeed, hardly remarked at all — and with feelings 
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almost of relief we saw that Isabel was not amongst 
the miserable occupant& 

The examination of the next four lodging-houses 
that we visited was but a repetition of this first experi- 
ence. Sometimes they differed slightly in some minor 
detail of construction or situation, but in every 
lodging-house kitchen the type of inmate never 
varied; always the same terrible human wrecks, all 
hope, longing, amibition, or disappointment, for ever 
faded from their lives^ — ^nothing behind them but 
the maddening remembrance of what they might 
have been, and the miserable recollection of those 
vices, crimes, or weaknesses that had reduced them 
to what they were — ^nothing before them but the 
gaol that was waiting for the majority, the workhouse 
that would eventually become the asylum of the rest, 
and, finally, the six foot of earth that no one could 
take from them — and that was the common heritage 
of them all. 

All this time we had been working towards a cer- 
tain goal, although every now and then we had slightly 
diverged to visit some particular lodging-house that 
the Eector had considered a promising one ; we were 
making towards that neighbourhood where he knew 
two or three Free Shelters had been instituted — the 
most depressing neighbourhood, perhaps, in the « 
whole length and breadth of London, and the 
neighbourhood, too, that, not so long ago, acquired 
such unsavoury notoriety in consequence of the 
awful series of murders which were committed in its 

environs. 
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At the first Shelter, at which we made our usual 
inquiry, we leamt that no one answering to the des- 
cription of our fugitive had applied for admission ; 
at the second, a girl had been received that evening 
whose appearance seemed to tally so exactly with 
Isabel's, that we were constrained to visit the kitchen 
where they were all assembled — that lowest and 
most degraded class of womanhood, for which this 
Shelter had been specially designed. But we were 
both unspeakably thankful to find the clue had been 
a false one, for I knew now under what sad conditions 
only could she have been admitted here, and, leaving 
the place with, considerable rehef , we directed our 
steps towards yet another of these institutions, and 
one differing slightly from the rest, inasmuch as it 
had been established for girls alone under twenty-five 
years of age. 

The Matron herself was upstairs, having been 
hastily called away to quell some disturbance in one 
of the dormitories — by no means an imcommon oc- 
currence when the turbulent lodgers were going to 
bed. But the lady who was in temporary charge of 
the ofl&ce looked through the record of the night's 
entries, for as each fresh case arrived her name and 
age, with sundry other particulars, were recorded 
before she received the gratuitous bread and mug of 
cocoa, and passed downstairs to the kitchen 

"Isabel Hayes — age sixteen — a Protestant — slept 

last night at a Salvation Army Shelter. Will that 

be the girl ? " and she kindly supplemented a few 

details from her own recollection, leaving no doubt 
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whatever in our minds that our weary quest was 
over at last. 

'* They have all gone up to bed now," she added, 
dubiously. "But if the Sister would Uke to 
make quite sure, the Matron will perhaps take her 
up to the dormitory. She will be down in a few 
minutes." 

Thanking her, we sat down to wait, but the Matron's 
few minutes lengthened into a quarter of an hour, 
and stni she did not come. There was, however, 
considerable commotion overhead, the confused sound, 
too, of many voices speaking at once, and presently 
an upper door was quickly slammed. A girl 
running hastily downstairs, knocked at the ofl&ce 
window, and explained something in an excited but 
a lowered voice when she saw that strangers were 
present. The lady in charge, turning to us, exclaimed, 
in horror-stricken tones — 

" One of the girls has attempted to take her life ! 
The Matron is doing what she can, and has sent for 
assistance, but in the meantime " 

" Let me go and see if I can be of any use," I 
interposed, anticipating the suggestion that I saw 
she hesitated to make ; and, almost without waiting 
for a reply, I ran with the girl upstairs to the dormi- 
tory. 

A long and narrow room, lighted by a single gas- 
jet, that depended from the ceiling and was protected 
by a wire shade; against both walls, and ranging 
down the room, rows of wooden partitions, raised, 
perhaps, a couple of feet from the floor, and sloping 
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slightly from the head; within each partition a 
mattrass, a bolster, and a pillow ; in or upon these 
beds, or crowded round one at the far end of the 
room, the girl lodgers, all in diflferent stages of dila- 
pidated undress, and none of whom, by the rules of 
the Institution, could have been over twenty-five, 
but whose faces suggested that subtle commingling 
of craft, misery, affliction, and despair that belongs 
to a lifetime crowded with sad experiences : this was 
what I saw as the door was opened; and I hesitated 
a second on the threshold before hastening to that 
bed where the closing scene of such a brief tragedy ' 
was being enacted. 

It was too late to render any real assistance. I 
saw that at the first glance ;. and I even doubt whether 
she recognised me as I knelt by the rough bedside 
and offered such relief as I was able. In a few 
minutes it was all over, and I knew that the life 
that had made its first weak struggle for existence 
in the maternity ward of a London workhouse had 
been voluntarily terminated at last in the cheerless 
dormitory of a Free Shelter. What sad experience 
had suggested that this was the only way to solve 
her troubles and perplexities we never fully knew. 
When at length I returned to the office where the 
Hector still sat patiently waiting, he looked up, and 
before the first faltering words had left my lips, he 
understood that our work was finished. His kind 
old eyes glistened a little, and he said, softly — 

" Poor little girl ! By poison, Evelyn, did you say ? 

Well, well, my dear — God only knows what she went 
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through first, and to His infinite mercy and compas- 
sion we may safely leave her. Poor little girl ! " 

"Well, you two dissipated revellers! Here you 
a,re at last, then, staggering back from your carousal 
in the East End ! Come along and sit down. The 
banquet waits, and I'm famished ! " 

A church clock had chimed the quarter past eleven 
as the Eector and I had, like a couple of conspirators, 
tip-toed stealthily upstairs to Harold's rooms ; and 
the shadow that had seemed to rest upon us both 
since our sad discovery in the last Shelter was 
quickly dispelled by the cheery welcome of our host, 
who upon our entering immediately busied himself 
with preparations for supper, talking incessantly the 
while. 

" That's soup. I don't know whether either of you 
will like it, because the paraffin rag dropped into it 
just now, and though I've tried to correct the pre- 
vailing flavour with pepper, there still seems to be a 
subtle and a cunning suggestion of lamp-oil. Some 
people might like it, but I think paraffin is an ac- 
quired taste. This is steak. There was a lot more 
of it in the beginning, but whilst I was waiting for 
you two to turn up I got hungry. Miss Grey, will 
you cut the bread ? It's under the table, and I dare- 
say his reverence is using it for a footstool There 
isn't much room here, my dear uncle, so if you don't 
5ee what you want on the table you'll probably find 
it somewhere on the floor." 

" It has just occurred to me," the Eector suddenly 
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announced, with an air of mild perplexity, "that 
we have made no arrangements anywhere about 
beds!" 

" Of course not. I knew perfectly well that you 
wouldn't make any arrangements about anything, so 
I've done it for you. You are to have my bed, I 
camp out here on the sofa, and the porter's wife, to 
whose motherly ear I confided my difficulties, has 
made up a chair-bedstead arrangement in her own 
sitting-room for Miss Grey. Uncle, if you don't 
leave off babbling of gratitude, I'll make you taste 
that deadly soup. And look here, what are you both 
going to do to-morrow ? " 

The Eector here immediately entered into a long 
explanation of our evening's work, adding that the 
body had been conveyed, he believed, to the mortuary^ 
and that, as we had both known the poor girl, we 
should probably be required to attend at the inquest ; 
so that we should not be leaving London, at any rate, 
before the following evening. 

"Well, then, I'll tell you what we'U do. Well 
have breakfast in decent time, go by train to Bourne 
End or somewhere, and then spend an hour or two 
dawdling about the river. Miss Grey shall scull, I'll 
steer, and Uncle shall sit quietly in some imobtrus- 
ive corner arid compose a sermon. What do you say^ 
Uncle ? Isn't that an idyllic programme for you ? " 

It required a considerable amount of persuasion 

before the Eector could be induced to consent to 

Harold's plan for spending the following day. For 

although the experiences through which we had both 
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just passed had for neither of us the horror of novelty, 
the remembrance of Isabel s tragic end, and the 
sickening knowledge that we had been too late to 
render any practical assistance, we were unable to 
easily forget, and at first it seemed almost heartless 
that we could contemplate abandoning ourselves to 
a day's pleasure whilst the poor girl — the object of 
our journey and the unconscious cause of one of the 
strangest reunions in the world — still lay, unburied, 
in the parish mortuary. But at length the Eector 
yielded to Harold's persistent arguments and 
entreaties, and we finally agreed to go, arranging to 
start in good time the following morning for Bourne 
End. 

It was past twelve before we all parted for the 
night, and at last I descended to the little sitting- 
room which the porter's wife had temporarily con- 
verted into a bedchamber. The chair-bedstead, like 
the rest of its kind, was hard and lumpy, the cushions 
being so arranged as to produce a series of unex- 
pected ridges; but after the excitement and the 
fatigue of the long day just drawn to its close, I 
believe I should have slept soundly upon a prison 
plank. At any rate, I was conscious of nothing 
until I was suddenly startled from a deep and dream- 
less slumber by a continuous knocking at the door, 
and in response to my sleepy answer a touzled head 
was thrust inside and the porter's wife annoimced 
that the '' two gentlemen was up, and was wishful to 
know how long I should be." Looking at my watch 
I found it was already half -past-nine, and remember^ 
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ing with some excitement the programme arranged 
for the day, I sprang quickly out of bed and dressed 
with as much expedition as the extemporised nature 
of the appointments would allow. 

Hastening upstairs I found Harold already cooking 
the breakfast, although directly I had opened the 
door of the flat I had concluded that was the case 
by the smell of burnt bacon fat with which I was 
immediately greeted. The Rector, whose night's rest 
had apparently quite restored his customary spirits, 
was carving some cold ham and discoursing at great 
length upon one of his favourite authors, whilst 
Harold hovered anxiously over the sizzling bacon, 
and occasionally replied with a more or less inapt 
quotation from the classics. 

"Hullo, Miss Grey! Here you are at last then. 
Come along and pour out the tea. Uncle, if you put 
the ham on the arm-chair and move the bread some- 
where it'll make more room. That's it. Our train 
goes at 12.30 from Paddington, so we've got plenty 
of time. I thought we'd better have some lunch 
before we go, and we'll take the tea-things with ua 
That's always the best way, I find, and I've got the 
stove and all the rest of the tackle. After breakfast, 
while you're reading the paper, I'll go out and get 
some methylated spirit — and Miss Grey shall come 
with me and help me choose it." 

The Rector laughed, and his nephew explained — 

"You always choose things, you know, when you 
do housekeeping. It requires an awful lot of judg- 
ment to do a little shopping, but I'm getting to be 
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such an experienced hand at it that I'm seriously 
contemplating taking a situation as a Mother's Help. 
You know the sort of thing I mean : ' Help, Useful, 
domesticated. Pram, objected to. Church of Eng- 
land. No encumbrances. Gk)od cooking,'" and he 
glanced with conscious pride from the burnt bacon 
to a dark grey mess that represented an omelette, 
and that was, as the Hector admitted after one or 
two manful but ineffectual attempts to tackle it, a 
little like undertanned leather. 

Accordingly, when • breakfast was over and the 
Eector engrossed with the " Standard," Harold and I 
set forth to buy the methylated spirit, which, he 
decided, could only be procured to perfection at the 
Stores ; and the nearest way, he thought, lay through 
the Park — a geographical misconception that I have 
never been able to satisfactorily explain. But never- 
theless the walk was delightful in the fresh beauty 
of a bright spring morning ; and when we presently 
crossed from the paths over to the grass we sat down 
for a little while in the shade of one of the giant 
elms, idly admiring the sunshine glinting through 
the leafy foliage and falling in bright ribbons of 
light upon the still dewy grass. Then Harold said, 
refening for the first time to our previous meeting — 

"I say, I'm awfully glad to see you stuck to the 
nursing. You're getting on all right now, aren't you ? 
I've often thought of yoU and wondered what you 
were doing." 

"I've been raised to work on the Private Staff," I 

said, " and only a few days ago Dr. Magee said he 
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thought I might be a Sister soon. It's a great pro- 
motion to be a Sister, you know," I added, fearful 
lest he did not fully comprehend the magnitude of 
the promised honour. " And, you know, it's all 
through you that I'm there at alL I shall never 
forget what you did for me that night last autumn." 
And as I recollected the miserable circumstances 
under which we had first met, I was conscious of a 
burning blush that dyed my cheeks crimson. 

" Never mind all that. It's all past and over, and 
I should forget all about it if I were you," he said, 
kindly. But I felt impelled to go on — 

" Do you remember what you told me then ? You 
said that when I was older and — and — when I imder- 
stood things differently — ^you believed I should, thank 
you for bullying me and making me cry then. And 
— oh, well, things do look ever so different — and 
when I think of all that dreadful time, I sometimes 
tremble to imagine what would have become of me 
if you hadn't acted as you did then. Do you know, 
when I saw poor Isabel last night — dying all alone 
in a Free Shelter and by her own act — ^it brought it 
all back to me so plainly, because I knew then that 
was what I should have come to, as well, if you 
hadn't taken me in hand as you did, and made me go 
back to the Matron when I didn't want to, and said 
I shouldn't." 

Harold took within his own firm clasp the hand 
that was resting limply in my lap, and said, gently — 

"Perhaps it was all what my imcle calls a special 

provision of Providenca Isn't he a dear old fellow ? 
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I'm so glad you know him. Directly you told me 
where the Hospital was I wondered whether you 
knew much about him." 

" You never said you had any relations thei'e. I 
was so surprised when I found out last night that 
the Eector was your uncle." 

"Well, I didn't say anything because I thought 
perhaps you wouldn't care to know it just then. But 
I knew that if you stopped on down there you'd be 
under his eye, so you'd be all right if you were in 
any trouble. He's kindness itself, and the most 
single-hearted old fellow in the world. And my dear 
mother was just like him." 

And he stopped with a faint sigh and a suddon 
shadow on his handsome face. 

For a moment or two we were both silent. Then 
he said, with a return of his customary cheeriness — 

" Well, I suppose we'd better be moving. We've 
never been to the Stores, and the Eector will be 
wondering where we are. Come along.'* 

His hand still rested upon mine. Before releasing 
it I feel the gentle pressure tighten a little, and, 
looking up with a swift intuition, I met an earnest 
expression in the deep grey eyes grown suddenly so 
soft and tender. 

" And the evening and the morning were the first 
day." 

It was simply glorious, that afternoon upon the 
river. Harold yielded to his uncle's prejudices so 
far as to hire a punt instead of a rowing-boat, the 
Eector having a firm conviction, which no arguments 
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could uproot, that to venture in any other description 
of boat was an undisguised attempt at suicide. I 
am glad now to think that he had his own way in 
this one item of that day's programme, for, looking 
back, I am compelled to admit, by the calm light of 
after events, that the whole expedition must have 
been extremely tedious to poor Mr. Clifford, although 
he concealed his ennui admirably, and certainly made 
a most delightful chaperon ; for, lulled by the slow 
movement of the punt, the rhythmical swish of the 
water, and the fresh breezes, he dropped peacefully 
asleep at every conceivable opportunity. 

" Dear old man ! He enjoys an afternoon nap, and 
we won't disturb him," Harold had said, affectionately, 
as the Eector's deep-drawn and regular breathing 
presently signified that he had succumbed to the 
drowsy influences of the afternoon. " Come down to 
the other end, and then we can talk without rousing 
him up." 

He had pushed the punt in amongst the bushes, 
and there, sheltered a little from the bright sunshine, 
we stayed for perhaps an hour, beguiling the time so 
pleasantly with idle anecdotage and conversation, 
that we were both amazed when distant chimes 
warned us it was already four o'clock. 

" We'll get the tea ready before we wake him up," 
Harold whispered, and forthwith produced the pic-nic 
basket and unpacked the stove and kettle. But the 
stove, although filled with the inimitable methylated 
spirit that, by Harold's representations, could only 
be procured at the Stores, refused to keep alight at 
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all until we placed it between us and kept off all 
possible draughts with his straw hat and the Hector's 
clerical "wide-awake." But the mutual position 
this arrangement necessitated was still more favour- 
able to confidential conversation; and, whilst the 
kettle sang its wheezy and uncertain strain, we con- 
tinued those confidences that are always so intensely 
interesting to the two whom they most concern, but 
that, nevertheless, must appear to be such bald and 
obvious commonplaces to an imprejudiced third 
person, particularly when there is not the additional 
enchantment of a beautiful and sunlit landscape — 
just as though Nature had been through it all herself, 
and liked to make the surroundings as pleasant as 
she CQuld to one of those oases that occur so rarely 
in the deserts some of us have made our lives. 

Therefore, out of feelings of consideration for the 
third person — who will remember what Ae said upon 
a very similar occasion, and how very much better 
he said it all than anyone else could possibly have 
done, and how entertaining and delightful it all was — 
I will not particularise upon the topics that inter- 
ested us most — topics which my diary could willingly 
supply, even if they were not, all of them, so faith- 
fully inscribed upon the book and volume of the 
brain. 

" The kettle's boiling ! " I said at last. " Where's 
the tea-pot? I shall be awfully glad of some tea. 
You know you once told me it was the panacea for 
all our evils, and I believe you were right." 

•* Look here, Miss Evelyn, if you're going to remind 
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me of every moral axiom I may have been guilty of, 
I shall begin to remind you of what you did ! " 

*'0f whatldid?" 

"Yes. I've not forgotten it, if you have. Don't 
you remember ? " — ^very softly. 

"We'd better wake the Eector up, I think," I said, 
hastily, as I felt the blood rushing to my cheeks at 
the remembrance. 

" Oh, I didn't mind. I rather liked it. In fact, I 
shouldn't mind if you did it again." 

A pause. 

"Where's the teapot?" I said in desperation, 
conscious of the feeble bathos of the observation, but 
feeling just then that silence was as embarrassing as 
speech. Harold reached over, passed the teapot, and 
as I took it from him he retained my hand, and then, 
bending down, he kissed me. 

With a precautionary cough and considerable aud- 
ible yawning, the Eector apprised us of the fact that 
he was awake, and, discreetly waiting until we had 
started guiltily apart and Harold had been able to 
assume an air of gigantic unconsciousness, he 
said — 

"Are we going to have some tea presently ? We 
mustn't forget we have to be back in good time." 

I have no very clear recollection of exactly what 

happened next. I know that I was filled with a 

vague and an unspeakable bliss, and I believe we both 

took great interest in the Eector, forcing upon 

him delicacies that he repeatedly refused, and talking 

with great geniality upon his own pet subjects, in 
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which I am afraid we were both rather at sea, and I 
have a strong suspicion that the conversation, 
although vaguely thrilling, was disconnected and 
irrelevant. The Rector, however, was extremely 
good-humoured, although, I think, conscious of the 
electrically-charged atmosphere in his vicinity. I 
don't even clearly remember much of the return 
journey — except that it was all delightful, and that 
when the Rector didn't read a newspaper he went to 
sleep. At Paddington, I know, his feeble suggestion 
in favour of a four-wheeler was immediately 
negatived by Harold, who represented any and every 
four-wheeler to be nothing more than the favourite 
ambuscade of the common bacillus, and that our 
only chance of safety lay in a hansom, to which 
proposal the Rector peacefully agreed. Harold 
explained that it wouldn't do to crowd uncle at all 
as the slightest pressure might induce a return of 
his sciatica, wherefore — solely in uncle's interests — I 
sat rather closer to Harold than might otherwise 
have been considered quite correct — ^particularly 
as he found it expedient to economise space by pass- 
ing his arm round my waist. To all of which 
manoeuvring the Rector apparently paid no attention, 
although, by the occasional and kindly twinkling of 
his eyes, I knew that none of it escaped him. 

We were, fortunately, able that evening to catch 
the last train from Victoria to the peaceful spot that 
for both of us now respresented home, for the last 
sad office we could render poor Isabel did not detain 

us long. Harold, of course, came to see us off, and 
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we steamed from the station with his last good-bye 
ringing in our ears, and the remembrance of his last 
kiss upon my lips. 
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CHAPTER XVill 

IN A LUNATIC ASTLUM 

A LABGE, low, and rambling old house, standing 
enclosed in its own grounds, and situated in the most 
picturesque and well-wooded stretch of country I 
think I have ever seen ; trim flower-boxes at each of 
the many old mullioned windows; an ivy-covered 
porch with a climbing rose-bush that straggled over 
the lower windows, filling the rooms with tiie sweet 
scent of its delicate blossoms — this was " The Priory," 
and The Priory was the Private Asylum for Lunatics 
where, under Dr. Magee's advice and guidance, I was 
temporarily sent to nurse a monomaniac, stricken 
with one of the most terrible diseases that outraged 
Nature can inflict. 

There was certainly but little suggestion of an 
Asylum in the appointments of the house, nor yet in 
the comfortable and even luxurious arrangements for 
the inmates; for, although every precaution was 
taken for the patients' safety, both collectively and 
individually, the restrictions were not painfully 
obtrusive, nor was the system of surveillance uncom- 
fortably apparent In every case that was received 
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money could afford to be lavished, so that the re- 
straint which was so necessary was as little notice- 
able as possible. 

I hardly know what I had expected to find — ^be- 
yond a grim and barrack-like building, with barred 
windows and padded rooms, and a reckless profusion 
of straight-jackets, and lunatics gibbering at me from 
every unexpected comer. Certainly I was entirely 
unprepared for the spectacle of a lawn-tennis tourna- 
ment in the grounds at the rear of the house, and to 
learn, too, that each one of the combatants was 
suffering from some form of mental derangement. 

" And it is a terrible thing to recognise and acknow- 
ledge," the Matron told me, as we paused for a 
moment on our journey upstairs to glance from a 
landing window at the patients in the, grounds ; " but 
in the majority of cases religion had been, directly or 
indirectly, the cause of the mind giving way. Tou 
see that girl sitting over there by herself ? — on the 
seat underneath that chestnut — with the writing-pad 
in her lap. She spends all her time so. Before she 
came to us — she's very well connected and very 
wealthy — she was the editress of some religious 
publication. I don't know whether you ever heard 
of * The Prophet's Mantle V No ? Nor anyone else, 
I believe ; but at any rate she was wrapped up in it, 
body and soul. Lost money regularly over it every 
month. And it was all about Daniel She used to 
try and prove what had happened and what was going 
to happen by adding together figures out of the 

Book of Daniel and subtracting other things from 
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Eevelations. She overworked herself, and at length 
her mind gave way ; but she's never happy now with- 
out her pencil and paper. She's busy now with the 
times, times, and half a time in Daniel, and the Scarlet 
Woman in Revelations." 

The Matron was turning to go, but I laid my hand 
upon her arm. 

"Who is that man — over there — bright away from 
the others — and talking so much to himself? He 
looks like a clergyman." 

"Ah! There's another case. Poor fellow! He 
was extremely clever, and might have made a name 
for himself by now if it hadn't been for the girl who 
was engaged to him. He was working dreadfully 
hard — coaching up for his final examination — when he 
had a letter from her breaking off their engagment up- 
on some trivial pretext. Common enough story, isn't 
it ? But it was sufficient aH the same to destroy the 
even balance of his brain and to make him what you 
see him now. That's always the danger with a genius. 
A commonplace person would have taken it phleg- 
matically, but these clever people — ^you never know 
what they will do next." 

'* * Oreat 'wit to madness closely is allied. 
And thin partitions do the two divide.' *' 

I quoted, as we both turned away and proceeded up- 
stairs to my patient's room. 

" One moment," said the Matron pausing with her 
hand upon the handle. " The Doctor has, of course, 

given you all the particulars ? I mean to say," she 
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added, " you thoroughly understand and are prepared 
for the peculiar delusion that h£is possessed Miss 
Bathurst's brain ? " 

Before I could reply to the Matron's question, the 
door was opened suddenly from inside, and the 
regular Nurse — a tall, angular woman, with a 
severe though pleasant face — came quickly out. As 
nothing is, perhaps, more trying to an irritable 
patient than the hissing sound of confidential 
whispering just outside the room, we merely waited 
to exchange hurried greetings uttered in audible 
tones, and then the Matron signalled to me to follow 
her inside. , 

The room, half sitting and half bed-room, was 
comfortably designed and arranged, merely suggesting 
the ordinary bed-sitting room in a well-cared-for 
boarding-house. The patient. Miss Bathurst, being 
at the time in considerable pain, was in bed. So far 
as I could judge, she was a woman of about forty, and 
in her younger days must have been almost exception- 
ally pretty. Even now her features would Have 
held a certain charm had it not been for the frightful 
disfigurement of the terrible disease from which she 
was suffering. She had looked round a little 
languidly as we entered, and beyond a rather sharp 
expression I noticed in her eyes there was nothing 
else repulsively suggestive of mental aberration. But 
she welcomed me as an old and a valued friend, asked 
with every appearance of intense interest after my 
family, introduced herself incidentally as Jane Eyre, 

who, I should remember, caused such a sensation 
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amongst the reading pubKc with her last novel, 
" Advice to a Mother," although her previous effort, 
■"Vanity Fair," had been unanimously condemned by 
the Press : and she finally mentioned that she knew 
the person who had sat for Landseer's dogs. The 
Matron had gone downstairs, so I looked as ipdif- 
ferently interested in this miscellaneous information 
as was possible, and covered what confusion I felt by 
busying myself with professional duties. 

After a short pause, during which I am afraid Miss 
Bathurst was waiting for a similar jumble of confid- 
ences from me, she began again, and I learned that 
Adam Bede was a near relation ; that H. J. Byron 
composed the " Moonlight Sonata," but had sold the 
copyright to a friend of hers in holy orders, and hence 
its name ; that Sir Walter Scott had been brought be- 
fore the magistrate for a breach of the peace, and was 
now confined in Windsor Castle ; and that the Nurse, 
who just then fortunately returned, was no other than 
the Virgin Mary, but, owing probably to her gospel 
having been declared apocryphal, she was visiting for 
the present under a " nom de guerre." As a result of 
subsequent enquiry, I learnt that the patient had 
formerly been a woman of great talent, and actively 
engaged in literary work, but that, owing to intense 
disappointment at the manner in which one of her 
works — the result of much patient research — had 
been received by the critics, her brain had given way, 
and now the intellect, at one time so much respected 
and admired, could only grope in semi-darkness for 
the familiar names of men and books she had known 
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80 long, and jumble them together in the strange 
medley that was so ludicrous and yet distressing. Of 
course, in her present physical condition recovery was 
hopeless ; indeed, had it not been for the terrible 
disease, the mental aberration would possibly have 
been but temporary. As matters stood, however^ 
there was nothing for it but simply to alleviate her 
present sufferings as best we could, recognising the 
awful truth of those words we have unthinkingly 
repeated so often — 

" The sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation," 

By my own request, I took my tea that afternoon 
amongst the patients, who assembled in the cheerful 
dining-room below. A few had their meals in their 
own rooms, but the majority were sociably inclined, 
and, beyond exhibiting a few harmless idiosyncracies, 
they were very well-behaved and almost rational The 
former editress of " The Prophet's Mantle " still lab- 
oured diligently with audible calculations, in which the 
Scarlet Woman continually appeared with irritating 
persistency but no tangible result. A gentleman of 
cheerful and cultured conversation explained the prin- 
ciples of hypnotism at some length, and proceeded to 
hypnotise his companion's bread-and-butter — a scien- 
tific experiment that was, however, cut suddenly short 
by the lady upon his right hand throwing her tea over 
him, and thus creating some slight confusion, which 
was instantly checked. Another gentleman, who, by 
the way, claimed to be an Original Vestal Virgin, and 
spoke fluently, in two or three European languages,. 
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murmured '' soft nothings " in Italian to the lady at 
his side, and argued politics in English with a friend 
opposite. The friend submitted to the arguments 
with the stolid gaping of helpless idiocy, and at the 
end of the tirade observed, a little inconsequently, 
that St. Paul invariably wore " fleshings." Having 
contributed this gem of information to the brilliant, 
if irrelevant conversation, he lapsed into his former 
attitude of bewildered imbecility, and the Original 
Vestal Virgin, not in the least discomposed, attacked 
the defender of hypnotism upon the question of Tory 
Government. 

When the meal was finished, the strange assembl- 
age dispersed, some to the drawing-room, pleasantly 
situated in the rear of the house, and looking out 
upon the well-kept grounds ; some to continue their 
favourite avocations in the open air until it grew too 
chilly for them to remain any longer out of doors. 

Eeturning to Miss Bathurst's room, I found her 
sleeping quietly, and was thus enabled to have a 
quiet conversation with her Nurse, with a view to 
obtaining all directions and information necessary for 
my guidance whilst I remained in sole charge. 

" You'll not find her difficult to manage," she told 
me. '* Some of them, of course, are a constant source 
of worry and anxiety, but she is different, and so long 
as you humour her over her novels you can't have a 
more tractable patient." 

And this I found to be perfectly true. The 
personality of Jane Eyre was so strongly impressed 
upon her poor wandering brain that every detail, 
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however trifling and insignificant, of Charlotte 
Bronte's masterpiece seemed to her a matter of the 
strongest and most vital importance, except in one 
particular. Mr. Bochester, she told me, was away 
upon one of his protracted and unexplained absences, 
but had written ordering the removal of his maniac 
wife to the County Asylum. Through some terrible 
mistake, or — as the patient observed with bitter- 
ness — ^probably through the crafty machinations of 
Mrs. Rochester herself, she — Jane Eyre — had been 
incarcerated instead. 

" ButMr.Eochester will put everything right when 
he returns," she said, with a patience that, under the 
circumstances, was pathetic. " And everyone is very 
kind to me here." 

For in her more reasonable moments the poor soul 
was perfectly aware of the nature of The Priory, and, 
except upon the one subject of her own personality, 
she would talk for hours quite connectedly and 
rationally. At other times, when she had been 
excited or disturbed by the most trivial circumstances 
— as, upon our first interview, the sudden appearance 
of a stranger — she would become confused and 
rambling in her conversation, jumbling disconnected 
facts and fancies all together, and straying from one 
subject to another without apparently the faintest 
suggession of a connecting-link. 

I must pause here to apologise to those readers who 

perhaps may be anticipating some of the customary 

revelations one naturally expects in any account of 

the workings and management of a Lunatic Asylum. 
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I stayed at The Priory in my capacity of temporary 
Nurse for just a week ; and I am obliged to record 
that during that time I did not leam with immiti- 
gated indignation that a pleasant and unassuming 
young gentleman (who was, neverless, heir to vast 
acres and considerable, if vague, possessions) was un- 
lawfully detained in the Asylum by the machinations 
of a wicked cousin, who had surmoimted all legal 
difi&culties by the aid of a " venal doctor " — and a few 
asterisks; that I did not instantly assist him to 
escape ; that I did not, accompanied by my lunatic 
friend, fearlessly confront the wicked cousin with 
proofs of his guilt, and stand unabashed whilst he 
cursed me to the extent of two columns and a 
quarter, and then, seizing that indispensable revolver 
that always is lying near, blow his brains out ; and 
that I did not fittingly end my series of adventures — 
or rather, commence an entirely new set — ^by marry- 
ing the escaped lunatic and all his possessions. 

I am fully aware that no account of a sojourn in 
any Asylum can, under any circumstances whatever, 
be considered complete without containing some form 
of the foregoii^ incident. I can only urge in extenua- 
tion that one's actual life does not consist of a neat 
volume of complete stories — only at best a succession 
of unfinished' episodes, and these are very often 
entirely unconnected with the main events of the 
realistic 



- drama 1»uilt on facts, 



With twenty years between the acts 1 " 

As a matter of fact the only incidents of any im* 
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portance that occurred during my short stay at The 
Priory seem to be the merest trivialities when com- 
pared with those more thrilling experiences one 
would naturally anticipate ; but such as they are I 
will record them. 

One of the patients, Mrs. Harpur, a married 
woman, of perhaps fifty, had been for some time fail- 
ing rapidly, and whilst I was in the Asylum I heard 
the medical opinion — viz., that her hold upon life 
now hung by the slightest thread imaginable. She 
was tractable enough in the company of strangers; 
but with near relations, and particularly with her 
husband, she would behave like the most infuriated 
maniac, and I learnt that after her only child had 
been bom she had developed fever, with the sad 
result that the mental derangement which, in these 
cases, is generally quite temporary, had with her de- 
veloped into an incurable mania. Her husband, to 
whom she had previously been passionately attached, 
had been, since the attack of this dangerous complaint, 
the object of her most malignant hatred, and the 
effect of the mere sight of her baby had always been 
to throw her into paroxysms of the most violent rage. 
Of any other little child she was extremely fond, and 
it was to her a moment of intoxicating happiness to 
hold in her arms an infant belonging to the wife of 
one of the gardeners. But whilst for her Time had 
remained stationary, the baby she so continually 
asked for had developed into healthy boyhood, and 
eventually grown to man's estate, had married, and 

now had a baby of Ids own. With unfailing re- 
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gularity he visited his mother, still clinging to the 
custom his father had established and had observed 
with such constancy until he died ; but all hope for 
any change in the poor woman's condition had long 
since been abandoned. 

Two or three days after my arrival at The Priory, 
Mrs. Harpur was taken suddenly worse, and develop- 
ed unexpected symptoms; the worst was expected, 
and her son telegraphed for. As her attendant was 
merely the ordinary Asylum Nurse — a strong and 
muscular woman, with plenty of strong will and 
dogged obstiuacy, but entirely without hospital train- 
ing — we temporarily exchanged places, in accordance 
with the request of the Matron, for a professional 
^urse could do much to alleviate the patient's suffer- 
ings at the last, and, as the doctor said, help her 
over the stile that is bad enough to cross at any time. 
I may observe in passing that Miss Bathurst strongly 
resented the alteration; she immediately took an in- 
tense dislike to her fresh attendant, refused her food, 
withheld her confidences, and, as a final indignity, 
venomously insisted she was a sister-authoress, who 
had smuggled herself in in this manner to steal 
manuscripts and publish them as original 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon when 

Mrs. Harpur roused slightly from the heavy stupor 

into which she had recently passed, and looked feebly 

roimd with a gleam of intelligence in her dark eyes. 

I hastened to her side and motioned to her son to 

come too — a tall, broad-shouldered young fellow, who 

had been sitting patiently by the window until there 
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should be some sign or movement in the bed. His 
wife had accompanied him, for the first time, to the 
Asylum, and was now waiting in an adjoining room 
with her infant, for, with a woman's swift intuition 
and inspiration, she had known to what the poor 
bewildered mind would probably return in the last 
few sad moments, and she was resolved that for once 
the bitter yearning should not be unsatisfied. 

We waited for a few moments in perfect silence, 
and then Mrs. Harpur spoke — spoke in the low, clear 
voice that had made the music of a home for such a 
little while, and spoke of a triviality that had been 
weighing on her mind almost thirty years before, 
taking up the chain of thought as easily as though 
the lapse of time had been moments and not years. 

" I wonder, Nurse," she said, with just the slightest 
shade of anxiety in the tones, " whether you remem- 
bered that button after all ? On Mr. Harpur's great- 
coat before he went out," she added, as, I suppose, 
for a second I looked confused. 

Poor, dear woman ! Time had nothing to do with 
her; the remorseless years that had added tbe 
furrows to her cheeks had left no record on her 
brain ; it was a strange world she had been living in 
for more than a quarter of a century — an irrespon- 
sible and a bewildering world, in which births and 
deaths were matters of little consequence. The 
greatcoat had found its way to the mills long enough 
ago, and Mr. Harpur, poor man — ^why, it was almost 
three years now since he had been carried to the 

last unfurnished lodgings that await us all. 
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I did not, then and there, make these reflections ; 
on the contrary, I repKed — and I believe without 
any noticeable pause — that the work had been at- 
tended to, and it was all right. 

There ensued another pause, and then came the 
old enquiry that had been made so long — 

"Where's the baby?" 

Mr. Harpur, after a glance of swift interrogation, 
left the room, and presently returned carrying a tiny 
infant in long clothes, which he deposited by his 
mother's side. She gently stroked the little flabby 
pink cheek, and presently she said — 

"We must call him after his father, of course, 
Where is Tom ? Hasn't he come home yet ? " 

" He won't be long," I answered, seeing that Mr. 
Harpur was imable to reply. 

"I feel so tired. Nurse," she said, presently. 
" Have I been at all delirious ? I think I have had 
some very unpleasant dreams." 

"You're a little feverish," I said, temporising. "I 
think you'll feel better presently." 

She turned slightly, and for the first time noticed 
her son. 

" Don't let me keep you. Doctor," she said, with a 
pleasant little smile. " Good-bye, and thank you so 
much for the care you have taken of me." 

That was alL Still holding the baby's tiny hand 
in hers, and with the peaceful smile upon her lips, 
Mrs. Harpur passed placidly away. 

There was just one other incident that may per- 
haps be worth recording — an evening party held in 
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honour of the Matron's birthday, and an occasion for 
great festivity amongst the inmates. It was the day 
following the funeral of Mrs. Harpur, and though at 
first a postponement had been contemplated, it was 
evidently considered wiser to adhere to the original 
plan, for the deceased lady had been bed-ridden for 
some time, and amongst the patients her death had 
scarcely been noticed. 

Therefore, at about six o'clock in the evening, the 
guests began to arrive, for early hours were consider- 
ed imperative at The Priory, and even upon such 
an occasion as the present it was not thought wise 
to relax the rule to any great extent. The patients 
were already assembled in the drawing-room, and 
received their own friends with considerable pomp 
and ceremony, and for the most part comported them- 
selves with a strained and an uncomfortable polite- 
ness. The Original Vestal Virgin was in great form, 
flitting hither and thither amongst the visitors, talk- 
ing with afifability to persons he had never met 
before, and addressing them, for the most part, in 
different European languages that the majority could 
not comprehend. His culminating success of the 
evening was the rendering of a passionate love-song 
in Spanish. 

The representative of the Prophet's Mantle was 

absent-minded and distressed. The Scarlet Woman, 

she said, was aggravating, and got in the way, and 

wouldn't add up properly; which was certainly 

annoying, for it caused her to completely ignore 

her friends, whilst she brooded, in unexpected comers, 
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over her injuries, and grappled with her interminable 
calculations. Another lady patient, whose vast hoard 
of wealth was somewhat primitively secured in sacks,, 
and kept by designing enemies in the underground 
cellars and drainage of The Priory, caused some 
slight diversion by suddenly remembering its exist- 
ence, and endeavouring, there and then, and without 
further delay, to excavate the hidden treasure by 
stealthily removing one of the mosaic fireplace tiles 
with a hairpin. Her efforts were, however, im- 
mediately frustrated, and she contented herself by 
sitting still and listening to the "voices" that had 
ever been her help and guidance, through whose 
supernatural agencies she had learnt of the hiding- 
place of her gold — and through insisting upon whose 
existence she was an inmate of The Priory. 

But from the majority of the guests the singing 
and music rendered by the visitors received rapturous 
attention ; Tostfs " Good-bye," in particular, coming 
in for a share of considerable applause, although, for 
almost a minute after the last sad notes had died 
away, there was complete silence in the room^-of 
such intensity was the feeling awakened amongst the 
afflicted audience. During the pianoforte solo that 
followed — one of Mendelssohn's sweet Lieder — there 
was a slight stir of excitement at one end of the 
large drawing-room. A lady patient, whose idiosyn- 
crasies were irritating rather than dangerous, had 
seized the opportunity as one favourable to the fulfil- 
ment of her pet project, which had been up to the pre- 
sent invariably frustrated by the attendant. On this 
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occasion the nurses present were all engrossed with 
the delightfully rippling harmonies, and, unobserved, 
she had been able to stealthily proceed with her 
work until, at last, the difficulties of the last knot 
were overcome, and with a perfect yell of triumph 
she stood upright in very much the same unconven- 
tional costume, or want of costume, adopted by a 
certain simple-minded race, and so ably expressed by 
the bard : — 

" Except a sheU or bangle rare, 
A feather here, a feather there, 
The South Pacific negroes wear 
Their native nothingness ! " 

But as the patient in question was not even clothed, 
however scaiitily, in shell or bangle, modesty bids me 
draw a veil over the scene that followed. 
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CHAPTEE XIX 

NBBfESIS 

Whsn I returned to the Cottage Hospital, after I had 
terminated my short engagement at the Asylum, I 
found that during my short absence two or three 
minor changes had occurred. One of these — ^the 
sudden dismissal of the Head Nurse for misconduct 
— affected me considerably, for I was now raised to 
that coveted position, and at the same time promoted 
to the full dignity of a Sister. 

The Eector's visitors had left. Mr. Claverton, I 
heard from Doctor Magee, was staying now with 
the Vicar of an adjoining parish, and Mrs. Carey- 
March, in accordance with her original intention, had 
proceeded on her journey to Mentone with friends 
who were to have joined her at Dover. I refrained 
from saying, but nevertheless I thought, that the 
plural form of the noun had been adopted by Mrs. 
Carey-March with a view to investing the trip with 
some appearance of respectability. 

"Tm glad they're gone," I said when the doctor 

told me. ** But I thought Mr. Claverton was going 
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to stop here for a couple of months at least. Tm 
sure he said so." 

"And he meant to, — until I had a short con- 
versation with him upon that and one Or two other 
subjects," Doctor Magee responded, with ominous 
grimness. " But as matters stand at present, I don't 
think we shall see him back at the Eectory in a 
hurry." 

What had passed between them I never fully knew. 
It was such a relief to find that stronger hands than 
mine had undertaken to unravel the tangle of my life 
— such a delightfully irresponsible feeling to know 
that someone else — and someone, too with a sounder 
judgment and a keener insight into character than 
I had ever possessed — ^had come to my assistance 
just when I felt too weary and disheartened to fight 
any longer for myself, that I gladly abandoned 
myself to the Doctor's counsels and blindly followed 
his advice, leaving him to do just what he thought 
best about Mr. Claverton. But for some time 
nothing further on that subject passed between us. 
So soon as the Vicar had left our parish, it seemed 
as though the Doctor had entirely forgotten his 
existence, and — ^well, I was just then far too much 
engrossed with newer interests to care to be reminded 
of one associated with some of the great troubles of 
my life. 

"Do you remember nursing some child in 

Milchester of the name of Shaw ? " the Matron asked 

me one morning, after we had made the round of 

the wards together. " They want a bed here for the 
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governess — ^IVe had a letter this morning. It seems 
the unfortunate girl has had a fall from her bicycle 
and has badlj broken some of her ribs, and thej 
can't arrange to nurse her in their house." 

" She wouldn't stand much chance of recovery if 
they could," I observed ; and we forthwith began to 
make arrangements for Miss Taylor's reception. 

That eyening she arrived in the care of one of our 
under-nurses, who had been sent to act as her escort; 
for had the mode of transit been left to Mrs. Shaw's 
discretion, that lady, considering it was " only the 
governess," would have probably decided that the 
third-class carriage of a jolting local train would be a 
fit and proper conveyance. 

Although in considerable pain. Miss Taylor was 
very cheerful She completely won the Matron's 
heart by her eulogies of the Cottage Hospital, and 
thanked the Doctor so sweetly for his attention that 
the stern old army surgeon was for once, almost 
embarrassed. 

"They didn't call in any doctor," she said, in 
answer to Doctor Magee's enquiry. " I suppose they 
were afraid they'd have to pay him if they did. But 
Mrs. Shaw said she understood the case thoroughly, 
and she's been examining me at intervals ; and, guid- 
ed by the * Mother's Manual' and her own natural 
talent of medicine, she has made some interesting 
discoveries. She says I'm a freak of nature, because 
she can't find all my ribs, unless, as she hints 
gloomily, they've all got smashed up together, in 

which case, she says, there is always a danger of 
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them sticking into something. And she added that 
it was a judgment of Heaven. I asked what for? 
But she said she would leave that question to my 
own conscience." 

Fortunately Miss Taylor's injuries were not very 
serious. After the first two or three days when she 
began to sleep better and was less feverish, she 
quite regained her usual spirits and infected the ward 
with her own cheeriness. And as the Matron encour- 
aged rather than forbade reasonable intercourse 
between nurses and their patients, we had many 
pleasent little chats together, the chance acquaint- 
anceship that had begun so oddly at Mrs. Shaw's 
ripening in the Hospital into a firm friendship. 
"The Diary of a Governess," was almost finished, 
and she was now engaged in making arragements 
for its appearance in book form, she told me, together 
with a few other confidences of a journalistic nature. 
And I, in turn, told her of my adventures since the 
memorable morning when I left The Chase denounced 
as Gladys's murderess ; and we both agreed that such 
experience ought to be recorded in print. And at 
last I unfolded to her my pet project — to obtain a 
Medal, for nursing from a certain Society, which would 
confer upon me a definite and recognised status. 

" There's only on^ drawback that I can't get over," 
I explained, when I tdd Miss Taylor of my treasured 
ambition. "It is necessary to be recommended by 
two Matrons, and though I know my recommend- 
ation here would be all right, I don't quite like to 

apply to St. Lawrence's." And I explained that, 
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although I thought nothing could be alleged against 
my nursing capabilities, Sister Keziah might very 
naturally object to recommend me when she recol- 
lected in. what manner I had quitted the Hospital 

" Can't you get over the old girl somehow ? " Miss 
Taylor irreverently suggested, after a thoughtful 
pause. "Write her a nice, sober, morbid sort of 
letter — admitting the error of your ways — and not 
feeling able to rest until you have asked her forgive- 
ness for your unmaidenly behaviour — and a lot more 
like that. Then you might cheer her up with one or 
two trivial little bits of news — tell her you didn't go 
off to the lepers after all — oh, and you could mention 
that clergyman of yours is going to be married. 
Didn't you say she knew him ? and, of course, poor 
thing, I don't suppose she ever sees a newspaper " 

The plan certainly soimded feasible, and, thinking 
we could but try it, together we concocted a letter 
upon the lines prescribed, despatched it to Sister 
Keziah, and somewhat impatiently awaited the 
result Almost by return of post a reply reached 
me — short, certainly — ^but, considering it was Sister 
Keziah who had written it, it was quite gracious and 
almost cordial In a postcript she enquired whether 
I knew where Mr. Claverton was to be married. 

"Poor old dear! Perhaps she cherished some 

tender passion in that direction!" Miss Taylor 

remarked, as I tossed the letter across to her to 

read. "Well, you must keep in with her at all 

hazards ; so find out all you can about him, and we'll 

write another depressing letter and let her know." 
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Fortunately Dr. Magee was able to supply the 
necessary item of information. 

"His banns were published last Sunday in the 
little church over at Marsh End. It's where he's 
stopping, you know," the doctor told me, when I put 
the inquiry. **Why? Do you know of any jast 
cause or impediment? I don't know, though, 
whether he's to be married down there. I should 
hardly think so." 

This information, scanty as it was, we eagerly 
weaved into another communication to Sister Keziah, 
of a tone so morbidly resigned that Miss Taylor 
considered my medal might be said to be already 
won. 

"But by way of making assurance doubly sure," 
she added, " we'll glean up every scrap of news for 
her that we can and write to her again ; by which 
time I should think she would be sufficiently softened 
to give you a recommendation without any fuss. 
Now, what can we do next ? Shall we go to the 
wedding and tell her how the bridegroom looked at 
the last — or would she be more gratified with a 
detailed description of what the bride wore and how 
badly she wore it ? " 

Miss Taylor's levity quite banished any lingering 
suspicion of sentiment that I might have uncon- 
sciously been cherishing over the thoughts of Mr. 
Claverton's approaching marriage; and I was 
actuated, I think, solely by a faint curiosity to see 
how it would "go off'* when I agreed to her sugges- 
tion and asked the Matron for leave of absence for an 
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hour or two should the marriage be arranged to take 
place at Marsh End. 

This plan, however, she instantly negatived, 
reminding me that in mj exalted capacity I could 
not take odd half -holidays with the ease with which 
I had done formerly ; but, she added, if we liked we 
could go over there to the church the following 
Sunday and hear the banns ^published — and much 
good might that do either of us ! For by this time 
Miss Taylor was so far recovered that it had been 
arranged she was well enough to return to The Chase 
some time during the early part of the ensuing 
week; so that Sunday morning would be her last 
chance, she said, for seeing '' that eccentric creature 
who thought so much of his old lepers." And when 
eventually Sunday came round — one of those fresh, 
bright, dewy Sundays that seem to belong especially 
to the country in the early sunamer — we started out 
together in good time for our three-mile walk across 
to Marsh End. 

The church was a very tiny one ; indeed, I think 

any parochial hall would have put it to shame, and 

any temporary, corrugated-iron mission-room would 

have appeared palatial by its side. The aisles were 

narrow, and flagged with gravestones, on which the 

inscriptions were still partially visible; the high 

pews, dusty and mildly damp, had the faint but 

penetrating atmosphere of , '' earthiness " I have 

noticed so often in a country church, which invariably, 

and at first without the reason being apparent, fixes 

tiie worshipper's mind firmly upon the contemplation 
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of death, judgment, hell, and heaven. For the rest, 
the harmonium which attempted to accompany the 
uncertain, varied choir was wheezy, the Altar was 
rickety, and the Commandments were breaking out 
into a faint blue mould that looked like a new 
departure in erysipelas. The Yicar himself, who 
came in with Mr. Claverton just before the service 
was to commence, had a moth-eaten and thread- 
bare appearance, quite in keeping with his churchy 
but in odd contrast to his guest, whose well-cut 
clothes and general bearing were so suggestive of 
good society and an easy going and a luxurious life. 

Mr. Claverton took his seat in the Vicarage pew 
without betraying the slightest indication that he 
had seen me, although, with such a tiny congregation 
and the not inconspicuous uniform of the Hospital, 
it was almost impossible that my presence there 
should have escaped his notice. I touched Miss 
Taylor's arm to convey the idea that this "dis- 
tinguished stranger," as the " Marsh End Argus " had 
called him, was really the " eccentric creature " she 
longed so much to behold in the flesh, and then I 
directed my attention assiduously to my prayer- 
book, whilst Miss Taylor studied the back of his head 
with every appearance of the most intense interest. 

I believe the memory of that Sunday morning in 

Marsh End Church will haunt me as long as I live. 

The beautiful, unclouded sunshine streaming through 

the diamond-paned windows, and showing up, where 

it fell, unsuspected gleams of gold in Miss Taylor's 

bright brown coils of hair; the bee that buzzed and 
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swayed unsteadily in a comer of the window-ledge 
just above us, as in a state of disagreeable intoxica- 
tion ; the sheep that had wandered casually into the 
churchyard from the adjacent grazing ground, and 
stood bleating diffident responses at the open door : 
two little demons of mischief, who I am sure had 
played truant from service, and who, with great 
daring, cried " Whoop ! " outside the porch, and were 
immediately pursued by a decrepit clerk, whom we 
could plainly hear administering summary justice to 
the offenders, and who then returned with a medi- 
tative countenance, as though nothing of the kind 
had happened: all this, with many other similar 
trivialities, comes back to me as I write, and I believe 
that even now I could find the very psalms we 
stumbled through in the semblance of a Gregorian 
chant, and the hynms that we sang to no recognised 
tune in any version. 

How well Mr. Claverton was looking — and how 
different to that Sunday evening, now so long ago, 
when I had first been conscious of his strange influence! 
And how something in his attitude suddenly reminded 
me of another day when we had both been in a strange 
church where the worshippers wore the picturesque 
costume of Normandy peasants, and the service 
soimded so oddly in a foreign tongue ! And how I 
thought then of another day still — a day when a tiny, 
half-sized coffin was lowered into the little grave 
prepared for it, and the damp earth fell rattling 
on the lid, and there was no one there to comfort me 
and help me to bear it all, and nothing to look for- 
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ward to in the future but misery and heart-ache and 
hopeless desolation ! And how different it all might 
have been if — ^if — Oh dear, oh dear . 



If I were €k)d 



And ye were Martin Elglnbrod ! '* 

'* I publish the banns of marriage between — " 

The Vicar's words, uttered at the close of the 

Second Lesson, brought me back with a sudden 

wrench to the Church Service I had been following 

with thoughts so very far removed from the words I 

had mechanically repeated in the responses. Miss 

Taylor kicked my foot to call my attention to this 

interesting portion of the service, and leaned a little 

forward herself to make sure she did not lose a 

single syllable. Mr. Claverton's face expressed 

nothing save a pious calm, coupled with a well-bred 

indifference. 

" between James Featherstone Claverton '' 

Then that was what the "F" had stood for! I 

had often wondered, and he would never say. Well,. 

I could not blame him, it was a ridiculous name to 

have given any child, and sounded as though he had 

stepped out of a novelette ! 

" . and Sybil Josephine Vansittart " 

Sybil Josephine ! Perhaps he called her Jo ! Or 

perhaps she was a gawky girl with red hair (I had 

firmly decided long ago that she had red hair, and 

besides I never yet knew a Josephine who hadn't) 

and ought to have been Jo, and he called her Fina I 

Or perhaps — 
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" — of the parish of St. Gingulph's, Hampstead — " 

"I forbid!" 

The two words rang out suddenly and distinctly 
from somewhere at the farther end of the church! 
It was an interruption unprecedented, I should think, 
in the annals of that tiny temple of worship, and the 
congregation turned in a body to gape and stare. 
Miss Taylor kicked me again, and this time with 
considerable violence, and interrogated me silently 
with uplifted eyebrows and in wide-eyed wonder. 
James Featherstone Claverton in the Vicarage pew 
just in front said something softly, but viciously, 
that sounded like a smothered "Damn!" The 
Vicar, thus arrested in the middle of a sentence, 
gaped for a moment in speechless amazement that 
could only vent itself in a petrified glare, and then, 
recalling himself to the rest of the banns, stumbled 
over the reml^ining publication in visible perplexity, 
and when he had added the customary words — " If 
any of you know cause, or just impediment why these 
two persons should not be joined together in holy 
Matrimony, ye are to declare it " — there was a hardly 
perceptible pause, and then, from the end of the 
church, we heard the decisive words — 

" I forbid the marriage of James Claverton ! " 

Turning quickly round, and before she had time 
to resume her seat, I saw standing erect in the pew, 
her hard, pitiless face framed in the imbecoming head- 
dress of the Sisterhood, and looking more terrible and 
unforgiving than even I had ever known it, the 

Principal of St. Lawrence's Hospital — Sister Keziah ! 
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CONCLUSION 

How the remainder of the service was passed that 
morning I could never tell. Indeed, I very much 
doubt whether anyone else was conscious of what 
occurred, and I am certain that if the Yicar had 
misplaced the leaves of his voluminous sermon and 
had followed up his argumentative " secondly " with 
his triumphantly convinciug " fifthly," neither himself 
nor any member of his congregation would have 
remarked the discrepancy. Throughout the church 
there was an exciting sense of rustling expectancy, 
and when at length the . benediction had been pro- 
nounced, the parishioners hastened from their pews 
and gathered in anxious and wondering knots round 
the porch to discuss the unusual incident in all its 
bearings. 

Miss Taylor, with the characteristic temerity of a 
journalist, would have accompanied the portentous 
group into the vestry, in the hope of gleaning some 
romantic details that could be utilised hereafter as 
" copy ; " but she was thwarted by the phlegmatic 

clerk, who had no sympathy with the struggles of an 
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authoress, and who merely stolidly reiterated that 
*' them that hadn't no business in l^e vestiy had got 
to be kep' outside." 

" Old lunatic ! " Ifiss Taylor said, wrathfully, when 
she found that persuasions, threats or entreaties were 
alike of no avail. "No business there, indeed! 
Why, for all he can tell to the contrary, I might be 
the just cause and impediment myself ! Come away ; 
it's no good talking to him any longer." 

For the present, therefore, we were forced to remain 
in ignorance of what had actually transpired during 
that mysterious conclave in the vestry, and although 
Miss Taylor chafed and worried and asked everyone, 
for the next few days we could learn nothing, until 
Dr. Magee astounded me one morning by enquiring 
abruptly — 

" I suppose you never had any idea that Claverton 
was already married ? " 

" Already married ! *' I repeated, in bewilderment. 

" Yes ; haven't you heard ? And to such a woman, 
too ! Why, she reminds me, as much as anything, 
of a galvanised corpse I once saw when I was a 
student in Paris ! " 

" But — who was she, then ? — ^and why didn't they 
live together ? — and whose fault was it ? Was there 
a divorce, or what was it ? " 

"Divorce? No; merely a judicial separation. 

Incompatibility of temper I understand it was. And 

of course you know who it was? No other than 

Sister Keziah herself! Bride of the Church didn't 

you say she called herself ? Why it seems to me she 
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committed bigamy — and really, I don't know whether 
she or Claverton is the more to be pitied ! " 

Later on I managed to extract from the Matron a 
confirmation of the Doctor's report. Sister Keziah, 
I learnt, had secured a deed of separation, and she 
resolved, after the miserable fiasco she haul made of 
her short experience of married life, to henceforth 
lead the life of seclusion and self-denial practised by 
the St. Lawrence Sisterhood. Mr. Claverton, greatly 
in need of money, and sorely pressed by creditors, 
had become engaged to, and would have married 
Sybil Vansittart — a single-hearted, affectionate girl, 
possessed of some considerable mean& He had, how- 
ever, coimted too securely upon Sister Keziah's 
absolute ignorance of what was passing in the world 
around her, and his neatly contrived plan had been 
frustrated by my casual reference to his approaching 
marriage in my letter to the Principal of St 
Lawrence's. Of course, as matters had now turned 
out it was uncertadn what Mr. Claverton would do 
next ; but, as the Matron observed, after all that had 
been disclosed concerning his character, it seemed 
almost imperative that he should leave the coimtry 
immediately. 

"How would you like to take a case upon the 
Private Staff again ? " the Matron asked me one 
morning, as she paused for the customary little chat 
when the first round of the wards was over. Some- 
thing in the tone belied the almost studied lightness 
of the words, and I looked up quickly, with a swift 

intuition of some coming trouble. 
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"What is the matter? Who is ill?" I asked, 
anxiously ; and the Matron, STniling a little, but with 
a softened expression in her eyes, said, as she handed 
me the letter : — 

" Bead that. But I shan't say you may go until 
I have seen Dr. Magee and heard what he thinks 
about it" 

I glanced hastily at the envelope, and the sight of 
the familiar handwriting that I almost expected and 
yet dreaded to see, caused me to tremble and turn 
cold with a momentary faintness — ^but only for a 
moment. I swallowed a draught of cold water, and, 
then, with more self-command than I thought I 
possessed, I read the short letter through, conscious 
the while of a dull and heavy aching at my heart, 
and feeling as though the end of all things had now 
come. But without a word I returned the letter to 
the Matron, and waited as patiently as I could till 
Dr. Magee came into the ward at ten o'clock. I saw 
at once that the Matron had discussed the subject 
already, and the expression of his face conveyed entire 
disapproval of any alteration in the present arrange- 
ments of the Hospital However, when I had 
received all the customary instructions for the day, 
and saw that he intended to go without attending to 
the letter at all, I followed him to the door and said, 
anxiously — 

" Well ? What am I to do about Harold ? " And 
as the Doctor hesitated I added, rapidly, and abandon- 
ing the indifferent tone I had endeavoured, a little 

unsuccessfully, to assume — 
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" Oh, do say I may go ! I must — I really must I 
You will let me, won't you ? " 

" (Jo to London ? Nonsense ! We can't spare you 
just now from your post here, and, besides, you're not 
strong enough. Beally, I should have thought he 
would have had better sense than to surest it! 
And — ^why, Evelyn my dear, you surely don't wwnt 
to go?" 

"I must — ^indeed, I must!" I reiterated. "I 
promised once that whenever he was ill I would go if 
he wanted me, and — oh, I can't explain everything — 
but you've no idea of what he once saved me from." 

The old Doctor looked at me keenly for a moment 
without speaking. Then he drew a long breath, and 
said, with infinite gentleness — 

" Why my dear Evelyn, I had no idea of tJiat ! 
And I had sometimes thought, too — dear me, dear 
me ! Well — ^well — ^I'll manage it all right with the 
Matron, and we must let you go somehow. By the 
way, what's the matter with him ? " 

" He didn't say clearly — he said something about a 
chill — ^but it was dreadfully vague — and the writing 
wasn't a bit steady — ^it ran all over the page — and I 
know he's very ill — and — and don't take any notice 
of me. Doctor ! I shall be myself in a minute, but I 
can't help feeling a little bad over it ! " 

Instead of scolding me for the hysteria I could 

control no longer, Dr. Magee administered a dose of 

sal volatile, instructed an under-nurse to take my 

place in the ward for the present, and despatched me 

at once to my own room to put together what things 
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I should need ; and, when I descended the stairs ten 
minutes later in answer to his call, I found that 
everything had been arranged with the Matron, and 
I was to start at once. Indeed, almost before I 
realised what I was doing, I was walking hastily to- 
wards the station, anxious to be in time if possible for 
the first up-train, which was even then over due. 

A month later. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon. The house in 
Charlotte Street was perfectly quiet — hushed in the 
terrible silence of approaching death. For that 
morning the doctor had owned himself vanquiBhed ; 
medical science could do no more, and there was 
nothing for it but to wait for the end, hoping it might 
be made easy. Harold's sister had been waiting with 
her husband and the Eector in the sitting-room to 
hear the physician's verdict — so he had told them, 
too — gently and guardedly, but so decisively that he 
had left no further hope in the hearts that for so long 
had been resolutely closed to despair. And when he 
had gone, Lilian had crept noiselessly in, and stand- 
ing by the bed she had quietly shed a few tears, and 
then dropping on her knees by the bedside, she had 
prayed. I could do neither. I remember I put the 
room in order almost as methodically as though 
nothing unusual were expected, and I wondered if I 
should feel any better if I could cry too, and I wished 
I had been a good woman so that I might find relief 
in prayer now. And yet that seemed so feeble and 

futile in such an emergency, and the spirit of quiet 
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Christian resignation one hears spoken of so glibly is^ 
after all, only another form of hopeless fatalism, and 
— and — oh, why couldn't she do something for him,, 
however trivial, instead of kneeling there to see him 
die? 

"1*11 call you if there's any change," I had 
whispered presently. " Hadn't you better lie down 
in the sitting-room for a little while ? You must be 
tired to death." 

Anything — anything to get her out of that room. 
I felt I must surely go mad if she knelt there any 
longer. And if she thought her prayers were going 
to be of any avail, surely she could pray just as well 
in the next room and leave me alone with my 
darling for the short time that remained for us to be 
together ! 

And so at two o'clock that hot summer afternoon 
I was sitting by his side, waiting and watching,, 
watching and waiting. Oh, those terrible hours 
through which a nurse sometimes lives, when she 
knows that medical science has reached its limits,, 
and that she can do nothing further, only wait — 
wait for the last chapter to draw to its sad close- 
wait until Death has inscribed it consummatum est, 
and closed the volume ! At two o'clock to-morrow 
where would he be, I wondered ; and what would 
have become of me ? It seemed to be my fate to 
watch the joys, the hopes, the passions of my life fade 
out one by one, until the world seemed nothing better 
than a whirling graveyard. When I heard of my 

parents' death, I think I had been more shocked than 
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grieved ; when my little baby had been taken from 
me I had believed it to be a judgment of Heaven, and 
I had recognised, even whilst I mourned, that it was 
the best thing that could have happened for us both ; 
hut Harold — Harold was different. He could not — 
he should not die ! If there were a God in heaven, 
fiurely He could never fool me so cruelly as that ! 
Harold was everything to me — all that I had left. 
He was my religion — ^my very soul ; life would not 
he possible without him now and — ^yes, there was a 
chance! The doctor had forbidden it, and never 
before had I thought of disobeying a doctor's order ; 
but I was desperate, and almost beside myself with 
agony and despair. "It will only be needless 
torture," he had said, when I suggested it ; " for it 
€an do no good. He's beyond all that now." But, 
after all, it might — ^it might do some good — even if it 
only roused him so that he might say good-bye before 
he left me quite alone. 

I wonder how long it was before he spoke ? With 
the eternity of separation that was before us I paid 
no heed to passing time. And I ignored my promise 
to call his sister — after all, his last words must be for 
me, and me alone — ^and the few broken sentences 
uttered by dying lips would comfort me more, I knew, 
than any prayers Lilian could offer. As I remember 
those solemn moments my pen falters. I cannot 
record what passed. There are some things too 
sacred to write of or to speak about. His mind was 
quite clear, but that I knew is frequently a sign of 
approaching death. And when he stopped speaking 
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and quietly closed his eyes, I dropped my head upon 
the pillow beside him, overwhelmed with the awful- 
ness of absolute misery and despair. There were 
footsteps in the passage — I could not move, but I 
recognised the hushed voices as Lilian's and the 
doctor's. They entered, and stood for a second in 
horror in the doorway. Then the doctor came 
quickly forward and gave vent to a smothered oath. 

« I didn't kill him ! " I said, wildly ; " I did it for 
the best. And I have known of cases where it saved 
a life, and it was just a chance — I had to try it 1 
Don't blame me because it failed ! " 

"Failed! Good God, Sister, can't you see he's 
taken a turn ? And — yes — there is — of course it's 
very faint — but still there is a chance now ! " 

" Thank ' God ! " said Lilian with heartfelt 
thankfulness. At which devotional expression 
something impelled me to look up and say rebel- 
liously — 

" Yes — but it was I who thought of it ! " 

And then the terrible strain so suddenly relaxed, I 
fell forward with a strangled cry, and knew no mora 

At last I found myself in still waters ; my stormy 
life had come to an end, and I was at rest. Although 
I was still young in years, I felt as though I had lived 
countless ages since that time when religion had laid 
so strong a hold upon me that it had nearly wrecked 
my life. 

After the crisis had passed, nothing . remained but 

constant and unremitting attention to my patient^ 
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and in the long, silent watches by Harold's side, I 
had time enough to review all that I had passed 
through, and to see how I had so nearly escaped from 
the consequences of my own foolhal^diness, to call it 
by no harsher name. As soon as Harold was suf- 
ficiently recovered, we had a long talk together. He 
was sitting in a deep armchair looking so white and 
thin. He took my hand in his wasted fingers and 
said, 

" Evelyn, it has been borne in gently upon me that 
I owe my life to you. The doctor says so and I know 
it, for as I lay there I came to the edge of the dark 
water, and could dimly see the old man in the boat 
coming towards me. I half turned away to look 
behind me when I saw you at my side ; you took my 
hand in both of yours, while the boat came gliding 
nearer and nearer. You looked into my eyes and 
put your arms about me, and tiien I felt a fierce 
burning, and — and — ^then I woke up and here I am," 
he concluded weakly. 

" Hush, dear," I said. " Indeed I did put my arms 
about you, and I wanted you to come back to life. I 
thought you were gone away for ever — ^but the Fates 
were merciful — to you." 

" And not to you ? My dear, I know what you have 

gone through, I know what your life has been, and 

now, I am never going to lose you. No, don't speak 

— ^I can't bear to think what might have become of 

you had I not met you that night — that wonderful 

night for me, that awful night for you — ^but you 

belong to me now, and as soon as I get quite right 
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again, we'll be married, and like the people in the 
fairy stories, we'll live happy ever afterwards — and 
we'll never trouble any more about the past — we'll 
forget it all!" 
Amenl 



The End 
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